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INTRODUCTION 


When you receive a new book at the beginning of a school term, 
it is natural for you to have some curiosity about it. "What kind of 
book is this?” you ask yourself. “What can it do for me?" It is right 


that you should ask these questions, and the introduction you are 


now reading offers you the answers. 
This book is not just a collection of stories and articles, although 


it'does contain some of each. Rather, it is a skills book. It is a kind 
of stairway to reading power that leads you by easy steps to new 
levels of reading ability. Its purpose is to make you a more skillful 


reader. 
Do you feel doubtful about your ability to read? It is a fact that 
everyone can improve his reading. Those who are below average 
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can develop into good readers. Good readers can become excellent 
readers. Even those who regard themselves as excellent readers can 
improve. They may be unaware that they lack certain special read- 
ing skills necessary for higher attainment. 

We talk about a stairway to reading power by easy steps be- 
cause reading power is made up of a number of skills, and learning 
new skills is not a sudden act. Skills in reading must be learned 
gradually. If you have various minor reading faults and difficulties, 
you can easily correct them by developing your skills, step by step. 

Do you enjoy reading stories? Fiction is usually easy and pleas- 
ant to read, but much of the reading you will need for your future 
life and career will be nonfiction. You will have to read through 
serious and important informational material. Your living may de- 
pend upon your ability to do so, no matter what work you will be 
doing. Business executives, mechanics, salesmen, storekeepers, sec- 
retaries—all recognize the importance of being able to read with 
understanding. For the present, such reading is, of course, necessary 
to your success in school. 

You should aim to become proficient in all kinds of reading, 
while you still have teachers to guide you. It would be delightful 
if nonfiction books were always as pleasant to read as fiction, Per- 
haps that is too much to ask, but it will surely add to your success 
and happiness if you learn to read nonfiction with ease and under- 
standing and satisfaction. As you acquire the necessary skills, your 
reading will surely improve. You will read your school assignments 
with a feeling of increased comfort and confidence, You will recog- 
nize which facts are important, and how they are related to the 
main thoughts. New ideas will become clear to you. 

If you are serious about wanting to learn to read better, and 
if you will do your share in learning the skills you need, this book 
and your teacher will help you achieve your goal. 
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THE MESSAGE 1 
OF THE PARAGRAPH 


Nearly every printed page you look at is divided into para- 
graphs. Each paragraph is set off from the other paragraphs in two 
ways: (1) each begins on a new line and (2) usually the first word is 
indented. This arrangement makes your reading seem easier. The 
white space in front of each new paragraph gives your eyes a new 
target and a fresh starting point. It also gives your eyes a momentary 
chance to rest. 


1. SENTENCES IN A PARAGRAPH ARE RELATED 


Writers are, of course, interested in coaxing you to read, but 
they are more interested in your mind than in your eyes. They want 
you to see the sentences traveling together as a group in a paragraph. 
They want you to grasp the thought as it is being developed. You 
must see that the sentences really belong together and that they are 
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related to one another in some important way. As a group they tell 
you something that the individual sentences do not tell you sep- 
arately. 

What would it be like if the sentences in a paragraph did not 
have anything in common? Would they form a true paragraph just 


because they were grouped together? See for yourself by reading the 
following passage. 


Some people think dogs were originally descended from 
wolves. A room will not look well decorated if it is cluttered up 
with too many things. It takes an unusually intelligent mind to 
understand nuclear physics. Ball-point pens are more commonly 
used than fountain pens. If the sun is shining in the west after 
an afternoon rain, you may be able to see a rainbow in the sky. 
We saw many ancient Indian rock carvings while we drove 
through the southwest on our vacation trip last year. 


EXERCISE 1 
Answer the following questions orally: 


Why was the paragraph above confusing to read? 
2. What did the first sentence start to discuss? 
3. Are any of the other sentences in the p 


aragraph related to the 
first one? 


4. What do you think the sentences, after the first one, should 
tell about? 


The reader must be able to see how sentences 
must see what message they tell by being together. He must recog- 
nize the idea that binds them together. When the paragraph comes 
to an end, there comes a break in the printing. The next paragraph 
starts on a new line, and tells the reader, “Now you have finished 


one general idea, and you are about to meet a new group of sen- 
tences with a new general idea.” 


It is extremely confusing to read throu 
thoughts. If you had to read everything in 
reading would be seriously slowed down 
extremely difficult. It is much easier to read 
that are related in meaning. You can grasp 
of what you read, because the thou 
tence to the next. 


are related. He 


gh a group of unrelated 
unrelated sentences, your 
and your task would be 
a paragraph of sentences 
more readily the meaning 
ght keeps flowing from each sen- 


2. THE WHOLE PARAGRAPH EXPRESSES ONE IDEA 


The complete idea of a paragraph is the meaning that you get 
from all of its parts. Have you ever seen a jeweler repair a fine watch? 
He takes it all apart and lays the parts out before him on a black 
velvet cloth. Slowly and carefully he puts the parts together, each 
part in its proper place. When these parts are all put together, they 
make the whole watch. 

So it is with a paragraph. The sentences are like the parts of 
the watch. They all have something in common. Just as the related 
parts of the watch fit together, so the related sentences fit together 
to make a paragraph. 

In order to read successfully, you must be able to read and un- 
derstand the main idea of each paragraph. You must see that the 
meanings of the sentences fit together to form the main idea as 
the writer intended. 

Read the following paragraph and notice how every sentence 
has some connection with the one main idea that whales have the 
power to communicate with each other. 


WHALES COMMUNICATE 

Whales have the power to talk to each other. It is not speech 
in the way we use that term. Rather, it is a mysterious kind of 
telegraphy. They can communicate with each other over a dis- 
tance of ten miles or more. In some way, a way that is not 
known to us, they can emit pulsating beats or vibrations that 
spread outward through the ocean like ripples on the surface 
of a quiet pond. These vibrations carry messages to other whales 
that are not too far away. Varying the vibration rate undoubt- 
edly creates changes in the kinds of messages. A whale can best 
"hear" a message if he is submerged about fifty feet. The myster- 
ious call may be a warning of danger, or it may only mean that 
his herd wants him to join his friends. Whatever the message 
may be, the whale will leave what he is doing and turn at once 
to hurry in the direction of the call. 

There are many sentences in that paragraph, but you can see 
that every one has some important connection with the idea about 
whales and the way they communicate with each other. All the sen- 
tences together help to build one main thought, that whales use a 


kind of wireless code. 


3. THE PARAGRAPH MAKES ITS MAIN IDEA CLEAR 


By itself, the main idea of the paragraph does not give the com- 
plete thought. In the first sentence of the paragraph about whales 
(page 3), we learned that whales communicate. This idea does not 
explain everything to us. The reader feels that the paragraph must 
tell him more about the way whales communicate. The sentences 
must support the main idea. How is it possible for whales to talk or 
communicate? How much is known about it? What do whales talk 
about? And so on. The main idea, then, is not sufficient for the 
reader. He expects the paragraph to tell him much more and to an- 
swer some of the questions that arise in his mind. That is what the 
complete paragraph tells. 

A second paragraph about whales might develop the idea of 
the power of the whale. The sentences might add a number of de- 
tails about the whale’s size and power. How large are whales? How 
big is the head? the body? the tail? How big are the teeth? What 
does a whale do that shows its great strength? How fast can it swim? 
What can it do against attack by ferocious sharks? What happens 
when it is struck by the harpoon of a whale hunter? 


4. RECOGNIZING THE MAIN IDEA THROUGH REPETITION 


Most paragraphs are designed to present one idea. Well-written 
paragraphs always do this. The clearest way for a writer to present 
his main idea is to state that idea outright. There 
to read. We will start however, wi 
the main idea is actually stated. The sentence th 
idea of a paragraph is called the topic sentence. 


Finding the Topic Sentence 


How can you recognize the topic sentence? All the sentences 
in a paragraph are different from one another, and at first sight all 
may seem equally important. How can you tell which one states the 
main idea? 

One method is to look, toward the beginnin 


g of the paragraph, 
for some important word or idea th 


at is repeated in later sentences. 
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This repetition should give you the clue that the whole paragraph 
is probably concerned with that idea. The idea may be expressed 
in different words but notice whether it keeps popping up through- 
out the paragraph. If so, the words will be closely related to the 
main idea stated in the topic sentence. 


EXERCISE 2 

Study the numbered sentences in the paragraph below, using 
the explanation that follows. Be ready to point out words or ideas 
that are repeated in the paragraph. Look for the topic sentence. 


1. The automatic pilot makes the modern airplane easier to 
fly. 2. It consists of controls within the immediate reach of the 
human pilot. 3. When the plane is flying in a steady direction, 
these controls can be set. 4. They will keep the plane flying au- 
tomatically on its proper course. 5. The pilot can relax, knowing 
that the automatic pilot will make any necessary adjustments 
for changes in the wind. 


What is the idea or expression that occurs again and again in 
this paragraph? It is automatic pilot. Turn back to the paragraph, if 
necessary, to see how these repetitions appear in the sentences. 


1. The automatic pilot — — — 

2. It consists of controls - —— 
(1t refers to the automatic pilot. The controls are the same as 
the automatic pilot.) 

3. — — — these controls 
(The word controls is repeated.) 

4. They --- flying automatically 
(They means “controls.” Flying automatically means “con- 
trolled by the automatic pilot.") 

5. — — — automatic pilot 
(The expression appears again.) 
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You have seen all these repetitions, and you now can be sure 
that the paragraph idea is “the automatic pilot.” 

We now know the main thought of the paragraph, but which 
sentence is the topic sentence? Sentence 1 introduces the idea. Every 
other sentence helps to explain it by adding some detail. The sen- 
tence that contains the general idea alone, without the explanation, 
is the topic sentence. In this paragraph it is the first sentence. 


EXERCISE 3 


In the numbered sentences in the following paragraph, not just 
one word is repeated, but a whole idea. Study this paragraph and 


the explanation which follows it. Be ready to point out the topic 
sentence and the repetition. 


1. It takes an extremely skillful pilot to bring a plane down 
safely. 2. He must be skillful in directing the plane along the run- 
way on the field. 3. He must be skillful in slanting the plane down 
at exactly the right angle as he gets close to the ground. 4, He 
must be skillful at the last moment in bringing the nose up again, 


just enough to permit all three wheels to touch the ground at the 
same moment. 


Which idea appears in all the sentences? Notice “skillful pilot” 


in sentence 1. “Directing the plane,” in sentence 2, indicates the work 


of a “skillful pilot.” In sentence 3, “at exactly the right angle” proves 
the need for a “skillful pilot.” In sentence 4, we note again that a 
pilot must be “skillful” to set all three wheels down at the same mo- 
ment. Sentence 1 presents the topic, that the pilot must be skillful. 
The other sentences give details to show in what ways he must be 
skillful. Therefore the first sentence, giving the topic only, is the 
topic sentence, 


EXERCISE 4 


In the two paragraphs that follow, (a) find the idea that is re- 
peated in all the sentences, (b) find the topic sentence. 

1. There are many dangerous possibilities that worry a pilot 
when he is bringing his plane in. If there is fog, he cannot see the 
ground and he may come in at the wrong angle. If the nose is 
down too far, the plane will turn over and crash. If the nose turns 
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up too fast, the tail will be smashed against the ground. If the 
speed is too great, the nose will strike before the pilot can get 
the plane level. If the dropping speed is too fast, the wheels 
may break and the plane may somersault. 


2. The automatic Landing Instrument, a kind of automatic 
brain, is able to bring down a plane safely without any action by 
the pilot himself. (Will the rest of the paragraph tell how the 
plane is brought down automatically?) No matter how dense the 
clouds or fog may be, the Instrument makes all the adjustments 
for direction, speed, and height from the ground. It uses radar 
and is therefore not hindered by lack of visibility. It operates 
all the controls of the plane. It sets the plane in the right direc- 
tion by lining it up with the radio beam from the air tower. It 
slows down the speed at the right time. It brings up the nose at 
the right moment. Then it sets the plane on the ground and fi- 
nally shuts off the motor. 


EXERCISE 5 


Now that you have examined two well-written paragraphs, it 
may interest you to read one that is poorly written. Why do we say 
it is poorly written? 

I wish you could see the new bicycle my dad gave me for 
my birthday. I guess it’s because he just landed a new job yester- 
day. He used to work at a lathe but he got a bad cut on his 
thumb. The doctor said he was lucky not to lose it. This is the 
same doctor who gave me that bitter medicine for my throat. 
Then I coughed and spilled it over my suit. I had tan shoes, too, 
to go with that suit, but they hurt my feet. That’s why I couldn’t 
practice with the basketball team. I may try out for the baseball 
team in the spring, but I haven't really decided about that yet. 


5. RECOGNIZING THE MAIN IDEA WITHOUT REPETITION 


It is not hard to find the topic sentence in a paragraph when 
a phrase or idea is repeated in a number of sentences. However, 
there are many paragraphs in which the important phrase or idea is 
not repeated. In such paragraphs, the sentences seem to be entirely 
different from one another. Yet, if a paragraph is well written, each 
sentence contains an idea related to the main thought. 
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A good reader is able to see how the ideas in a paragraph are re- 
lated to one another, A good reader understands how each sentence 
Supports the main idea, even if the idea is not actually repeated. 

Study the following paragraph, “New Orleans,” and notice how 
each sentence refers back to the main idea in the topic sentence. 


New ORLEANS 


l. The city of New Orleans seems to 
be sitting just a few feet above the water 
level. 2. It is located along the Missis- 
sippi River, and it is flat and low, 3, Ap- 
parently the water from the river seeps 
in under the city all along this area. 4, If 
you dig more than a few feet, you will 
always strike water, 5. For this reason, 
the homes in New Orleans do not have 
any cellars, 6. If a cellar were built under 
a house it would constantly be flooded. 
7. Even in the cemeteries no graves are 
dug. 8. Instead, marble shelters called 
mausoleums ( mó'so-le'amz) are used, 
9. All this seems strange to visitors from 
other parts of our nation. 10. To the peo- 
ple of New Orleans, howeve 


r, these con- 
ditions are entirely normal, 


We have seen, in the Paragraph above, t 


tion several different things about 
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l. The water level is just 
under the city level, ( This 
is the topic sentence. 

2. Explanation (tells why) 
3. Explanation (tells how ) 
4. Example (proves the 
main idea) 
5. Example 
main idea) 
6. Example 
main idea) 
7. Example 
main idea) 
8. Example 
main idea) 
Sentences 9 and 10 give 
further Support to the topic 
Sentence about the water 
level under the city level. 


(proves the 
(proves the 
(proves the 


(proves the 


the citizens Who are used to these 


elated. They work 


EXERCISE 6 
Be prepared to answer these questions: 


1. What do the sentences tell about New Orleans? 
2. What main thought is supported by these sentences? 
3. What is the topic sentence? 


EXERCISE 7 


The story of how a pearl is made is described in the four para- 
graphs that follow. After each paragraph, two statements are begun. 
Your job is to pick the correct ending from the three choices that are 
given for each of the two statements. 


A 

The oyster manufactures a pearl only to protect itself, It 
does not naturally set out to make a pearl. The oyster's body is 
soft and tender. It cannot endure the roughness of its own shell. 
Therefore it builds the smooth coating of mother-of-pearl on the 
inside of the shell. If a grain of sand gets inside the shell, it be- 
comes an irritation to the oyster. To get rid of this irritation, the 
oyster covers the grain of sand with smooth mother-of-pearl, If 
the irritation continues to be felt, additional coatings are added 
and finally a pearl is formed. The oyster produces a pearl merely 
to get rid of an itch! 


1. The main thought is: 
a. The oyster does not naturally set out to make a pearl. 
b. The oyster's purpose is to protect itself. 
c. The oyster is a pearl factory. 
2. "It cannot endure the roughness of its own shell." This sen- 
tence supports the main thought because it shows that: 
a. The material in the pearl is the same as in the mother-of- 
pearl. 
b. The oyster will even protect itself from its own shell. 
c. The mother-of-pearl is smoother. 


B 
Since pearls produced in the natural way are rare, men 
sought for ways of forcing more oysters to develop pearls. Why 
wait for a particle of sand to drop into an oyster's shell by acci- 
dent? They decided that it would speed up production if parti- 
cles were deliberately put into the shells of live oysters. Under 
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natural conditions, many hundreds of oysters are brought up by 
divers and opened before one pearl is found. With this “forcing” 
method, at least ten times as many pearls could be gathered. 
Pearls bring a high price, and there are many men who are too 
impatient to depend upon the oyster’s natural method. 
1. The main thought is: 
a. People wanted to find more pearls. 
b. Natural pearls are rare. 
c. People wanted to make oysters produce more pearls. 
2. The last sentence supports the main thought because it 
shows: 
a. That people pay high prices for pearls. 
b. Why people want natural pearls. 
c. Why people looked for ways of forcing oysters to produce 
pearls. 
Cc 
The forcing method, or culture method, was used hundreds 
of years ago, but the pearls produced were not s 
stead of appearing as 
regular in shape, 


atisfactory. In- 
perfect little spheres, they were rather ir- 
and they could not be sold at a high price. 
Apparently the oysters did not respond in the same way when a 
human being forced a sand particle between the two halves of 
the live oyster's shell. Some other way had to be found to make 
cultured pearls look as perfect as natural pearls. 
1. The main thought is: 
a. The old forcin 


g method did not obtain good results. 
b. The forcing 


method is a very old one, 


c. The forcing method is different from the culture method, 
2. The last sentence supports the main thought because: 


a. It proves that the forcing method was not satisfactory. 
b. Another way might be a better way. 


c. Another way would produce more perfect pearls. 


pearl within a 
shell of an oyster. 
oyster bed under 
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water. It took several years of waiting, of course, but the result 
was worth it because a cultured pearl of perfect shape and glow 
was found. 


1. The main thought is: 
a. The Japanese did not use sand particles. 
b. A way was found to obtain perfect cultured pearls. 
c. The Japanese began experimenting in the 1800's. 
2. The last sentence supports the main thought because: 
a. It points out that sand was not necessary. 
b. It repeats that the pearl of perfect appearance could be 
obtained. 
c. The oyster could now be returned to the oyster bed. 


6. ONE STEP AFTER ANOTHER 


Thus far you have met two kinds of paragraphs. In the first, the 
repetition of the same words or ideas helped to support the main 
thought. In the second, related ideas supported the main thought 
with examples or with explanations. 

You will now meet a third kind of paragraph in which there is 
neither repetition nor example. Instead, one sentence leads into the 
next, and all the sentences together explain the topic sentence. You 
will meet this kind of paragraph in stories, in history books, and in 
explanations where one step follows another. 

Study the example on the following page. Notice how each 
sentence leads into the next one. 
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MAKING CHOCOLATE 

The first stage in the manufacture of chocolate is the making 
of chocolate liquor out of the cocoa beans. The beans are first 
roasted in large metal drums or cylinders at a heat of 400 de- 
grees. Then they are cooled rapidly. In the next step they are 
crushed into tiny bits the size of grains of sand. Although these 
sandlike bits appear to be dry, they contain a large proportion 
of oil, called cocoa butter. This oil cannot be seen but amounts 
to about 50 per cent or more of the weight. When the tiny bits 
are further crushed under heavy grinding stones, the oil is 
squeezed out and mixes with the powder. The result is a thick, 
dark-brown, pleasant-smelling liquid known as chocolate liquor. 


The paragraph you have just read is about chocolate liquor, but 
chocolate liquor is mentioned only in the first and last sentences. 
Every other detail is about something different: about roasting 
beans, cooling them, crushing them, the oil in the tiny pieces, grind- 


EXERCISE 8 


Read each of the five paragraphs in the article “Chocolate or 
Cocoa?” which follows, Copy the sentence that expresses the main 
thought for each paragraph. Write E before the sentence if the other 
sentences support the main idea by repetition or by example. Write 


T before the sentence if the other sentences work together step by 
step to support the main idea. 


an cocoa, however, because it has 
e différences in the way they are 
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produced. It would be interesting to know just what makes one 
better and costlier than the other. 


2. Cacao beans, the chief ingredient of chocolate or cocoa, 
have to be treated very carefully before they are ready for the 
factory. They develop in pods on cacao trees, which grow only 
in tropical sections of South America or in the West Indies. The 
beans are really the cocoa seeds. They are white when they are 
scooped out of the pods, but they turn brown almost at once. 
They are spread out in heaps on the ground, and the moist pulp 
on their skins is allowed to ferment for a week under a blanket 
of leaves. This treatment develops their flavor. Then the beans 
are dried in the sun. When they are properly fermented and 
dried, they are sent on to be converted into chocolate or cocoa. 


3. Cocoa is one of the products of chocolate liquor. First 
most of the cocoa butter is forced out of the liquor. The material 
that remains is pulverized until it becomes a very fine powder. 
After it has cooled, it is sifted to make it light and fluffy. Then 
it is ready to be packaged in cans as cocoa. 


4. Milk chocolate is made in a different way. Milk is used 
in this product. The milk is first sweetened with sugar. Since the 
milk contains a large proportion of water, most of this moisture 
must be evaporated. What is left is a creamy paste. This is now 
added to chocolate liquor. This mixture is then thoroughly 
blended in large vats, and most of the remaining moisture is 
evaporated. Then cocoa butter is added and the total mixture is 
baked under a high temperature. When the chocolate is almost 
dry it is pressed into cakes or bars and is ready for sale to any- 
body with a “sweet tooth.” 


5. Chocolate is now sold in so many forms and combinations 
that it is not possible to make a complete list of them. It comes 
in large bars, in bite-size pieces, in still smaller pieces called 
“miniature” chocolates, and in bits about the size of the small 
beans for decorating cookies. It may be unsweetened, for use in 
cooking, or sweet and ready to eat. When the sugar mixture is 
reduced and the milk is omitted, the chocolate is called “bitter- 
sweet.” Sometimes the mixture is flavored with coffee and sold 
as “mocha” chocolate. Chocolate is used as a covering for a large 
variety of fruits, nuts, marshmallows, and other sweets too nu- 
merous to mention. Even as you read this, manufacturers may 


be finding new combinations to make chocolate more attractive 


to you and thereby increase sales. 
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7. PARAGRAPHS THAT TELL A STORY 


Paragraphs that tell stories or parts of stories, or that describe 
an event, also present one step after another, or rather one incident 


out the paragraph idea. 


Here is an example of this kind of paragraph. Notice the chain 
of events. They are numbered for you, 


ANTONY's Boasr 
l. Antony was the 


joying the company of the bea 


> but when everyone laughed, he sheep- 
ishly joined in the laughter. 


EXERCISE 9 
Answer these questions for yourself: 


1. What is the topic sentence in the above 


paragraph? 
2. Do the events together bring out the m 


ain idea? 
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In stories, in news articles, and in history books, you can always 
find events that follow each other in the order of time. Like the story 
of Antony and the cooked fish, it takes several related events or in- 
cidents together to give support to the main idea in a paragraph. We 
saw in this story how well or how poorly Antony succeeded with his 
boast, as we followed one event after another. 


EXERCISE 10 

As you read the following paragraphs, try to remember the im- 
portant steps or events. Try to answer the questions at the end of 
each paragraph without looking at the story. 


9 UU oo bo 


A 
HAMLET 

Shakespeare’s most famous play, Hamlet, tells a tragic story 
of revenge. Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, is visited by the 
ghost of his father, who tells Hamlet that he had been poisoned 
by his own brother, Hamlet’s uncle, Claudius. Having married 
Hamlet's mother, Queen Gertrude, Claudius has become the new 
king. The prince is deeply shocked at his father's death, and he 
vows to get revenge. However, Hamlet is a man of gentle breed- 
ing. Though very courageous, he cannot bring himself to kill the 
present king in cold blood. He waits, again and again, for the 
right time. Hamlet wants to make sure that Claudius had poi- 
soned his father, and he puts on a play in which the poison scene 
is enacted. The king's confusion and fright at seeing this scene 
are enough to convince Hamlet of his uncle's guilt. Still Hamlet 
takes no action. Finally he finds an opportunity for vengeance. 
He takes part in an exhibition duel and is slightly wounded by 
his opponents poisoned sword. When he learns that both the 
duel and the poisoned sword were arranged by the king, he stabs 
the king with the poisoned sword. Hamlet gets his revenge, but 
at the cost of his own life. 


QUESTIONS 


. What is the main thought of this play? 

. How did Hamlet learn of his father's murder? 
. What did he vow to do? 

. What made him delay action? 


How was his vow finally kept? 


. How do the details support the main thought? 
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B 
Tur WRECK or THE THoMas HYKE 

This remarkable story by Frank Stockton describes how 
three men were saved from a shipwreck at sea by remaining in 
the wrecked ship for more than a week. The rest of the crew had 
left the ship in small boats. Three men were too timid to trust 
their fate to a little boat tossing in the middle of a vast ocean 
during a pitch-dark night. They decided to risk staying on board 
at least till morning. By that time, and for several days more, 
they noticed that the ship was not sinking any lower. The deck 
and the floors were queerly slanted, and they found that they 
were walking on the wall of the stateroom instead of on the 
floor. They could remain comfortable and eat well, for the ship 
was stocked with food. When the three men thought of their 
shipmates in the open lifeboats, lost in the ocean and at the 
mercy of stormy weather, they felt pleased with their own good 
luck. Even when the ship settled to à depth of almost forty feet 
under water, they were still comfortable. With doors and port- 
holes tightly closed, no water came in, and there was plenty of 
air to breathe. It was strange looking out through the portholes 
above and seeing water instead of sky! When some heavy cargo 
dropped out of the ship, the ship became lighter and it rose 
again. A passing steamer saw the wreck, and the men were taken 


off. The safest place in the ocean, for them, had been inside the 
wreck. 


QUESTIONS 

- What is the main thought of this story? 

- Why didn't these three men try to escape in lifeboats? 

- Why didn't they drown when the wreck was submerged? 

- What made the wreck rise again? 

. How do the details in this 
thought? 


SUE Ne 


paragraph support the main 


8. STATING THE MAIN IDEA 


Sometimes in picking out the main idea 
fail to state it exactly. We may leave out i 
ample, we may say that the main id 
"Accidents caused by fatigue." 
exactly and specifically. Othe 


in a paragraph, we may 
mportant parts. For ex- 
ea is "Accidents," when it is really 
It is important to state the main idea 
rwise we have not stated it at all. 
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Look at these sentences. They all seem to tell about the same 
thing. Do they? 


1. Dangerous fires are occasionally caused by carelessness. 

2. Good campers learn to build fires in safe places. 

3. Men were able to make fires for more than 20,000 years before 
matches were invented. 


All three sentences are about fires. All three are about making 
fires. There the similarity ends. If we were to be content with what 
these sentences have in common, we would never understand or 
remember what they are about. To state their full meaning, we must 
include the items that make them different. As topics these sentences 
could be written: 

l. Fires made by carelessness 


2. Fires made in safe places 
3. Fires made without matches 


EXERCISE 11 


The next two paragraphs have the same title, but they are about 
two different topics. Read each paragraph carefully. Then select for 
each the best topic from the choices below it. 


Harp WATER 

1. Water that comes from rivers or lakes always has some 
minerals dissolved in it. If a large proportion of these minerals 
is present, the water is called “hard.” That does not mean that 
it is solid, like stone. It means only that the dissolved minerals 
make the water less useful, or harder to use. It may be unpleas- 
ant to taste, and some people will not drink it. It is difficult to 
do any washing with it because it does not allow soap to lather. 


The topic is: 
a. Hard water does not make lather. 
b. Many dissolved minerals make water difficult to use. 


c. There are dissolved minerals in hard water. 


Hanp WATER 
2. Water is always thought of as being soft to the touch. It 
does not seem to resist ordinary movement in it, such as the 
movement of your hand in a basin of water. However, it can 
vard anything that strikes it with 


suddenly become hard tow 
speed. If you slap your hand quickly on the surface of water, 
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you can hear the slap. You can probably feel it, too. A diver who 
hits the water in a “belly flop” becomes painfully aware that 
water can be hard. A lead bullet, fired directly at a body of 
water, will even be flattened out of shape by the hard resistance. 

The topic is: 

a. Water is hard if struck with speed. 

b. Water feels hard to a diver, 

c. Hard water flattens lead bullets. 


EXERCISE 12 


At the end of the following selection on the Vikings you will 
find a list of topics. There will be a topic to match the exact thought 
of each of the six paragraphs. Be careful! A number of extra topics 
have been included that do not fit exactly, Avoid those topics. 

Directions: Read the first paragraph. Turn to the list of topics 
(page 20) and select the topic that expresses the paragraph thought 
most exactly. Write it on your paper. Do not write in this book. Do 
the same for the remaining paragraphs in this exercise, 


THe VikiNcs 
1, The Scandinavian countries are among the most civilized 
in the world. They include Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Their people are cultured and peace- 
they have been at peace e 


steal for loot, They would 
lage, far from their own co 


3. The Vikings were highly skilled as navigators. Each boat 
carried a sail, but the Viking: 
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The warriors, sometimes as many as fifty, sat in two long rows 
along each side of the boat. The boat was entirely open, with no 
roof or shelter of any kind. The men endured the hardships of 
wind, severely cold temperatures, stormy rains, and long hours 
of fatigue while rowing amazingly long distances. Yet, despite 
these hardships and despite the lack of any navigators’ instru- 
ments, they managed to find their way far north to Russia, west 
to France and England, and more than 1000 miles south to Spain. 


4. It is probable that the Vikings were fishermen before 
they became pirates. When fish were scarce at their own shores, 
they took their boats far out to sea or to other shores. Perhaps 
some boat was unable to make a haul of fish one day and the 
leader decided his group could not return empty-handed. Per- 
haps he was tempted to steal from some peaceful boat anchored 
at the shore. Perhaps, too, he found other objects that were en- 
ticing to his band. No matter how it began, the custom of piracy 
spread rapidly among them. The word Viking referred to the 
kind of boat these pirates used. Later the term Viking became a 
terrifying word to Europeans all along the Atlantic. Vikings were 
pictured as giants in size, with flaming yellow hair and blue eyes, 
always with heavy swords in their hands. 


5. They were able to steal whole territories as well as money 
and objects of value. The daring of their attacks frightened their 
victims so that they could not fight back. When the Vikings met 
with success so easily, they were no longer satisfied to carry off 
their plunder. They learned that it was more profitable to cap- 
ture a territory and stay on as conquerors and rulers of the land. 
Some of them remained in Russia, to become the dukes and 
princes of a considerable part of that country. They were un- 
doubtedly the ancestors of those Russians who today are blond 
of hair and blue-eyed. The coast of France known as Normandy 
received its name from the Northmen, that is, the Vikings who 
conquered the land and remained as rulers. 
ages did not end with conquests 
950, the Vikings found the land 
dventurer named Eric the 
ea and discovered the 


a new land, which he named Green- 


6. Their adventurous voy 
in Europe. In about the year 
now called Iceland. Then a reckless a 
Red ventured farther into the unknown s 


green and pleasant shores of 
land. There he decided to establish a colony. Most of his crew 
remained with him. But soon his son, Leif (or Leif Ericson), was 
spurred by the same urge for new deeds of daring. Undaunted 
by the mysterious seas beyond Greenland, he took a small group 
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with him on a trip still farther west. It was this group that finally 
landed their small open boats on the shores of what was later to 
be known as America. The first white man to discover our con- 
tinent was a Viking, and the year was about 1000. This was at 
least 500 years before the voyage of Columbus. 


LIST OF TOPICS 
- The warrior ancestors of the Scandinavians 
. Ruthless fighters 
- Discovery of America 
- Daring voyages lead to discovery of America 
- The Viking fishermen 
- How peaceful fishermen became terrible Vikings 
- The Scandinavian countries 
- The civilized and peaceful Scandinavians 
- Vikings conquer whole countries 
10. Conquerors 
1l. Navigators 
12. The Vikings as skillful navigators 
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9. WHERE TO LOOK FOR THE MAIN IDEA 


Main Idea in the First Sentence 


In many paragraphs the main idea appears in the first sentence. 
This is very helpful, because that first sentence is a guide to the sen- 


er to see at once how the details 
will be related to the paragraph idea. 


Here is a paragraph of this kind. Notice how the first sentence 
presents the main idea. 


1. A new and different kind of 
gives us more information abou 
Scope can give. 2. It is called 


heavens. 5. These 
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How does thé first’Sentence help your reading of this paragraph? 
It tells you to look for two things in the rest of the sentences a ait 
ferent kind of telescope and more information about the stars. 

Now read again the sentences from 2 through 7 on page 20 to see 
how each one provides details related to the main thought: 


2. Gives the name of the telescope and describes it 
3. Tells how the new telescope is different: it focuses radio 
. waves instead of light rays 

4. Tells what the telescope gives us: we learn about dark stars 
i 5. Tells why the information is new: before this telescope was 
invented, these stars could not be seen 

6. Proves the unusual ability of this telescope to get information 

7. Gives more evidence of new information gained by the radio- 
telescope: the discovery of stars at unimaginably great distances 


EXERCISE 13 

Read the next example to see how the main thought in the first 
sentence helps you to understand the paragraph. 

Directions: Copy the first sentence. From this sentence you can 
tell that the rest of the paragraph will give reasons for doubt about 
the proposal that we plan to send a man to the moon. Under this first 
sentence, list briefly each reason for doubt. 

Many people are wondering whether we should plan to 
send a man to the moon. We are told that it may cost our nation 
twenty billion dollars to carry out this project. It may take ten 
years of continuous research, experiments, and work. All this la- 
bor and money may have to be withdrawn from many other ac- 
tivities of great importance. We may have less money for progress 
in medicine. We would have less for urgent military expenses. 
We may have to reduce our standard of living. In spite of all 
such reductions, there is not even any guarantee that the moon 


project will succeed. 


Main Idea in Part of the First Sentence 
Writers often join two or more ideas into a single sentence. Find 

the two ideas in each of the following sentences: 

e men did not hesitate. 


It was a dangerous job, but th 
r they have worked hard. 


The boys are discouraged, fo 
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Sentences like these may contain the main idea of a paragraph. 
When this happens, the reader must be careful. Only one of the two 
ideas can really be the main idea of the paragraph. 

Read the following example. Find the main idea. If the other 


sentences support your choice, you may be certain that you have 
selected the main idea. 


Earthquakes are sometimes so mild that one may hardly be 
aware of them, but some of them create terrible disasters. The 
violent heaving of the ground may shatter thousands of homes 
into crumbling ruins. A river may be jolted out of its course, and 
its rushing waters flood the land. An entire city may be destroyed 
and all its inhabitants killed. One earthquake in Chile caused 
enormous waves that raced all the way across the Pacific Ocean 
and drowned thousands of people in several coastal towns of 


Japan. 
The first sentence contained two ideas: (1) mild earthquakes 
are not noticed; (2) other earthquakes cause great disasters, The rest 
of the paragraph presented examples of disasters. The main idea of 


the paragraph, therefore, appeared only in the second part of the 
first sentence, 


EXERCISE 14 


Read the p 
ideas: (1) He never knew w 


was a capable speaker. At first he kept his hands clasped behind 
him. Then, realizing that this woul 


his speech he kept shifti i 


Sometimes he even wis 
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Main Idea in First and Second Sentences 


Sometimes a writer uses a second sentence to restate his main 
idea. He does this either to emphasize the idea or to make sure that 
it is clear. 

Antibiotics can cure some diseases very quickly. Their ac- 
tion is fast and sure. Pneumonia, which used to be a fatal disease, 
is cured easily by one of these drugs. Many infections of the 
stomach, kidney, ear, and throat will succumb rapidly after the 
patient has taken some tablets for a few days. Many kinds of 
disease germs are attacked and killed by these drugs. No matter 
what part of the body is affected, the drug finds its way to that 
spot through the blood stream and destroys the infection. 


The first two sentences say practically the same thing: antibi- 
otics work quickly and effectively. The second merely repeats the 
first. The rest of the sentences give examples and explanations. 


Review of Four Places to Look for the Main Thought 
The various positions studied so far for the main thought in a 
paragraph are: 
1. In all of the first sentence 
2. In the first part of the first sentence — à s 
3. In the second part of the first sentence a» É 


4. In all of the first and second sentences 


1, o 


MAIN IDEA 
m mE 
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EXERCISE 15 


Locate the main idea in each of the following paragraphs. You 
will find the main thought in one of the four places reviewed for you 
on the preceding page. 


Jot down the main idea for each of the four paragraphs. Then 
be ready to tell how the details in each paragraph support your 
choice of the main thought. 


The height that can be reached by airplanes has been in- 
creasing every year. During the first ten or twelve years of mod- 
ern aviation, the greatest flying height of planes was about 2000 
feet, or less than half a mile. At greater heights, the air becomes 
thinner and more power is needed to climb. Improvements in 
engines then allowed planes to climb up to 10,000 feet, or about 
two miles. By 1950, even our great passenger planes, with a load 
of one hundred or more passengers, were able to cruise at a 
height of four miles. Then there came new inventions in air- 
plane design, and new planes were built to establish new records 
in high flying. 


When builders of planes found that the air above the height 


of 30,000 feet was too rare to Support their planes, they began to 
design new planes that could fly in the thinner air at that height. 
They made the engines of lighter yet sturdier met 
devised a new kind of engine, the jet engine, which did not 
depend on propellers to pull the plane through the air. They 
made the plane’s body much lighter, They incre 
of the wings. With each new development th 
higher and higher into the skies. 

It seems unbelievable that a plane weighing several tons 
can sail along so serenely at 85,000 feet up in the air. Neverthe- 
less, a number of our planes are capable of doing this. The air 
is so rare at that great height that one wonders how the plane 
stays up. The pilot uses his oxygen mask constantly. Otherwise 
he would be dead in seconds from lack of air, His body is com- 


pletely encased in a covering that protects him from the intense 
cold and the reduced pressure. 


Regular passengers in 
cial equipment. They are 


al. They even 


ased the spread 
e planes thrust 


perature is also regulated. The 
temperature outside may be as cold as at the north pole, but the 
inside of the cabin is very comfortable. 
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Main Idea at the End 


In some paragraphs, the main idea appears in the last sentence. 
There it acts as a summary of the other sentences. It ties them all 
together and shows what they have in common. Of course, a good 
reader does not wait for this final sentence to appear. He figures out 
the main idea as he reads. This is not difficult to do, as you will see. 

First, here is a short paragraph with the topic sentence at the 
beginning. Read it and note how details support the topic sentence. 


A 
There are three important reasons why foreigners come to 
this country. Some of them come here for the freedom of wor- 
ship that our nation provides. Others come because they cannot 
endure the political persecution in their own land. Most of them, 
however, wish to escape from poverty in their own country and 


to enjoy the many opportunities that America offers them. 


Here is the same paragraph with the topic sentence at the end 
instead of at the beginning. Even though you already know what 
the paragraph is about, notice the different effect you get when you 
read it in this new arrangement. Here the details build up to the 


topic sentence. 


B 
me to this country for the freedom of 


d here. Others come because they can- 
ution in their own land. Most of 
from poverty in their own coun- 
t America offers them. 
hy foreigners come 


Some immigrants co 
worship that is encourage 
not endure the political persec! 
them, however, wish to escape 
try and enjoy the many opportunities tha 
These are the three important reasons W 
to this country. 
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In the preceding paragraph each of the first three sentences gives 
a reason why foreigners come to this country. After two or three 
sentences you could easily grasp the main idea. Now see how quickly 
you can get the main idea of the paragraph below. Look for some- 
thing that is repeated in each sentence. 


The very earliest form of writing consisted of pictures drawn 
by prehistoric men on the walls of the caves where they lived. 
These pictures were messages or records that could be roughly 
understood by their companions. The civilized Egyptians were 
still writing with pictures 100,000 years later. But their pictures, 
called hieroglyphics (hior-a-glif’iks), could be combined into 
actual words. They formed records that other Egyptians could 
read. Modern man, however, developed writing through letters 
that could be formed into words. Then inventors of type cut 
letters out of wooden blocks or cast them in metal. With these 
they could get hundreds or thousands of books printed in the 
time it took to write a single book by hand. Many generations 
later the records or stories in those books could still be read by 
others. Those four stages represent the slow but steady develop- 
ment of the history of written communication. 


The following clues should have helped you get the main idea 
before you reached the last sentence. 

1. Writing with pictures 

2. Writing with hieroglyphics 

3. Writing with letters that form words 

4. Writing put into print 


EXERCISE 16 


This exercise will test your ability to decide whether the main 
thought is in the first sentence or in the | 


Read enough of each paragraph to m 
read the rest to confirm your judgment 

Directions: Write on your p 
the following five paragraphs. A 
First or Last to indicate its positi 


ast. Do not start by guessing. 
ake a good judgment. Then 
aper the topic sentence of each of 
fter you write this sentence, write 
on in the paragraph. 

l. Horses have almost completely disappeared from view 
on our streets and roads. Everyone uses an automobile instead of 
a carriage. Heavy carting that used to be done by horse and 


wagon is now done by trucks of various sizes. The farmer's plow 
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that used to be drawn by a horse is now pulled by a tractor. 
Heavy “combines” run by automotive power cut and thresh the 
grain and pour it into bags, and bind the straw into bales. Even 
the old-fashioned milk wagon vanished when the modern milk 
truck took its place. 

2. Horses may still be seen at race tracks, however, and no 
circus is complete without the horses used by trick riders. If you 
have ever seen a rodeo you know that it wouldn't be a rodeo 
without horses. We cannot overlook the importance of horses in 
the western cattle ranges. Although horses have become less 
important in America, apparently they still are needed. 


3. Because the horse has become less and less useful, most of 
the three million horses in the United States today are used pri- 
marily for sport and pleasure. On horseback sportsmen hunt 
game such as foxes, coyotes, and hare. Some cities have riding 
stables and bridle paths for people interested in horseback riding. 
Some people who are expert riders compete in horse shows. 


4. Nearly everyone thinks of the word subtract as the act 
of taking something away in order to find out what is left. That 
is a meaning of the word, but only one meaning. If we think 
about it for a moment, we remember that there is another mean- 
ing. Subtraction also means finding the difference between two 
unequal amounts to see by how much one is larger or smaller 
than the other. There is a third meaning, too, that most people 
about. If you begin with a small amount that you 
r to match some larger amount, you 
btract. Yet in order to find the 


d, you must use the process of 
alize that subtraction actually 
just one. 


rarely think 
wish to increase in orde 
really have to add to it, not su 
size of the amount you still nee 
subtraction. It is interesting to re 
has three meanings and three uses, not 

5. Fish are cold-blooded creatures, but the whale is warm- 


blooded, like warm-blooded animals. Fish have gills so they can 


breathe in water, but the whale has lungs and must come up 


frequently to fll them with air. Fish lay eggs in the water and 
from these eggs little fish develop, but whales grow their babies 
within their bodies, as land animals do. Baby fish swim about in 
the water the moment they develop from eggs, but infant whales 


do not know how to swim. They must come to the surface im- 


mediately, otherwise they will drown. All of this goes to prove 
that whales, like most of the warm-blooded animals, are really 


mammals, not cold-blooded creatures like fish. 
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Main Idea in the First and Last Sentences 


A writer may occasionally start a paragraph with the main idea 
and finish it by repeating the main idea in the last sentence. He be- 
gins by telling you what to expect. At the end he clinches your un- 
derstanding by reminding you about what you have read. 

The paragraph below is an example. Read it and note how the 
last sentence repeats the idea of the first sentence. 


Most people do not recognize the sound of their own voices. 
This statement may surprise you, but frequent tests have shown 
that it is true. You may think you know the sound of your voice. 
The sounds you make are heard by others as your voice leaves 
your mouth and travels through the air. However, you hear them 
as they are conducted through the bones of your skull. As they 
pass through the bones these sounds are changed. You yourself 
hear only that changed voice. Everyone else can hear your true 


voice. If you could hear it as others do, you would be greatly 
surprised. 


The two sentences underscored really state the same thought. 
“People do not recognize” and “you would be greatly surprised” are 
both saying the same thing. That repetition is not wasted. It is help- 


ful, when you come to the end of a paragraph, to see that you were 
thinking correctly as you read. 


MAI 


EXERCISE 17 


Of the five paragraphs that follow, 
end and some do not. After reading the 
thought is expressed in each paragraph 

Directions: Be prepared to answer these questions orally: 
- Which paragraphs did 
- What is the main idea i 
- Where there is repetiti 
- In each paragraph, wl 


some repeat the topic at the 
m all, decide where the main 


you like best and why? 

n each paragraph? 

on, what words are repeated? 

nat details support the main thought? 
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1. People are often shocked when they first hear their voices 
on a recording tape. They recall the words they spoke, but they 
cannot recall the voice. Sometimes they protest that the sound 
was changed by some mechanical defect. Sometimes they will 
not believe that the voices are their own. Their friends insist that 
the recordings are accurate and true. Gradually they learn to 
accept the playbacks as their own voices. Yet, even after a num- 
ber of additional recordings, they continue to think their voices 
sound strange. 

2. It is true that tape recorders, radios, and phonographs do 
not generally provide a strictly accurate reproduction of sounds. 
Many things must happen in these machines before sounds 
emerge from them. In a phonograph, for example, the needle 
produces an electric current from the grooves in a record. This 
current must pass through electrical tubes and other parts called 
coils, resistors, and condensers. If any of these parts become 
damaged or are not made exactly right, the sound which emerges 
from the speaker will be distorted. Indeed, even if all the parts 
are working well, the speaker itself is often responsible for in- 
accurate sound production. It is no wonder, then, that the sound 
which finally emerges from a phonograph, as well as from the 
other sound-producing machines, is slightly different from the 
original. 

3. Electronic engineers have developed hi-fi, which over- 
comes many faults in sound reproduction. The term comes from 
the two words "high fidelity," which mean very faithful or very 
accurate. Many music lovers were dissatisfied with the results 
they got from their radios, phonographs, and tape recorders. 
They insisted on better reproduction of voices and music. The 
engineers worked for a long time over this problem. They refined 
all the parts that went into the electrical machines and arranged 
these parts better. Now anyone who can afford the price can 
obtain nearly perfect sound reproduction through his hi-fi set in 


his own home. 


4. Stereophonic (ster'iocfán'ik) sound machines are another 


clever invention of electronic engineers. These are machines 
which produce sound that appears to come from different parts 
of the room in which the listener is sitting, rather than from 
one loudspeaker. When you attend a concert where a whole 
orchestra is playing, some of the music comes from the left side 


of the stage and some from the right. You may hear the violins 
and flutes from the left, and the bass and kettledrums from the 
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right. In the ordinary phonograph those sounds would ni 
from one loudspeaker. In the stereophonic machine, on the other 
hand, there are two or more loudspeakers, set some distance 
apart. Although the music comes from one record, the sounds a 
distributed to both speakers. The effect is startling; you feel as i 
you are surrounded by a real orchestra. Stereophonic phono- 
graphs, radios, and tape recorders are the inventions that en- 
gineers have given to music lovers everywhere. 

5. There are many hi-fi fans who prefer to build their owi 
sets. They not only enjoy music, but they have a very keen in- 
terest in the problems of sound reproduction. They find great 
pleasure in constructing or in creating. They do not actually 
make tubes, coils, condensers, or any of the other parts that go 
into the sound machines. They purchase these devices as sepa- 
rate parts. The pleasure comes from putting them all together 
and solving the complicated problems of placement, wiring, 
soldering, and testing. All of these problems must be solved be- 
fore even the first note of their favorite music can be heard. 


The Main Idea Within the Paragraph 


When the main thought is stated 
graph, you can usually recognize it easi 
understanding the rest of the paragr 
you will probably expect to find it 
be tempted to look there for it eve 
graph. 

However, when the main thought is buried somewhere inside 
the paragraph, you may possibly be puzzled about it. Of course, you 
now know how to look for something that is similar in all the sen- 


tences. This skill will always assist you in finding the main thought. 
But there is also another method that will be helpful to you. 


Main thoughts are usually statements of something general, 


explanation. Note the following 
details they suggest. 


at the beginning of a para- 
ly. It serves to guide you in 
aph. If it is not at the beginning, 
at the end. You might sometimes 
n before reading the whole para- 


main ideas and the 


1. The automobile has many uses. (What are those uses?) 

2. Our government provides Various services in repayment for 
taxes. (What Services?) 

3. Many bank buildings are imitations of 


Greek architecture. 
( Examples of these banks will probably 


follow. ) 
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As you read down through a paragraph, your mind should be 
alert for the first general statement. That is likely to be the topic sen- 
wherever it may be. But make sure of it by matching it with 


tence, 


. Students today are far ahead of the students of one hundred 


years ago. (Some examples will prove it.) 


. The new capital of Brazil was built in a most unusual way. 


( What is unusual about it? ) 


. Before considering teaching as a career, one must be aware 


of the necessary qualifications. ( What are the qualifications?) 


. The doctor recommended some simple exercises to hasten re- 


covery. ( What exercises were included?) 


the other sentences which should support it. 


EXERCISE 18 


Some of the sentences below might well be used for topic sen- 
tences. Others are intended as details. See if you can recognize which 


kind of sentence each is. 


Directions: Number your paper 1-10. Write T beside the num- 


ber of 


T 


2. 
3. 


4. 


na 


8. 


9. 
10. 


With the help of the 
to read paragraphs that do not imme 
thought. Read the following paragraph 
supply details to support the main 


. A cubic foot of air in a v 


each sentence that would make a good topic sentence. 


There are tests that show whether water from a well or 
spring can be considered safe for drinking. 

Bacteria in water can be killed by boiling. 

It took many years before the colonists learned to use water 


for power. 
The balloonist threw all the sand bags overboard to keep the 


craft air-borne. 
alley weighs less than a cubic foot 


of air on a mountain top. 


. Pikes Peak in Colorado is nearly 15,000 feet high. 
. Under the influence of wind, r 


ain, and waves, solid rock is 
very gradually turned into mud and sand. 

Those who traveled west in search of gold took very great 
risks. 

Only a few discovered gold 
Others lost their fortunes even 


and became wealthy. 
after they had found gold. 


thought within the paragraph. 
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above exercise you are now better prepared 
diately disclose their main 
to see how sentences can 


You throw a ball up in the air as fast as you can. It reaches 
a point where it seems to pause for a moment, and then it comes 
down. Shoot a bullet straight up. It will travel much faster and 
higher than the ball, but it, too, will come down. Whatever goes 
up must come down. We have always thought this to be true. 
An airplane may climb to a height of seventeen miles and then 
travel far and long. Yet it does not stay up forever, Finally, like 
everything else, it must come down. 


In that paragraph you observed several statements of details. 
They told about things going up and then coming down. There was 
one general statement that referred to all those details—" Whatever 


goes up must come down." That was the topic sentence. The other 
general statement helped to support it also. 


EXERCISE 19 


In the following paragraphs the topic sentence will be found 
somewhere within the body of each paragraph. After you have lo- 


cated it, check all of the sentences carefully to see whether all the 
other details support the topic sentence, 


Directions: Write the numbers 1-5 on your paper for the five 
paragraphs. Beside each number, write the letter that precedes the 
sentence which you have selected as the one that contains the main 
thought of the paragraph, 
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is only one of the reptiles that nature has provided with very 
unusual tongues. d. There is a kind of lizard that can scratch the 
back of its head with its tongue. e. The strangest tongue of all is 
the proud possession of the anteater. f. It is fastened not to its 
mouth at all, but to its breastbone. g. No wonder it can reach 
deep into some hole in an anthill and come out with a food sup- 
ply of a large number of ants, which it eagerly licks up with its 
long and sticky tongue. 


PARAGRAPH 2 

a. The crew was confident as the new ocean liner started her 
voyage from England. b. She was built for great speed, and her 
captain was eager to maintain that speed. c. He kept his mighty 
engines throbbing with full power. d. When he finally sighted 
the Statue of Liberty, he announced that the trip had been ac- 
complished in less than four and a half days. e. A new world's 
record had been established. f. The other ships in the harbor 
greeted the vessel with continuous blasts of their deep-voiced 
horns. g. The crews all crowded to the rails to cheer and wave 
to her. h. The city of New York gave the superliner a memorable 


and tumultuous welcome. 


P PanacnAPH 3 

^ Most of the small homes of today are built of brick or 
wbd. b. Tall buildings, such as skyscrapers, use steel and con- 
crete in their construction. c. In ancient Egypt, the people built 
their great temples and pyramids with very large blocks of stone. 
d. However, the ingenious Assyrians found a way to use clay 
bricks for their temples because the only material available to 
them was clay. e. In every age architects have planned their 
buildings according to the building material they could obtain. 
f. Early Greece and Rome had supplies of marble and granite. 
g. It was therefore natural for the Greeks and Romans to make 


their buildings of stone blocks. 


PARAGRAPH 4 

onderful opportunity to provide fun 
and entertainment for the students, b. Student plays, either in 
the auditorium or at the front of the classroom, can be both 
thrilling and amusing. c. Surely the schools of today offer pleas- 
ure and interest as well as serious study and hard work. d. What 
can be more exciting and stimulating than a basketball contest 
in the gymnasium or a baseball game on the field? e. Even an 


a. A school dance is a w 
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occasional classroom discussion on a favorite topic, such as 
“Planning Our Field Trip,” can enliven the atmosphere of a 
school day by providing stimulating conversation. 


PARAGRAPH 5 

a. Close to shore the ocean may be no deeper than your own 
height. b. A half mile out it is probably 100 to 200 feet deep. 
c. As the distance from shore increases, the ocean tends to be- 
come immensely deeper. d. The greatest depths of the ocean 
stagger the imagination. e. There are tremendous troughs on the 
ocean floor that are four or five miles deep. f. In some few spots 
the ocean depth is more than seven miles, or as far below the sur- 
face as the highest mountains are above it. 
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UNRAVELING 
DIFFICULT 
SENTENCES 2 


You know how important it is to keep the main thought of the 
paragraph in mind. You should not read and digest sentences one 
by one. You also know that, as a rule, all the sentences in a para- 
graph are related to the main thought. You have learned how to find 
the main thought rapidly. When the sentences are fairly short and 
easily understood, the main idea of the paragraph can be recognized 
without trouble. 

Long, complicated sentences should not frighten you. They are 
easily understood when you know what to do with them. For ex- 
ample, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” a well-known story, opens 
with a sentence that is 79 words long! Yet the meaning is clear. The 
important words in this 79- imply state that “there 


word sentence Si 
is a quiet little town on the Hudson River, named Tarrytown." 
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1. GRAMMAR CAN HELP YOU READ LONG SENTENCES 


Why do writers use long sentences? One reason is that “ee 
sentences do not always express enough of the writer's thought. i 
longer sentence can include details which provide much more au 
est and meaning. A longer sentence can pull ideas together and 


show how they are related. Notice the difference in these two sen- 
tences: 


1. Jack's dog chases my cat. 


2. Whenever he is not tied up, Jack's big shaggy dog chases my 
little brown cat around the block just for fun. 


The core, or main part, of each sentence is the same, but you 
can see for yourself how much more you can get from the longer 
sentence, 

When you learn how to find the core of a sentence, the difficulty 
of a long sentence suddenly disappears, and you can unravel the 
meaning. Before studying complicated sentences, we will begin with 


easy ones. Some of the first steps in the sections that follow may be 
a review for you. 


2. THE CORE OF THE SENTENCE 


The core of a sentence often consists 


of only two or three words. 
These words tell what is happening or w 


hat happened. 
WHAT IS HAPPENING? 
Dogs are barking. 
Tom wins! 
Snow falls. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 
Dogs barked. 
Tom won! 
Snow fell. 

Each of these cor 


es might be the heart 
of related details. For 


of a long sentence full 
example: 


For some strange reason, just at dawn the dogs barked 
frantically i 


Y in every part of the village, disturbing the sleepers. 
Every other part of this sentence is relat 
two words of the core: dogs barked. The ot 
tails as when, where, why, hoi 
At the top of the followi 
answer these questions about 


ed in some way to the 


her parts tell such de- 
v, and with what result. 


ng page, notice how the other parts 
the core, dogs barked. 
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Why? for some strange reason 

When? just at dawn 

How? frantically 

Where? in every part of the village 
With what result? disturbing the sleepers 


In the next sentence you can also see the difference between the 
core words and the details. Notice that the details in this sentence 
answer four of the questions: 


For a whole day the snow fell in the valley, slowly but 
steadily, covering the land with a thick, white, fluffy blanket. 


Core: Snow fell. 


When? for a whole day 
Where? in the valley 
How? slowly but steadily 


With what result? covering the land 
with a thick, white, fluffy blanket 


Finding the Verb 


The verb is the most important part of the core for the reader. 
First, it is the easiest part to find; second, it leads quickly and easily 
to the other parts of the core. How do you find the verb? Here are 
four clues to help you: 


1. Certain verbs are easily recogn 
and tell what someone or something is doing or did. 


ized because they show action 


Mary sang. 


Diamonds sparkle. 
The plane crashed. 


Clouds float in the sky. 


2. The action of some verbs is not so easily recognized, although 


the verbs show action. 
The soldier slept peacefully. 
(Sleeping means “doing something.” ) 
The little boy had a nickel in his hand. 
(Had means “held” or “owned.” ) 
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3. There are some verbs that do not show action at all. They 
do not tell what someone does. Rather, they tell what he is or was. 
The most common verb in this group is be with its forms am, is, are, 
was, been, being, were. Other verbs in this group are appear, be- 
come, seem, look, sound, grow, remain, feel, smell, taste. 


John was a good student. 
He remained a good student while at college. 
He became a lawyer. 


4. Verbs are time-telling words. They show whether the action 
is in the present or the past. Their form or spelling changes if you 
change the sentence from past to present, or from present to past. 
Verbs are the only words in the sentence that do change in this way. 


Present: The jet plane flies swiftly. 
Past: The jet plane flew swiftly. 


The Helping Verb 


Many verbs consist of two Or more word: 
played, have been running. Phr 
Ways: 


" l. Some form of the verb be may be used with the -ing form of 
the main verb (the present participle). The verb that appears be- 
fore the present participle is called the helping verb. 


s, as is running, had 
ases of this kind are formed in three 
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HELPING VERBS PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


was fighting 
are going 
am seeing 
will be leaving 


jl] 2. Some form of the verb have may be used with the past par- 
ticiple of the verb. 


HELPING VERBS PAST PARTICIPLE 
has walked 
had played 
has bought 
have carried 


3. Other helping verbs may be used with the past participle: 


might have gone 


could. have come 
would have run 


must have seen 


Finding the Subject 


Once you have the verb, you can find the subject easily. Ask 
Who? or What? before the verb. The answer will be the subject. 


Before breakfast the men had covered fourteen miles. 
The verb is: had covered 
Ask: Who had covered? 
Answer: men had covered 
Men is the subject. 


The chair had been broken during the fight. 
The verb is: had been broken 
Ask: What had been broken? 
chair had been broken 
Chair is the subject. 


Answer: 


EXERCISE 1 


Find the verb and its subject i 


40. Be sure to include the helping verbs. 
Directions: Make two columns on your paper. List each verb 


phrase in the second column. Then in the left-hand column, write 


the subject of each. 


n each of the sentences on page 
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. An empty rowboat was found at the middle of the lake. 

. No one had seen the occupant. 

. However, a young man from town had been reported as a 
missing person. 

4. This young man might have been the occupant. 

5. The boat could have been overturned in the storm that 
morning. 

6. Therefore the police were searching for him and the boat. 

7. They were using grappling hooks in the lake. 

8. Suddenly the young man himself was noticed in the crowd 
at the dock. 

9. He was surprised at all the commotion. 


. His boat had simply drifted away from shore during the 
storm. 


[^N S 


3. TWO KINDS OF SENTENCE CORES 


There are two kinds of sentence cores. You will find one or the 
other in every English sentence. The 


first kind consists of just two 
parts: Subject and Verb. N 


ote this pattern in the sentences below: 
V 
1. Late in the evening the boat finally arrived. 
v ety SNEG, 
2. Bob slept badly on the first ni 
S V 


3. Everyone was surprised by the orchestra's fine 
=ne was surprised 


ght in camp. 


performance. 

The second kind of sentence 
ject, Verb, and Compleme 
Here again, you ask What? 


EXAMPLES: 


core consists of three parts: Sub- 
nt. How do you find the complement? 
But now you ask it after the verb. 


l. Alice enjoys poetry 
Enjoys what? Enjoys poetry. 
The word poetry is the complement. 

2. Everyone wanted tickets for the show, 
Wanted what? Wanted tickets. 
The word tickets is the complement, 

- For that one moment all of us were happy. 
Were what? Were happy. 
The word happy is the complement. 
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Remember that am, is, are, was, were, been may be used as 
helping verbs; for example, was reading, is making. You should ask: 
Was reading what? in order to find the complement. The question 
must follow the whole verb. 


To sum up: 

1. There are two kinds of sentence cores: 
Subject — Verb 
Subject - Verb - Complement 

2. To find the sentence core, first find the verb. Be sure to in- 
clude helping verbs, if there are any. 

3. To find the subject, ask Who? or What? before the verb. 

4. To find the complement, ask What? after the complete verb. 
Be careful when the verb phrase contains is, are, am, was, 
were, been, which are helping verbs. 


EXERCISE 2 

Make three columns on your paper. Over the first, write Subject; 
over the second, write Verb; over the third, write Complement. Find 
each of these parts in the sentences below and write them in the 


proper columns. 


. Bob was building a hi-fi. 

. He had been examining the c 
He had read the instructions carefully. 
Then he became busy with the materials. 
He fastened all the parts in the right places. 
He connected wires wherever necessary. 

He re-examined all the steps of his work. 

. The job seemed perfect in every way. 

. Strangely, however, the set remained silent. 
10. What could be wrong? 

ll. Finally, he discovered his one error. 

12. The switch had been left off. 


hart for an hour. 


$ g Lo 5eSIr- 


4. LOCATION OF THE CORE WORDS 


tand is the one in which 


The easiest kind of sentence to unders 
d the core words follow, 


the subject appears early in the sentence an 
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close together, in the natural order (Subject - Verb - Complement). 
Here is an example: 


The police officer stopped the runaway [horse]. 


Notice how the parts are marked. 


Subject: officer 
Verb: stopped 
Complement: [horse] 
From here on those marks will be used in this chapter to iden- 
tify the core words. 


In the next sentence the core words are still close together, even 
though the sentence is longer: 


The poor old woman clutched a shabby [shawl] about 
her narrow shoulders. 


You can recognize the core words here at once: 
Subject: Who clutched? woman 
Verb: clutched 
Complement: Woman clutched what? shawl 


When the Core Words Are Separated 


Read this sentence and find the core words: 


Bent and weary from her struggle against the cold 


wind, the poor old woman desperately clutched about her 
narrow shoulders a faded and shabby shawl, 


In longer sentences, the thought is often interrupted by various 
words and phrases. However, when you develop skill in finding the 
core words, you can grasp the meaning at the first rapid reading. All 
you need is practice in asking yourself the helpful questions: 

What is the verb? clutched 

Who clutched? woman 

Woman clutched what? shawl 


Did you notice these three things about th 
l. The subject was the four 
2. The verb was only 
3. The complement di 


e long sentence? 
teenth word in the sentence. 
two words away from the subject. 

d not appear until nine words later. 
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EXERCISE 3 


Make three columns on your paper and head them with the 
words Subject, Verb, and Complement. For each sentence, select the 
core words (there may be two or three), and write them in the 
proper columns. The first two sentences have been marked as a guide 
for you. 

1. Without a word of explanation, the sergeant in charge of the 

wounded men left [them] at the field hospital. 

2. At that moment the driver, unable to stop his truck, leaped 

to safety. 
3. Manuel, though weary from his many arduous labors, re- 


mained stubbornly on his feet. 
4. The little schooner, helpless in that fierce gale, lost its main- 


sail. 
5. We soon discovered, inside the soles of the spy's shoes, the 


miniature films of the secret documents. 
6. The native interpreter, with his strange use of English, care- 
fully explained to us the chief's request. 
7. Early in the morning, immediately upon their arrival at 
camp, the three boys went for a plunge in the lake. 
8. The vast flock of geese in the path of the plane endangered 
its flight. 
9. Only one elephant out of the herd 
when the storm broke. 
10. Under the glow of the warm spring sun 
away rapidly. 


of twelve remained quiet 


the snow melted 


Subject at End of Sentence 


As you know, the usual order of core words is Subject — Verb, as 


in this sentence: 
The golden sun, 
peared beyond the western horizon. 
der is reversed to produce an interesting ef- 
the following sentence 
erted and the verb 


like an enormous ball of fire, disap- 


Sometimes this or 
fect. Then the order is Verb - Subject. Read 


and notice the result when the sentence is inv 
comes before the subject. 
Beyond the western horizon, like an en 
fire, disappeared the golden sun. 


ormous ball of 
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EXERCISE 4 


Make two columns on your paper, the first for Subjects, and the 
second for Verbs. Write the core words of the following sentences in 
the proper columns. The first one is marked for you. 


1. Every day, in the morning edition of the newspaper, there 
appears a crossword puzzle. 


2. Early in April, came the heavy rains. 


3. High in the sky, like a silvery flash, could be seen the new 
giant jetliner. 

4. Through the broken doorway, rushed the shouting mob. 

5. Again and again, over the deck, crashed the towering waves. 


When One of the Core Words Is a Question Word 


Certain question words are often used as subjects or as comple- 
ments. They include Who, What, Whom, and Which. You will 


at or near the beginning of the sentence. 


usually find them used 


Notice these pairs of sentences: 


a. Statement: 


b. Question: 


a. Statement: 


b. Question: 


a. Statement: 


b. Question: 


Peter Stuyvesant bought 
the island of Manhattan 
from the Indians. 


Who bought the island of 
Manhattan? 


The school admitted a 
student today, 

Whom did the school ad- 
mit today? 


Mt. Everest is the high- 
est mountain in the 
world. 

Which is the highest 
mountain in the world? 
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CORE 
Peter Stuyvesant - bought - 
island 


who — bought — island 


school — admitted — student 


School- did admit - whom 


Mt. Everest — is - mountain 


which — is — mountain 


Verb Parts May Be Separated 


‘ In many sentences the verb parts are separated. Notice the 
ollowing examples: 
Instead of: 


The game will start soon. 


We may have: 


p = 


The game will soon start. 


Or even: 
The game will, if the weather is favorable, start at two 
o'clock. 
, In questions, the helping verb usually begins the sentence and 
is separated from the main verb. 


Are you really getting a watch for your birthday? 


Negative Verbs 


"yes" meaning. To 


Most verbs have a positive meaning, that is, 
lly insert the word 


give the sentence a negative meaning, we usua 


not. 
In four of the statements below, the negative is formed by add- 


ing the word not or no. In the other statements, it is formed by 
adding a negative prefix (dis-, im-) to some important word. 


Positive statement: 
Negative statements: 


Positive statement: 


The committee agreed with the proposal. 
The committee did not agree with the proposal. 
The committee disagreed with the proposal. 
The work was done perfectly. 


The work was not done perfectly. 

The work was done imperfectly. 

He found a way to cross the mountain. 

He did not find a way to cross the mountain. 
He found no way to cross the mountain. 


Negative statements: 


Positive statement: 
Negative statements: 


ot frequently requires the use of a 


Remember that the word n 
erb are then separated. 


helping verb, and the two parts of the v 


d with the proposal. 


Positive: The committee agree 
agree with the proposal. 


Negative: The committee did (not) 
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Summary of Ways to Find the Sentence Core 


These are the important guides that will help you find the 
core of the sentence in your reading: 


1. Look for the usual two or three core words that tell you 
what is happening, or what has happened. 

2. Remember to look first for the verb, no matter how far 
from the beginning it may be. 

3. Be sure to notice a helping verb if there is one, even if 
it is separated from the verb. 

4. Watch for the word not or no with the verb. If not or no 
is present, include it with the verb, although it is not a part of 
the verb. 


5. Find the subject by asking Who? or What? before the 
verb. 


6. Find the complement by asking What? after the verb. 


You will not have trouble in findin 
questions Who? Whom? Which? What? 
tence happens to be a long one, the str 
and complement will not lead you 
sentences: 


g the core if you apply the 
and answer them. If the sen- 
ange positions of the subject 
astray. Try your skill with these 


1. In spite of all the accusations and threats, in spite of the 
stunned silence of his devoted frien 


ds, not a single word of 
Stirring defense or simple explanation or humble apology 
did he speak. 


Core: he-did (not) speak - word 
2. Alone in his bedroom, wit 


h his head down on the table, sat 
the disconsolate boy. 


Core: boy — sat 


EXERCISE 5 


Although your answers Will be written on your paper, this exer- 
cise will become much mo : 


re valuable if you can discuss or explain 

the way you obtain them. 
Directions: Number your paper 1 
each sentence. Underline the subject 
place brackets around the compleme 


-8. Write the core words for 
once and the verb twice, and 
nt if there is one. 
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1. At the circus a sad-looking clown in a funny hat was enter- 
taining the merry children with a variety of comic tricks. 

2. Will the soldiers, after their daring escape, take the risk of a 
second capture by the enemy? 

3. Benjamin Franklin, for his discovery of the presence of elec- 
tricity in lightning, was not sufficiently appreciated during 
his lifetime. 

4. Suddenly, without the slightest warning, there appeared di- 
rectly in front of the swimmer a huge and savage shark. 

(caution: What appeared? ) 

5. In Alaska, Koomo, an Eskimo dog, had been teaching the 

methods of hunting to Silver Tail, her young puppy. 

. Very soon the two dogs saw a fat, brown rabbit behind a bush. 

7. Like a dark shadow, the mother silently crept toward the 


rabbit. 
8. With a leap like lightning, the rabbit 


brush. 


e 


escaped into the under- 


5. WHEN A VERB IS NOT A VERB 


There are some words we often use as verbs that can also be 
used as other parts of speech. Study these examples and notice the 


difference: 


The girls liked the races. 


e, not the verb. It is a noun. The girls 


(Races is the complement her 
liked what? races) 

The girls like racing. 
hat the girls were racing. It says that 


(This sentence does not say th 
hat? racing. It is a noun. ) 


they liked something. Liked w 


The girls enjoyed racing against the wind. 


(The whole phrase racing against the wind is the complemen 
he girls enjoyed what?—racing against the wind.) 


t here. 


Racing on speedy roller skates provided a great many thrills 


for the girls. 
d a great many 


It tells what provide 


( Racing is now the subject. 
ng is a noun. ) 


thrills, In this sentence the word raci 
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6. THE PUZZLE OF THE DOUBLE NEGATIVE 


When a sentence contains the word no, not, or nothing, the 


meaning of that word is pretty clear to you. The prefixes un- and 
dis- also mean not, as you know. 


Jim was satisfied is a positive statement. 

Jim was not satisfied is a negative statement. 
Jim was unsatisfied is a negative statement. 
Jim was dissatisfied is also a negative statement. 


A sentence may be puzzling when it contains two negatives, 
because one negative contradicts the meaning of the other. Study 
this example of the double negative: 


a. It was usual for the motion 
expect it to last a week. ) 
b. It was not usu 


picture to continue for a week. (You 


al for the motion picture to continue for a week. 
(You did not expect it to last a week. ) 


C. Tt was not unusual for the motion picture to continue for a week. 
(Frequently the motion picture would last for a week. ) 

Do you see how 

thought of b and repe 

Study this additi 


the two negatives in sentence c reversed the 
ated the positive thought of a? 


onal example of the double negative: 


à. It is legal to drive over 45 miles 


an 
hour on this road. 


b. 


It is illegal to drive over 45 miles an 
hour on this road, ( 
driving ove 
legal. ) 


This means that 
r 45 miles an hour is not 


€. It is not illegal to drive over 45 


miles an hour on this road. (This 
means that driving over 45 miles 
an hour is legal. ) 


A sentence with two negatives m 


wonder about its meaning. It is be 
to go on without understanding. 


ay occasionally cause you to 
tter to pause and make sure than 
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EXERCISE 6 


" Figure out the meaning of the double negatives in the follow- 
Des sentences. Then, on your paper, answer the question that fol- 
i 
ws each sentence. Number your answers. Be ready to explain them. 
1. It is not true that Taylor always distrusted his partner. 


(Did Taylor sometimes trust him?) 


2. It was not possible to misunderstand the jury’s verdict of 
guilty. 
(Was it clear that the prisoner was found guilty?) 


3. Bill’s father did not object to his son’s not returning on time, 
provided the boy telephoned home to explain about it. 


(Did the father always object to Bill’s coming home late?) 


4, The girl was not unhappy at the loss of her purse. 
(Did it seriously interfere with her happiness? ) 


5. The young fellow saw the policeman’s signal to go ahead, 
as not intended for him. 


but he was unaware that it wa 
( Was he supposed to go ahead?) 


6. Jane wasn't really displeased when her escort did not bring 


her a corsage. 
( Was she satisfied without it?) 
y weekend, not unlike most of the 
disappointing vacation. 
s vacation? ) 


7. It was a cold and drizzl 
other weekends during his 
(Did he have many good weekends on hi 


8. Harry was still worried because he had not yet learned that 


he had not failed the examination. 
(If he knew the facts, would he be pleased? ) 


9. My parents do not expect the trip to be unpleasant. 


( Are the parents anxious about the trip?) 
10. It was not often that the salesmen found it unnecessary to take 


a customer for a demonstration drive. 


(Did most customers request a demonstration drive?) 
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7. COMPOUND SENTENCE PARTS 


The word compound means having two or more parts of the 
same kind. Any part of the sentence core may be compound. 


1. The verb may be compound. That is, it may consist of two 
or more verbs. 


, c 
The actress dances and sings. actress — ire 
TEUER sl 
2. The subject may be compound. 
doors - c "a 
The doors and windows were open. and -were ope 
windows - 


3. The complement may be compound. 


sie 
John is a good swimmer and a fine diver. — John is ae, cue 


~ — diver 


These examples are short and easy. In longer sentences the com- 
pound parts may be somewhat harder to follow, but if you look for 
the sentence core in the usual way, you will get the meaning. 

Study this long sentence to see how the core may be found: 

a slashing tennis g 
, and won the champions 


Follow through each of the following s 


l. First, look for the verb, The first verb you see is played. 
2. Look for the subject. Who played? Peter played. Peter is the 
subject. 


3. Look for another verb, Is defeating a verb? You know that 
it is not, because it is an -ing word used alone. Looking further, you 
find the verb won, 

4, Look for the su 
the subject of won. 


5. Now look for complements. Peter 
game. What did he win? H 


Peter played 


ame, defeating Jim 
in the finals 


hip and silver cup. 


teps: 


bject. Who won? Was it Jim? No, Peter is 


played what? He played a 
€ won both the championship and cup. 
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Now you have the core of the sentence: 


NETT e played — — — — game 
Fete and Mm championship 
M and 


won 
cup 


EXERCISE 7 


Try your skill in fin 
parts in these sentences. 
Directions: Write out the sent 
Follow the outline of the five steps given on page 50. 


1. High up toward the stratosphere soared the sleek jet plane 
and its load of vacationing passengers. 

2. Far below, an ocean liner was heading in the same direction 
and was plowing through choppy waves. 

3. A hundred miles ahead some heavy storm clouds were form- 
ing and were drifting back toward the ship. 

4, Within ten minutes the plane with its carefree passengers 
passed the storm area, 10,000 feet above the clouds. 

5. The passengers on the ocean liner did not know of the clouds 
ahead and were unprepared for the furious storm at sea. 


ding the sentence core and the compound 


ence core for each sentence below. 


8. WHEN SENTENCES ARE COMPLICATED 


d of sentence that can really be trouble- 
ared for it. This chapter up to now 
o meet problem sentences and to 


Now we come to the kin 
some to readers who are not prep 
has been a preparation for you t 


deal with them easily and quickly. 
A sentence, you know, is a complete thought. It may tell you 


something, or it may ask something. It completes a thought. It does 
not leave the thought hanging in mid-air. When two or three ideas, 
or even four or five, are properly joined by connecting words, they 
may become one sentence. That one sentence may be a long one. 
When a writer composes à long sentence, he usually has a pur- 
Pose in mind. He may feel that he can express his thoughts Rs 
clearly in the long sentence. But more important, he knows that his 
long sentence can give more details than a shorter one. 
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£ ` ined into 
Notice how the two short sentences below can be combined in 
a longer one with more meaning: 


The boys went to the lake. It was frozen. 


These two statements do not seem to have any reason for ap- 
pearing together. They do not tell whether the boys were ud 
pointed or happy. If we were to discuss this point we would proba ply 
need more sentences. However, by simply combining the two ideas 
with the connective but, we have a more meaningful sentence: 


The boys went to the lake, but it was frozen, 


That one word but shows you that the two thoughts really belong 
together. It tells you how they are related. It is a signal of contrast- 
ing ideas. Perhaps the boys were disappointed because they had. 
expected to go boating. Now they could not go because the lake 


was frozen. We can only guess from the meager information we have 
in the sentence. 


However, the writer can now go on and 
to the reader. In the long run, combining tl 
and a shorter way for the writer to present th 

You can understand, therefore, why m 
books and magazines is written in compoun 
in short sentences with one thought in e 
it is important for you to deve 


give more information 
houghts is an effective 
e ideas he has for you. 
ost of the material in 
d sentences rather than 
ach. You can also see why 
lop skill in reading long sentences. 


9. THE CONNECTIVES 


ghts are combined i 
joined by a connecting word. That wor 
ately toa connecting idea, You h 
but can cre 


nto one sentence, they are 
d leads your mind immedi- 


ave already seen how the connective 
ate a contrast of ideas. 


There are many connectives that 
but, because, when, whenever, 
and many more. However, each 


tence a particular meaning, 


are used to join thoughts: and, 

while, since, as, although, till, after, 

connective gives the combined sen- 

a different meaning, 

l. The boys went to the 1 
reason the boys went) 

2. The boys went to the ] 
when the 


ake because it was frozen. (tells the 


ake when it w 


as frozen, (tells the time 
boys went to the lake) 
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3. The boys went to the lake whenever it was frozen. (tells that 
they went every time the lake froze) 

4. The boys went to the lake although it was frozen. (tells that 
they were sorry it was frozen, but they went anyway) 

5. The boys went to the lake till it was frozen. (tells that they 
used to go for swimming or fishing, but when it froze they 
stopped going) 


You can see that each connective gives a different meaning to 


the combined thoughts. 


EXERCISE 8 
In the six sentences below, look for the following things (a, b, 
and c) and be ready to tell about them if you are called upon: 


a. The connecting word or connective 

b. Each of the two thoughts 

c. An explanation of the new meaning given by 
ntered the Kimberly School. 
a teacher introduced her to 


the connective 


l. Jean was a lonely girl until she e 
2. She felt very happy there when 


Alice. 

3. She liked Alice at once because the girl seemed to be quite 
friendly. 

4. They became close companions, although Alice was a year 
older. 

5. Jean offered to lend Alice her prettiest dress, but Alice would 


never accept anything. 
6. Alice began to like ice 
in the company of her new 


hockey, after she attended a few games 
friend Jean. 


The Connective at the Beginning 

ghts may be joined by a con- 
going to learn about another 
g of the sentence. Here are 


You have just seen how two thou 
nective between them. You are now 
place for the connective: at the beginnin 
two sentences showing both ways: 


Connective between: The children went for a quick swim in the duck 


pond because it was à very W: 


Connective at beginning: Because it was 
the children went for a quick swim in the duck pond. 
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arm summer day. 
a very warm summer day, 


The connective may be the first word of a sentence. Keep in 
mind, however, that the connective always joins two ee re- 
gardless of its position in the sentence. When you see a word such as 
if, because, although, or since, at the beginning of a sentence, is 
know that you may expect to have two thoughts follow it to make t x 
sentence complete. Those words are connectives: they have no other 
purpose in the sentence. 

Here are examples of the way you can mark such sentences to 
show you understand that they have a connective and two thoughts. 


All the children became excited’ when) the parade came 
around the corner. 


When>the parade came around the corner, all the children 
became excited. 


EXERCISE 9 


The sentences in this exerci 


se make up a story, Copy them and 
mark them the way the exampl 


es above are marked. 


n their games, 6, They wanted him because 
onesome, he gladly 
€y see him now, they greet him 
e likes football, he likes his friends 
n, they play football together. 


with shouts. 9, Although Jacki 
better. 10. Whenever they ca 
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WORD MEANING 3 
THROUGH CONTEXT 


Suppose you have begun to read a story or an article which 
seems interesting and exciting at the start, and soon you find that 
the reading has become difficult. There are too many words you do 
not understand. You feel like giving up, but at the same time you 
want to get on with the story to find out what happens. 


1. TAKE A GUESS AT IT 


No one likes to stop constantly to look up words in a diction- 
ary, especially if he is reading a good story. What can you do to get 


enough meaning so that you can go on with your reading? 
There are times when it is proper to make a guess about the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word. It is all right to do this, provided 
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you test your guess as you read along. If the meaning you gm 
the word is close to being right, it will fit into the meaning o 
sentence, the paragraph, or the whole story or article. ix 

Getting the meaning of an unknown word is not quite so ie 
as turning on a radio or flipping on a ball-point pen. It takes ee 
sometimes a little, sometimes a great deal. In many cases there w il 
be no clues at all to the meaning of the word. Then all you can do : 
consult the dictionary. But often, as you read along, you will finc 
that other words in the passage will give you clues to the meaning 
of the word. When clues are present, you should be able to recognize 
them, and you should know how to use them, because clues lead to 
meaning. The words with which your unknown word is used are 
called its context. 


The use of these “companion” words is called the context 
method of getting meaning. 


EXERCISE 1 


The following story is one of the kind we have been talking 


ut. In the beginning it is interesting and easy to read. Then 
strange words appear. Can you cope with them? 


abo 


Tue Nicut-Fiyinc MIRACLES 
Frankie had a horror 


with dark, silent wings and 
from them and rushed intc 
one was around. 

But his new pal, Tim W 
derful bats are, intelligent an 
become good pets. Pets? 


of bats, those ugly-looking creatures 
à musty smell. He always shied away 
> the house for protection whenever 


estlake, was telling him how won- 
d helpful. He said they could even 


Ugh, thought Frankie. Still Tim insisted 
on taking him to Professor Drake, a neighbor, who kept a dozen 


bats in his laboratory and treated them like little friends. 
The professor was very enthusiastic about explaining the 
marvels that these bats could 


perform, but Frankie found his 
language somewhat difficult to understand. 


Up to this point the story is alive and interesting. Now notice 


how quickly it becomes hard to read when you meet strange words. 
The professor is speaking to Frankie, 


“Did you know,” the 


professor asked, “that bats can fly in 
absolute darkness, yet in p 


erfect safety? They are not dependent 
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upon their eyesight, for visual acuity could not penetrate the 
gloom. They even scorn to use their eyes at all. Instead, they 
employ a kind of built-in radar. Actually it is sonar rather than 
radar. In place of radio signals, these flying miracles emit faint 
chirps or squeaks which rebound from surrounding objects. 
These auditory vibrations, when reflected to their ears, provide 
the bats with highly accurate reports of the presence and dis- 
tance of any objects. Thus they can tell what to avoid or how 
to fly toward insects to be attacked and ingested.” 


Now you are going to learn how to handle the unfamiliar or 
strange words you may come across in your reading. 


2. DON’T BE CONFUSED BY A HOMONYM 


Homonyms offer dramatic examples of how the meaning ina 
passage determines the meaning of a word. Words that are sounded 
alike but spelled differently are called homonyms. You are familiar 
with dozens of them: 

heir - air slay - sleigh 
brake - break see - sea 
these words in conversation, the context 


t. With familiar words, such as see-sea, 
fficulty may arise. 


troduce you to some new words and 
ords. You will see how the 


d and which meaning is intended. 


When you hear one of 
tells you which one is mean 
you have no trouble. With words not so familiar, di 
The exercises that follow will in 
to some new meanings for familiar w 
context determines which wor 


EXERCISE 2 


Two familiar words are given after each sentence. The wares 
sound alike, but they are spelled differently. They are homonyms. 
One will fit the blank correctly. The other will not. 

Directions: Number your paper 1-10. Next to each number, 
write the word you choose for each sentence below. 


1. The material of his shirt scratched his body. 


(coarse; course) 
myself against his harsh criticism. 
(steel; steal) 


2. I shall have to 


3. Are you sure you have enough cab. — — to get home? 
(fair; fare) 
4. The child was frightened by a loud on the door. 


(wrap; rap) 
5. Around his shoulders they placed a 
(mantle; mantel) 
6. We heard the steps as the children crept upstairs. 
(creek; creak) 
7. Our school assembly was addressed by the 
(principle; principal ) 
8. Your goldfish seems to be from lack of care. 
(dying; dyeing) 
- your time trying to repair that old clock. 
( waist; waste) 
10. I wish you would stop trying to _ 


(medal; meddle) 
1l. He read the poem __ 


of purple velvet. 


9. Don’t 


in my affairs. 


in order to memorize it. 
(allowed; aloud) 


12. The letter was written on his be 


st 
(stationery; stationary ) 


EXERCISE 3 


Number and letter your 
Write the correct homonym for each blank. 
kä A of young campers sw 
ing for the surf. 
b. The forty thieves used the cay 
— — their stolen treasures. 


horde: crowd 
hoard: 


paper to match the sentences below: 


ept across the beach, head- 


e as a place in which to 


to save and store away 
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A heavy piece of ——— was thrown over the boxes in the 


boat. 
We are going to — — the neighborhood for new mem- 
bers for our club. 
canvas: strong cloth used for tents 
canvass: to go through a city or section asking for 
opinions, votes, or sales orders 


Father listened to the boy’s plan and nodded his 
The |... to the top of the mountain was slow and 


painful. 
assent: agreement 
ascent: act of rising or climbing up 


They could ———— several acts of heroism performed 


during the disaster. 
There is a fine 

fect place to build a hotel. 

The sail on the horizon was the most welcome 


near the lake which will be a per- 


we 


had ever seen. 
sight: thing that is seen 
site: position or location 
cite: to mention or to commend 


The natives had placed their sacrifices on a rough stone 


Your confession does not 


crime. 
alter: to change; to make different 
altar: a table or stand in a sacred part of a church; 
a raised place of earth or stone on which to 


place sacrifices or offerings to a god 


the seriousness of the 


We had to postpone the Fourth-of-July picnic because of 


Many importan 
|. of Napoleon. 
Although he pulled the — —— 
stop the runaway horse. 

or's time of ruling 


reign: a king or emper in 
a leather strap attached to a horses bit 
th in drops 


water that falls to ear 


t changes were made in France during the 


very hard, he could not 


rein: 
rain: 
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Confusing Words 


There are other words which are often confusing because they 
are “near-homonyms,” and they may lead the careless reader v 
wrong conclusions. One pair of such words is costume and edem 
We may say that it is the custom to wear a particular kind of costum 


on a certain occasion. 


Following is a list of pairs of words often confusing, and their 
meanings. Read them over before trying the exercise that follows. 


emigrant — one who leaves a place 

to settle elsewhere 
immigrant — one who comes into a 
country to live there 


healthy -in good health 
healthful - serving to provide good 
health 


respectful — showing respect 
respectable — worthy of respect 


Statue — a carved image of a per- 


Son or an animal 
stature — height; 


ability 


importance or 


formerly — in time past; once 
formally -in a regular or formal 
manner 


EXERCISE 4 


the 


l. As he gained the confid 

à statesman grew. 

2. You may all 

3. All plays are Written as 
spoken in 

4. Vegetables are 

5. The 
homeland. 

6. Wilson Park was 


Directions: Number your paper 1-10, For e 
word or words from the list above that fit 


— foods. 


recent — not long ago 
resent — to feel displeasure at 


later - after the usual time . 
latter- the second of two things 
mentioned 


partake —to receive a share of 
participate -to take a part in 


adopt -to take as one’s own 
adapt -to fit or adjust 


dialect -the speech of a certain 
region or group 
dialogue - conversation between 
two or more persons 


ach sentence, choose 
the blank space. 


ence of the people, his — as 


in the discussion, 


but only some of them are 


boarded the ship and waved good-by to their 


——— an empty lot. 


7. I your intrusion into my affairs. 

8. My friends, Hank and Carl, left the party early. The- 
had a cold, and Hank had far to go. 

9. He has always had a attitude toward his brother. 

10. An |. to a new country must —__— himself to his 
new surroundings. 


3. COMPOUND WORDS IN CONFLICT 


A compound word is one that is made up of two or more short 
words: policeman, cowboy, schoolhouse. It is often easy to see the 
meaning of compound words even when they are new to you. It is 
no trick at all, for instance, to decide that an overdose of medicine 
is more than one should take. This is a compound word, over + dose, 


with each part meaning exactly what it seems to mean. 

Some compound words have a meaning slightly different from 
the meanings of the parts. For example, homespun does not mean 
“a home that has spun.” It refers to cloth made or “spun at home.” 
A busybody is one who is busy “poking into the affairs of other peo- 
ple.” Outskirts are not skirts, but “regions that border or skirt a city.” 
Some compound words have meanings that are different from 
the actual meaning of their parts. You must read carefully to grasp 
their exact meaning. You know, of course, that a headstrong person 

ad, but one whose mind is hard 


is not just one with a good, strong he 
a is stubborn. Do you know the exact 


to change: A headstrong persor ; i 
meaning of spellbound? What about deadlock? You will not be easily 
fooled by compound words if you check your idea of their meaning 


with the context. 
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EXERCISE 5 


Below is a list of compound words followed by five pairs of sid 
tences. In the second sentence of each pair there is a blank, ‘me e 
a compound word from the list to fit each blank. The italicized wor 


i i ani m- 
in the first sentence of each pair give you the meaning of the co 
pound word. 


EXAMPLE: Jerry is easily aroused to anger. 
Jerry is hotheaded. 


LIST OF CHOICES 


a. foolproof e. barefaced 
b. hotheaded f. fainthearted 
c. overbearing g. faultfinding 
d. foresighted h. tightfisted 


1. He told the lie without blushing. 
He tolda lie! 


- This gadget is so simple anyone can use it easily and safely. 
This gadget is _ — 
3. In the face of dan 


ger he became weak; he lost all courage. 
He was a 


person. 

4. A good manager should look ahead and plan for the future. 
A good manager must be 

5. The old man had a reput 
cent he earned. 
He was very _ 


ation for being able to hold on to every 


4. SIMPLE WORDS WITH NEW USES 


Even the simplest words do not 
seem to say. A ca 


states: 


always mean exactly what they 
ption under a new picture in a rural newspaper 


This cow was knocked down for $650. 


Knocked down? Was the cow hit so hard that it fell down? That 
meaning seems ridiculous in this sentence, but the rest of the article 
i al meaning. The cow was sold at auc 
ioneer usually says, “Sold!” and bangs 


r hammer on his table. That is how the 
ame to mean sold. 
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The word posed usually means to put one’s body in a position 
for a certain effect. (He posed for his picture.) But that word cannot 
have the same meaning in “He posed a question.” Can you figure out 
what it refers to? What is meant by chock-full? Or by “They fixed 
upon a price”? You can see that the usual definition of a simple word 
often does not make sense if the context demands a change of mean- 
ing. Yet, if you look hard, you may discover that some trace of the 
familiar meaning is kept in the new use of the word. 


EXERCISE 6 


In the following sentences you 
used in ways which may be new to y 
from the context. 


will find some familiar words 
ou. Decide upon their meaning 


1. The children decided to sound out Father on his plans for 


the summer. 
2. The old sailor loved 
one who would listen. 
3. He soon became trapped in a web of lies. 
4. When you summarize your report, just tou 
5. The old fellow had lived alone so long that he w 
in his ways. 
6. The soldier was surprised to see that the gu 


slip of a girl. 
. The youngster had been schooled in the ways of the forest. 


T. 

8. The windshield was feathered with ice particles. 
9. He had a reputation for driving a hard bargain. 

10. The magician’s sure-fire tricks amused his audience. 


to sit on the dock and spin a yarn to any- 


ch the high spots. 
as very set 


n was held by a 


5. WHAT ARE HOMOGRAPHS? 


Another kind of little word may lead us astray in another way, 
unless we pay careful attention to the context. This is the homograph. 
Homographs are words which are spelled exactly alike but are differ- 
ent in meaning. The word mail is an example. You can pu it 
correctly, but you cannot be certain about its meaning until you 
read the other words with which it is used. You cannot tell whether 
it refers to what the mailman has delivered or to 8 coat of chain 


armor worn by knights. Only the context can tell you. 
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EXERCISE 7 


Each sentence below contains a word in italics. It is a Pd 
graph, because it has two or more different definitions. The defir 
tions of all the homographs in this exercise follow the sentences. i 

Directions: Number your paper 1-8. Find the definition ate ; 
correctly fits into the context of each sentence. After the number à 
each sentence, write the letter of the definition that fits the sentence. 


1. Warsaw is situated on a bluff, overlooking the Vistula River. 

2. The boat capsized, and its occupants began to flounder in the 
lake. 

3. The driver pulled up short and said he would have to check 
the traces of the lead horse. 

4. "When all at once I saw a crowd 
A host of golden daffodils." 

5. The captain entered i 
his ship. 

6. He was taught how to s 
small boy. 

7. The distant bay of the h 
proaching danger. 

8. Guests arrived to tender 
married couple. 


n his log the full account of the riot on 
talk a wild animal when he was a 
ounds warned the fugitives of ap- 


their congratulations to the newly 


a. to struggle about k. a kind of flatfish 

b. the stem of a plant l one who receives an- 
C. to offer formally other in his home 

d. marks left by something m. a large number 

€. a length of wood n. a part of the sea 

f. a long, deep bark 9. an empty threat or ac- 
& approach without being seen tion 

h. delicate, not hard P- daily record of a ship’s 
i. a high steep cliff voyage 

j. straps of a harness 


6. FROM ACCENT TO MEANING 


to abandon”; des’ert refers to “a dry, arid section of the earth.” 

. How ean you tell which word is meant? You can tell from the 
companion" words, the context. The context will make the meaning 
clear and will tell you how the word should be pronounced. 


EXERCISE 8 


N Mi exercise will help you become familiar with some of these 
; spit $ : 

iw The pronunciations and meanings are given for each pair of 
wor i 

ords. Choose the meaning that fits each sentence. Decide how each 


italicized word should be accented. 


1. a. The dinner was served in buffet style. 
b. The ship rocked as the storm began to buffet it about. 
c. The old man raised his arm to buffet the small boy. 


buffet (buf/fet): to strike or slap 
buffet (bu fa’): a counter or table where refreshments are 


served; a dish cupboard 


2, a. Throw your refuse in the litter basket. 


b. I cannot refuse your generous offer. 
c. The fire was caused by combustible refuse in the basement. 


refuse (re fuze’): to reject; to decline to accept 
refuse (ref'use): something useless: worthless 


3. a. The launching of the missile was an expensive project. 
r voices. 


b. Actors must learn to project thei 
project (project): a plan 
project (pro ject’): to throw forward 


4. a. A champion works hard to perfect his art. 
b. The plan of attack seemed to be perfect. 


perfect ( per'fect): having no faults 
perfect (per fect’): to remove all faults 


5. a. The large import of sugar from Cuba was reduced in 1961. 
b. We import most of our coffee from South America. 
import (im port’): to bring into this country 
import (im'port): any object brought into this country 
6. a. Our new television set is contained in an expensive ma- 
hogany console. 
b. We all did our best to co 


console (con sole’): to soo 
console (con'sole): a cabinet that rests on 


nsole Lewis for failing the test. 


the, to give comfort 
the floor 
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7, a. He had to contract his long report into a short ramen 
b. The city and the firm of builders entered into a contrac 
for an extensive building project. 
con'tract: an agreement, usually in written form 
con tract': to draw together, to shorten 


7. A WORD DETECTIVE FINDS MEANING FROM CONTEXT CLUES 


Up to now your task has been to select words or definitions 
which would fit correctly into the context. Most of the words were 
simple and familiar, although they may have been used in new ways. 
You have learned how important the context is in arriving at mean- 
ing. It is even more important to use context clues for the purpose 
of detecting or discovering the meaning of unknown words. There 
will be many occasions when there are no clues, and you will have to 
use a dictionary. But when clues are present, they can save you à 
great deal of time and help you read with greater understanding. 


Direct or Nearly Direct Explanations 


An author will often include in the sentence 
or direct explanation with a word he 
The explanation may be introduce 
or, or by use of the dash. 
ing examples: 


a direct definition 
believes to be new to his reader. 
d by the word is, by such as, by 
Look for the direct definitions in the follow- 


LA seismograph is an instrument used to detect and measure 
an earthquake, 

2. In the Orient, a common word heard in the streets is bak- 
sheesh, meaning vive. 

3. Sabots, 


9r wooden shoes, are 


workers in Belgium and France. 
4. He had an inflamm 


like structure that 
5. The equinox—the 
occurs on March 


frequently worn by the field 


ation of the epiglottis, which is the valve- 
covers the entrance to the windpipe. 

time when the Sun crosses the equator— 
21 and September 22. 


‘Aas cinnamon, nutmeg, and paprika, were 
once altogether too expensive for ordinary people. 


á . P 
eana may not be quite so obvious or direct. The author may, for 
stance, repeat the idea of the word with other words or phrases. 


For example: 


1. The ice in hi i 
re was no malice in his heart, no feeling of hatred whatsoever, 


for his old enemy. 
(The phrase feeling of hatred explains the meaning of malice.) 


9. It is strenuous sport, requiring a great deal of energy. 
(Can you name a strenuous sport, using the clue to the meaning 


of the word?) 


EXERCISE 9 

ee You should be able to find with ease the clues to the words in 

italics in the sentences below. They appear clearly in each sentence. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-5. Beside each number, write 

the clue that helps to explain the italicized word of the sentence. 


1. Mary wanted to buy some ceran 
while she examined each piece o 


wandered over to the window. 
2. The crew of the ship had a vague premonition as they passed 
the island, and this feeling of danger made them restless. 
3. There were some erroneous answers on the student's test pa- 
per, but there were not enough wrong answers to fail him. 
4. Ellen was the most vivacious girl in our club; she was always 


lively and active even when the rest of us were weary. 
5. For a boy of fourteen, t only in his 
childish behavior but in 


nic objects in the shop, so, 
f the baked clay pottery, I 


he was very infantile, no 
his childish lisp. 


Clues by Contrast 
y often be found in an opposite or 


A clue to a word's meaning mà 
sentence. For example, note this 


contrasting idea within the same 


Sentence: 
"ard the fence, the horse 


s horse tow 
but Jed felt sure 


Each time Jed urged hi 
gh she were lame, 


would suddenly limp a5 thou 


she was only shamming. 
ans? The word but an- 


How can you tell what shamming me 
or in contrast to the 


nounces that the next thought will be opposite 
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previous thought. The previous thought was that the horse souls 
limp as though lame. We immediately get the thought that the horse 
was not lame but was only pretending. Now we know what sham- 
ming means. 
Other “signal” words and expressions announce that opposite or 
contrasting ideas are to follow. Some of these words and expressions 
are: although, nevertheless, however, yet, on the other hand, on the 
contrary, no, not, and others. You w 
how these signals can help you. 


1. 


ill see in the following sentences 


You could usually tell when Betty was going to be angry, al- 
though sometimes she was unpredictable. 

a. Signal word: although 

b. Opposite of unpredictable: could usually tell 

c. Meaning of unpredictable: could not tell 


- When a house is lived in, it is cheerful and filled with people; | 
on the other hand, when it is left alone it looks desolate. 
a. Signal word: on the other hand | 
b. Opposite of desolate: cheerful and filled with people | 

€. Meaning of desolate: sad and empty 


3. In the north the trees 
in the spring. 
a. Signal word: until 
b. Contrast with foliate: completel; 
c. Meaning of foliate: covered wit 


are completely bare until they foliate 


y bare 
h leaves 
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EXERCISE 10 


m es those examples as guides, find the signal word, the oppo- 
e of the italicized word, and the meaning of the italicized word 


for each sentence: 


1. Eight members of the jury voted in favor of the defendant 
but the vote of the others was adverse. : 

2. Although the early morning had been very cool, the noonday 
sun was tropical. 

3. Although threatening clouds had gathered earlier in the day, 
they had now dispersed, and the sky was clear. ] 

4. “That dress is very drab,” exclaimed Aunt Martha. *However, 
it can be brightened with some flowers and some of my 
jewelry." 

5. The referee may have been prejudiced in his feeling for the 
home team, but his decisions were made with impartiality. 

6. It is not easy to retain an amicable manner when the other 


person is hostile and unfriendly. 
7. The pilot pulled the rip cord of the parachute slowly, delib- 
erately, with no hurry or carelessness. 


8. The stranger had expected only simple fare from that poor 
family, but this was indeed a sumptuous meal. 


Clues Without Signal Words 


t given the help of such signal words as but, 
pever, and so on, you can still tell when 


h other. This sentence will show you 


When you are no 
although, on the contrary, hot 
the ideas are opposite to eac 
how to recognize the contrast: 

At first the army training began with easy and pleasant 
exercises; then suddenly they became rigorous. 

is a contrast between what 


It should be clear to you that there 
happens “at first” and what happened “then suddenly.” Rigorous 


must be the opposite of easy and pleasant. 
Notice the opposite ideas in these twi 

were treated so harshly b; 

become submissive. 


o sentences: 


1. Obstinate prisoners y the enemy that 
they were forced to 


2, Childish behavior would seem very § 
vho should know how to act. 


men and women, V 


urprising in mature 
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EXERCISE 11 


In each sentence below, find the meaning of the word in italics. 
Look for the clue that indicates an opposite idea. 
Directions: Use the following form for your answers: 
l. a. The clue is 


b. The meaning of the italicized word is 


1. The victorious nation held on tightly to all the territory it had 
captured, and announced it would never relinquish its control. 

- He understood the first problem on the test very clearly; all 

the others were completely unintelligible to him. 

- Jenny could not get herself to do any of her chores on time; 

she would always procrastinate. 

4. A doctor sometimes waits a day or two for the symptoms of 
the disease to appear, because he cannot tell what the disease 
is while the symptoms are still latent. 

5. Businessmen have discov 


ered that it is more satisfactory to be 
benevolent than to be se 


Ifish and greedy. 


Action Clues 


Another kind of clue to the meani 
you may find in the sentence. 
on an airplane, you know 
them, probably with skill. 
stowing them in the cupbo 
away or storing them. You 


ng of a new word is the action 
When a pilot manipulates the controls 
at once that he is moving them or handling 
When a cook has washed the dishes and is 
ard, you can tell that she is putting them 


at is happening. 


r clue comes from wh 


EXERCISE 12 


The sentences here 
to select the correct m 
definitions that follows 


will provide you with action clues. You are 


eaning of the unknown words from the list of 
the sentences. 
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————_ 


. Directions: Number your paper 1-5 and write the correct mean- 
ing to match the italicized word in each sentence. 


l. The castaway sailor built himself a flimsy hut of driftwood, 
and in the first strong wind the hut fell apart. 

2. The accident victim swallowed the medicine quickly, hoping 
that it would alleviate the pain. 

3. After striking out for the second time, Dick tossed his cap 
down in disgust and strode off disconsolately. 

4. Though it started slowly, the rolling barrel rapidly gained 
momentun. 

5. The heavy wav 


galow, were gradually demolishing it. 
DEFINITIONS 


es, constantly crashing against the beach bun- 


force and speed sadly 
weak and thin relieve 
tearing down, destroying 


Looking Elsewhere for Clues 


If the meaning of a word is not clear to you from any clue within 


the sentence, you should look elsewhere in the paragraph. Some clue 
or hint may be found in an earlier or later sentence in the same para- 
ize such clues. 


graph. Thoughtful reading will help you to recogni 
For example, read this sentence: 
In the ruins of Pompeii, we can see pictures built into the 

floors, made up of thousands of bits of colored glass and stone. 

The colors have never faded. Mosaic work was a fine art with 


the builders of Pompeii. 


EXERCISE 13 
In this exercise you will have an opportunity 
own definitions. Write a phrase of your own to fit ea 
The clue may be found anywhere in the paragraph. 
1. Judson was supposed to be tightfisted. He would c 
do any favors, since they would not bring him any money. He 
would never do anything unless he was paid for it. Yet he sur- 


rised everybody by the tender care and the expensive gifts he 
A 1. In that respect, at least, he certainly was 


gave his crippled sor 
not mercenary. 


to make up your 
ch word in italics. 
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2. The 500 women and children of a small northern mining 
town were rescued by an airlift yesterday as the men fought a 
forest fire which threatened their homes. More than 35 planes 
were sent from the nearest city, 100 miles away. The town is 
now inaccessible except by air. The only road to the town is 
completely obstructed by fallen trees. 


3. A committee investigating the amazingly high costs of 
building the new public arena announced that the taxpayers 
had a right to complain. The committee agreed with a citizen's 
statement that the costs were exorbitant. 


4. Under the scowling scrutiny of the w. 
the captiv 


closest ins 


arriors around him, 
€ showed no sign of uneasiness or fear. Even after the 
pection he appeared to be nothing more than a visitor. 


9. The store was losing business every day. Jack had tried 
many devices to draw Paying customers to his little shop, in- 
cluding free samples, sales, and contests. He could not under- 
Stand why the business did not flourish. 


Clues from Your Own Experience or Information 


There are numerous situations in re 
come from the memory of your ow 
formation. Several other ex 


ading when definitions will 
n experiences or your general in- 
amples will make this clear to you. 
l. After a vaccination you are immune 


pox for about three years. (How does vaccination help you?) 


2. When the ship began to pitch and roll during the storm at sea, 
half the passengers came down with mal de mer. (How are 
some people affected by a tossing ship?) 

3. The teacher w 


as very fond of Jimmy, but she had to upbraid 
him for his rudeness. (How do yo 


u expect a teacher to talk to 
à boy who has been rude?) 


to the disease of small- 


EXERCISE 14 


Use your experience 
to the meaning of the un 
on page 73. 

Directions: From the choi 
meaning of the it 


and your general inform 


ation to guide you 
known words in the sen 


tences that follow 


ces below 


each sentence, select the 
alicized word that best fj 


ts each sentence. 
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l. As Christmas time approached, little Bobby, who was fre- 
quently noisy and unruly, became unusually quiet and docile. 
(silent — obedient — sad ) 


2. In order to be considerate of others, you should throw the 
debris (da‘bré’) from your picnic lunch into the container 


provided for that purpose. 
(string — paper — rubbish ) 


3. I wrote my name in the sand in fancy letters, but the next 


wave obliterated it. 
(moistened - wiped out - carried away) 


4. The salesman had a persuasive way of talking, and my mother 
spent much more money than she had intended to. 
(convincing — pleasant - arguing) 


5. Mrs. Jones always gave her flowers so much care that they 


grew profusely all over her garden. 
(in rows - tall - abundantly ) 


8. THE LENGTHY EXPLANATION 


You have had some practice with context that gave you the 


meaning of new words by definite clues or even by actual definition. 
There are times when the explanation cannot be made in a few 
words. It has to be rather lengthy. In such cases the author fre- 
quently prepares you to expect a statement that is longer than usual. 
He will introduce it with signals such as that is to say, in other words, 


what this means is that. Study these three examples: 
e us mad with his intermittent 


chirping; that is to say, it would sound for five or six times, then 
stop for a while, then begin again, then stop again. At last there 
was a long pause. Just as we began to think the little creature 
was through, the chirping came on louder, shriller, and 
more disturbing than before. 

ally ill; he was just a hypo- 


2, Old Mr. Simpson was not rea 
chondriac (hřpə'kän’dri'ak). In other words, he was always 
ready to imagine that he was suffering frightfully from serious 


diseases. A little scratch on his finger meant to him that he e 
getting blood poisoning. A simple stomach-ache was a sign ha 


1. The cricket almost drov 


again, 
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: ; ais n 
he had appendicitis. A headache made him fear inflammation o 
the brain. 


(Can you now define the word hypochondriac? ) 


3. The professor lived a very sedentary life, which nen 
that except for getting up now and then to reach for ano E 
book, he had practically no activity. He did not engage m d 
sports, not even in quiet fishing. Even his walking was limi 
to the short trip from his room to the library. 


You really do not need further practice with context clues A 
this kind, because the signal words and the content give a e 
explanation. The example paragraphs make clear to you the at 
meaning of words that may have been unknown to you before. How 
ever, authors do not always prepare you for explanations by usne 
signal words. They often move directly with the paragraph and ex 
plain the word by giving instances or examples, " 

For example, the word sabotage (sab'o-táhzh) is defined * 
"damage done by workmen or enemy agents," but this definition ! 


not very helpful. The following paragraph will make the meanin£ 
much clearer. 


The enemy sent its spies and its s 
sabotage our war efforts. They set fire to ammunition acer 
They caused explosions in other plants. They threw iron bar 
into the gears of machinery and stopped production. They 
twisted the rails on tracks so that trains were stopped and cud 
portant freight could not be delivered. At a few leading factorle 


ir jobs 
they were even able to stir up the workmen to leave their jo 
and go out on strike, 


3 to 
agents into our country 


There will not alw 
paragraph. Yet the 
Surely you can now 
you could from its 


S «d in& 
ays be so many explanations of a word ir 
more you find, the better you will understar 


i an 
appreciate the word sabotage much better th 
mere definition. 


EXERCISE 15 


The paragraphs in this exercise, 
you to a more thorough underst 
is to point out the words or ph 
cized word. Be ready to do this 


whether long or short, will lead 
anding of some new words. Your ie 
rases that help to explain each wa 
orally after reading each paragrap’ 
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l. The nomadic tribes of Arabia are wanderers over the 
vast desert lands. They will remain at one place as long as there 
is enough grass and water for their herds of cattle and their 
camels and horses. When that supply becomes scarce, they 
fold up their tents, pack up their rugs, their clothing and pots 
and pans, and their few other belongings. All of these are then 
piled on their camels, and they are ready to leave, with all the 
women and children, in search of another and better spot. Their 
moving takes but little time. When it is urgent, it can be ac- 
complished within an hour or two. They are prepared to repeat 
this activity again and again. They may remain at any location 
they select for a few weeks or for many months, depending on 
the food supplies they can obtain there. 


2, The most aggravating work for sailors on large vessels 
is the task of scraping the barnacles off the bottom of the ship. 
These little sea animals, only about 3 to 6 inches long, attach 
themselves to the ship’s hull with a grip that is difficult to loosen 
even with the blow of a hammer. Their shells are hard and 
rough, and many scraping instruments are worn out before the 
barnacles, thousands of them, can be loosened. The naturally 
smooth hull of the ship allows it to glide easily through the 
water. When it is covered with barnacles, however, the trip 
across the ocean may be slowed up by a whole day. 


3. The second part of the concerto was played in adagio 
time. Although the chords were played loudly and with force, 
the funereal rhythm gave the music a sad and solemn mood. 


9. WHY WASTE WORDS? 


Ilful with words find it easier to 
al words. Instead of saying, “The 
they may say, “The rider dis- 
conomical of words, 


Writers who have become ski 
use one good word in place of sever 
Tider got down from his horse,” 
Mounted.” Their sentences are not only more e 

"t also more interesting. 

Study the following senten 

Used to take the place of several. 


ces to see how one word has been 


l. a. He wanted to talk to the princess alone, but everywhere 


she went she was chaperoned. 
b. He wanted to talk to the princess 
she went she had an older person as 


alone, but everywhere 
a guardian. 
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2. a. This student puts forth a minimum of effort and receives 
only a passing grade. 

b. This student does only the smallest amount of work and re- 

ceives only a passing grade. 

3. a. Farming conditions were very good this season, and 
farmers have such a surplus of corn that they will have to 
find more storage space. 

b. Farming conditions were so good this season, and farmers 
have so much more corn than they need or can sell that 
they will have to find more storage space. 

. Seats on the platform were reserved for visiting dignitaries. 

b. Seats on the platform were reserved for people who held 

important positions and were visiting for the occasion. 


EXERCISE 16 


Each sentence or paragraph in this exercise contains one itali- 


cized word. Determine its meaning by using every clue you can find 
for it. 


Directions: Number your paper 1-8. For each number, copy the 


statement that has the blank. Fill in the blank to show that you un- 
derstand the meaning of the word. Do not write in this book. 


l. The two old friends had not seen each other for years, so it 


was natural that they should spend their time reminiscing. 
The two old friends spent their time _ 


(What do you think they talked about when they met again?) 


2. The pessimists in the crowd at the ai 


opinion that the flight would probably b 
Pessimists are people who . 


rport expressed the 
e a failure. 


( What kind of opinions does a pessimist usually have?) 


3. He found himself in a dilemm 


a. If he opened the box he might 
find gold enough for 


a lifetime. But he had been warned that 
the lock had been fixed so that the slightest effort to unfasten 
it would cause a terrific explosion. 


" É Ld 
To be in a dilemma means that — 


(Why is it difficult to make a choice in a dilemma?) 


4. The white men had brou 


ght medicine and food supplies to 
the native village during 


the epidemic. Now that the white 
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hunters needed help for themselves, they expected the na- 
tives to reciprocate. 
The white men expected the natives to 


(What would the natives do after receiving such help?) 


5. They would have obtained no information from their captive 
if one of the soldiers had not snatched a small container from 
his hand. Within it was a lethal dose of poison. 

The container held enough poison 


(Why is an automobile sometimes considered a lethal weapon?) 


6. A conversation with Fred is hard because he’s too garrulous. 
He never seems to stop " 
(What makes conversation with Fred difficult?) 


7. The superstitious people of the valley were convinced that 
Ichabod had been spirited away. 
They thought Ichabod disappeared because 


(Can you suggest what means were used to spirit him away? ) 


8. The strike had resulted in violence on both sides. The gov- 
ernment decided that disciplinary action was necessary. 
The government decided to 
(What disciplinary action have you ever received from your parents 
Or your teacher?) 


10. AVOIDING OVERWORKED WORDS 
When you were learning about writing compositions or stories, 
your teacher probably suggested that you avoid using commonplace, 
Overworked words. You learned that the word nice doesn't really 
Say very much, and that our language contains many other words 


that Should be used in place of it, words that give a more specific 


‘dea about something that is “nice.” We might say, for instance, that 


Something or someone is pleasant or beautiful or agreeable or kind 
or charming instead of just “nice.” The use of colorful synonyms be 
commonplace words adds interest and sparkle rie things we rea 
an i izi s is a skill. 
Write. Recognizing them as synonym. " E 
The skill is simply a matter of realizing that a familiar thing is 
expressed in a new and more specific way. If you read that “Joe 
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sauntered away from the scene as if nothing at all iom happened 
you know that Joe walked away, but you also have a = : iege 
one walking casually, in a slow, unhurried manner. i | diu ot 

the word sauntered you will think of a certain ss 
eii apice will probably want to add sauntered to your own spea 
ing Bad antag vocabulary. 


EXERCISE 17 


In the sentences of this exercise, each it 
definite synonym for one of these four simp 


hurried 


. re 

alicized word is a m0 

le words: 

spoke joyful difficult 

You will use the context to 

is related to each italicized word. 
Directions: Make four columns o 

hurried, spoke, joyful, and d ifficult. All 

ing. Select the related italicized wor 

then list them under the proper hea 


ds 
help you decide which of the four wor 


n your paper, heading e 

ow four lines under each poen 

ds from each of the sentence 

dings. 

l. When he realized that the Indians h 
his horse on furiously in 
he could be captured, 


ad spied him, he spurred 
an effort to reach the fort before 
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2. When the police car drew nearer to the stolen automobile, 
the driver suddenly accelerated and got away. 

3. The young men who hope to become astronauts undergo a 
series of rigorous examinations to determine their fitness. 

4. When it was evident that the rocket had been launched suc- 
cessfully, the crew members were jubilant. 

5. The game of chess is fascinating but very challenging, re- 
quiring a great deal of close attention. 

6. While the men washed the farm dust from their faces and 
hands, the women bustled about indoors, bringing great 
platters of food to the table. 

7. Early that morning they began the arduous task which 
they had set for themselves, the long and steep climb to the 
top of the world's highest peak. 

8. Republicans everywhere were exultant that morning. Never 
before had they had such a widespread victory. 

9. Columbus saw that his crew were getting uneasy and rebel- 
lious, and he exhorted them to be patient. 

10. He had been determined to keep his secret at all cost, but 
under his father's direct questioning he blurted it out. 

1l. When Mother learned that her seventh child was a boy, she 
was happy. Father was ecstatic! After all, the first six had 


been girls! 
12. They found him at last on the island where he had spent 
three years completely alone. When they rescued him, he 


babbled and prattled like a small child. 


Giving a Second Meaning to Said 


ord that is greatly overworked. It has dozens 


of synonyms which can be used in its place with better effect. You 
feelings if you read that 


} E i , 
P" a much clearer picture of a persons i - 

1e complained, exclaimed, whispered, begged, whimpered, or de- 
™manded. All these words mean said, but they express something 


More. Notice the following: 


“You are right,” he 


also means admitted. ) 
“PIL come with you," he decided. (Decided means 


said and also means made up his mind.) 


m for said in your reading, you should 
aning furnished by the synonym. 


Said is another w 


agreed. (Agreed. means said and 


; When you meet a synony 
e : : S 
Cognize the more appropriate me 
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EXERCISE 18 


In the following sentences, the synonyms for said are I 
In each sentence you will also see a blank. An rca a p ie 
added meaning to the synonym for said belongs in the b "E pm 
at the first sentence, where the adjective has been eye m Lv 
As additional help, the adjectives you can use are listed above 


sentences. 


Directions: Number your paper 2-10. Read each sentence ps 
decide on the idea that fits the blank correctly. Then refer to : E 
list and find the word that expresses that idea. Write it after pe 
2. Do the same thing for the other sentences. The answer to the fir : 
sentence, which has been done for you, is “mischievous.” (Do no 


write in this book.) 


10. 


- "Get your hands up in a big hurry,” the 


- “Oh! Oh!" screamed the 


- "You've got to save m 


- "Dont let me catch you off li 


- “My stomach kee 


- "I guess I must have been m 


CHOICES 
grief-stricken frightened 
sick mischievous 
irritable apologetic 
astonished angry 
stubborn vicious 


- “Ha-Ha!” the mischievous little girl jeered. “I told you that 


I could fool you.” 


gunman 

snarled. 

- "I saw it disappear right before my eyes!” the _ man 
exclaimed, 


woman as the lightning 
struck close to her. 


y baby, doctor,” sobbed the — 
mother, 
"You're always annoying me with your loud talking,” the 
woman complained. 


mits again!” the _______ cap- 
tain roared. 


ps hurting me,” whimpered the 
little boy. 


istaken,” admitted the — 
gentleman. 


“You did lie to me. I know you did. I know you did,” the 
man kept on insisting. 
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11. GENERAL REVIEW 


dat ds zn been introduced to different kinds of context clues 
ta ne you to good guesses about words you do not know. 
nis ning you find for a word by this method may not be the only 
aac the word, but it should help you to continue reading 
Frans s ion with understanding. Usually you can check the mean- 
i tà u have given the word by seeing whether it fits the context. 
Es er, when you have finished, you can check the meanings in a 

Ictionary. 
ees practice you have had in the exercises should provide you 
bi >- skill in figuring out new words. Even if a word is not en- 
in "vw to you, you can at least obtain some idea of its meaning, 
en to allow you to read on. It is now time to try out your context 
c n new material, not in single sentences but in a complete se- 

ction, Before you do, however, you should have the benefit of a 
quick review. 

If each item in the following summary seems familiar to you, 

you are well prepared to read the selection that appears immediately 
after the review. 


Using Context Clues 


1. To get the correct meaning of a homonym: 
He could not steal a moment from his work. 
He had to steel himself against temptation. 

2. To get the accurate meaning of a compound word: 


The hotheaded fellow quickly turned the argument ; 
into a fight. M 
8. To work out meanings of simple words: 


"To pose a question" means to "state a ques 
It does not mean to put it into position for a picture. 


tion." 


4. To recognize the accent: 


I cannot reFUSE your offer. 
Please throw the REFuse into the can. 
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Kinds of Context Clues 


1. Direct explanation or definition: 
He had no feeling of malice, no hatred, in his heart. 
2. Clues from contrast, with or without signal words: 


Usually you knew what to expect from Betty, but some- 
times she was unpredictable. 


8. Clues from the action that is performed: 


The victim of the accident hoped the medication would 
alleviate his suffering. 


4. Clues in another sentence: 


The committee complained bitterly about the high taxes. 
The mayor agreed that the taxes seemed exorbitant. 


- Clues from your experience or general information: 


When Johnny disturbed the class, the teacher had to chastise 
him. 


6. Clues provided by examples: 


For example, hypochondriac is explained by the many 
unnecessary complaints a person makes about illness. 


- Clues to synonyms for overworked words: 


He kept stubbornly insisting, “Just the same, you 
lied to me.” (insisting instead of saying) 


12. APPLYING CONTEXT CLUES WITHIN AN ENTIRE SELECTION 


At the beginning of this chapter, you started to read a story 
about bats. You did not get very far, because the selection did not 


continue beyond four paragraphs. You began to meet many unknow? 
words. 


You will now continue reading the selection, but with a differ- 


ence. New words will not appear so frequently. More important 
though, is the fact that you are now much better prepared to work 


out the meaning of unknown words. The context clues you have 


studied should help you to understand them more easily. 
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EXERCISE 19 


" on the next story without stopping long for new words. Some 
fer tal words may not have clear clues. Do not spend time on 
bine emi we get their meaning quickly. A general idea of their 
n. £ will be enough to help you obtain the thought of the sen- 
nce. (The new words are italicized. ) 
"m. iti the sentence thoughts you cannot continue the story 
= "i herefore you will stop briefly at the end of each paragraph 
answer some questions, and perhaps to discuss the answers. Then 
you will be ready to go on to the other paragraphs. 


Tue Nicut-FLyinc MIRACLES 

A. You must have heard the expression “blind as a bat.” 
Many people believe that bats are blind, but this is not true. 
There is absolutely no foundation for this belief. Since they live 
in dark gloom most of their lives, it may be that the glare of 
daylight blinds them. It is natural, then, that they do not fly 
during the day. Instead, they emerge from their obscure caves 
or holes only for nocturnal flights. 

Questions: What is meant by “no foundation for this belief”? 
By “emerge”? 
By “obscure caves”? 
By “nocturnal flights”? 

B. A bat can fly about safely in pitch darkness, where there 
is not the slightest glimmer of light, where a man cannot see 
his hand close before his eyes. Surely even a bat’s eyes could 
not penetrate such blackness. But a bat does not need his eye- 
sight. He possesses another sense that makes up entirely for the 
absence of vision. That sense enables him, despite the darkness, 
to fly about through a forest with such agility that he never 
bumps into a branch or scrapes a single leaf. He can somehow 
also spot flying insects and gobble them up at the rate of a 
dozen or more a minute. 

QUESTIONS: What is meant by “a bat's eyes could not penetrate 
such blackness”? 

What is meant by “he 
Try a guess at that sense. 

What is meant by “absence o 

What kind of agility does the bat have? 


possesses another sense”? 


f vision”? 
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C. All of this is accomplished without seeing anything, E 
fact without trying to look. How does a bat perform this min 
cle? What is this secret power that he possesses? It was um 
pected for many years that the explanation is somehow a 
to his hearing. There is something about his auditory sense tha 
allows him to perceive sounds that are reflected from alee 
At first this opinion was only a conjecture, not genuine know * 
edge. The extent of his uncanny ability to “hear” his way through 
darkness was not realized until recently, when scientists discov- 
ered the method which enables a bat to wing his flight nmm 
the night. The bat might as well be blind, since his eyes are © 


no use without any light; yet he is able to fly in the darkness 
with absolute security. 


Questions: When a man “accomplishes” a task what is he 

doing? 

What is the bat accomplishing? 

The visual sense is eyesight. What is the auditory 
sense? 

What is meant by “perceiving sounds"? . 

"Conjecture" is different from knowledge. What 15 
it? 

What is meant by "not realizing the extent of the 
bat's ability"? 

What is meant by the bat's “uncanny” ability tO 
"hear" his way? 


What is meant by "fying in the darkness with ab- 
solute security"? 


D. It is now known that bats possess a special kind of hear- 
ing capacity that is somewhat similar to radar. Like radio trans- 
mitting stations, radar emits radi Head 
in length that they are called microwaves. They are transmitte¢ 
in rapid bursts, or pulses, which last about a hundredth of 2 
second. They can travel over a great distance, and they wil 
bounce off any solid object they hit. A few of these reflecte 
waves will rebound to the radar antenna which is usually a large 
curved wire grid. The direction of the object that is hit is 1" 
mediately shown on the viewing screen. In addition, an el 
ment registers the distance of the object. The farther the object 


t . at i5 
is, the longer it takes for the reflected waves to return. That * 
how the distance is determined. 


" rt 
o waves, but they are so sho 
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QuESTIONs: Radar is explained here. Can you explain it in your 

own words? 

Does a bat have good hearing capacity? 

What does “capacity” mean here? 

What is a microwave? 

What does a radar do when it emits waves? 

What are “pulses”? 

What does a station do when it transmits radio 
waves? 

What is meant by “the waves rebound”? 

What is a radar grid? 

What is meant by “that is how the distance is de- 
termined”? 


E. The bat does not employ radar. He is not an engineer, 
of course. Still, he does have a built-in instrument of his own, 
and he utilizes it with amazing accuracy. Instead of radio waves, 
he depends upon sound waves. That is to say, he sends out 
sounds and they return as echoes. He makes little chirping 
noises, so high in pitch that they may be beyond the hearing of 
human ears, But he hears them and he hears their echoes, too. 
The length of time it takes for the echo to reach the bat depends 


upon the distance to the object. 


Questions: Explain “he utilizes the instrument with accuracy.” 
What is the difference between a low pitch and a 

high pitch of voice? 
Have you ever heard of whistles so high in pitch 

that humans cannot hear them but dogs can? 


F. The bat can hear echoes from a tree or a twig or a leaf 


or even a mosquito ten feet away. He can tell exactly how far 


from him the objects are and in precisely what direction. He 
can do this casually, with no effort, even while flying as fast as 
a bird. Echoes from nearby objects may return in one thou- 
sandth of a second, and his brain calculates the distance on the 
instant. The highly delicate instruments devised by man can 
duplicate this measurement; but the bat, with his mysterious 
hearing mechanism, does not have to stop to calculate and de- 
cide what to do. He does it all without thinking. 

Is it any wonder that we think of these dark little creatures 


as night-flying miracles? 
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QUESTIONS: 


What kind of answers do you get if your arithmetic 
problems are done “precisely”? : 

Explain “he can tell in precisely what direction. 

“Casually” is explained here. Give an explanation 
in your own words. 

Explain “calculate.” b: 

What is meant by *duplicate this measurement? 

A "delicate" instrument does not always mean one 
that is easily broken. What does it mean here? 

What does an inventor do when he "devises an in- 
strument”? 

Explain “mechanism.” 

What is the “hearing mechanism”? 
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UNDERSTANDING 
WORDS THROUGH 
THEIR PARTS 4 


You do not have to stop reading when you meet an unfamiliar 
Word, because you have learned how to figure out the meaning of 
Many words from context clues. This chapter will prepare you for 
another way to obtain word meanings. You have had some practice 
in the skill of taking words apart. Now you will extend your skill 
working with word parts. 


1. TAKING WORDS APART 
Long words may often make you hesitate in your reading. How- 
ever, if you can pronounce them, you will find that they may be fa- 


miliar to you after all. You will also find that words become easier to 
Pronounce when they are broken into parts. The word diplomatically 
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. ae Ds it 
may seem somewhat puzzling when you look at it. Try breaking i 
into syllables, and it becomes easy to say: 


dip - lo - mat’ - i- cal- ly 


Better still, instead of syllables, break it into parts that seem 
more or less familiar or easy, such as: 


diplomat - ic — al- ly 


You can recognize the word diplomat plus the suffixes -ic, -al, and -ly 
The pronunciation and the meaning may now become clear to you 

Similarly, the word irregularity will become ir — regular — ity; 
and farcical will become farc (e) — ic — al. 


Sensible Parts 


Separating words into "sensible" 
meaning as well as the 
suffix give you the clue 
of being not regular,’ 
diplomat.” 


parts will often give you the 
pronunciation. The prefix, base word, and 
s. Thus, irregularity means “the condition 
> Diplomatically means “in the manner of 4 


This kind of word analysis becomes a very important and nec 
essary skill as you find yourself reading more adult material. News 
paper reports, textbooks, and literature will present real reading 
problems if you are easily stopped by a word merely because a 
is long or unfamiliar. On the other hand, to the reader trained A 
“see into” a word, many difficulties are removed. Such terms 35 
interplanetary voyages, process of photosynthesis, antitoxic elements: 
and thermostatic control will not only be easily pronounced and ut 
derstood, they will be easily remembered, too, if the parts are know? 


EXERCISE 1 


Separate the words 
Write the parts on 


yourself, Be ready 


below into familiar or “sensible” ae 
your paper. Then try to pronounce the words 
to say them aloud if you are called on to do so: 


l. weightlessness 6. endorsement 
2. rehabilitation 7. misdemeanor 
3. decentralization 8. inadvisability 
4. eventually 9. liberality 

5. reapportionment 10. 


- monotonously 
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2. SUFFIXES AND THE BASE WORD 


You have been studying prefixes, base words, and suffixes for 
some time, and therefore we will begin with a review of suffixes that 
you may already know. 

A suffix is a syllable placed at the end of a word to give it a new 
use and sometimes a new meaning. 

However, the base word supplies the basic meaning. You must 
be able to separate the base word from the suffix. This is very simple 
when the suffix has merely been added to the word itself. It is easy 
to recognize the base word in such words as honestly, brightness, 
childless, and colorful. 

Sometimes a slight spelling change has been made in the base 
word to make a new form of a word. For instance: 


fine + er = fin + er = finer 
(The final e of the base word may be dropped.) 


easy + er = easi + er = easier 
( The final y may be changed to i.) 


hid + en = hidd + en = hidden 
( The final consonant may be doubled.) 


EXERCISE 2 
Directions: A. Write on your paper the base word in each of 
atch the words. Be careful 


the following. Number your answers to m2 

to make spelling changes only when they are needed. 

6. appearance 

7. officer 

8. colonial 

9. payable 

10. purity 

of Part A. Add the 


l. beggar 
2. finally 

3. happily 
4. secretly 
5. famous 


B. This part of the exercise is the reverse 
Suffix to each base word, as shown. 


l. pat J- ing 6. cozy + est 
2. dim + er 7. funny + er 
3. bathe 4- ing 8. move + able 
4. state + ment 9. slave 4- ish 
5. dictate + ion 10. lazy 4- ly 
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Unusual Changes in Spelling 


Thus far the spelling changes have not been difficult. In € 
words, however, the base may be changed in an irregular way. da 
spelling of the newly formed word may be so differe nt that -: = 
not readily see the base word. Would you realize at once, or ; 
stance, that the base of the word clarity is clear, and the base o 
reception is receive? Since the meaning of the long word comes fr A 
the base, it is important to recognize the base even when its spe 
ing has been changed. 


EXERCISE 3 


n 
Notice how the spelling of the words at the left has wp 
changed by the addition of suffixes. Then explain how to change 
words at the right when you add the same suffix. 


l. pirate + cy = piracy agent 

2. reduce + ion = reduction induce 

3. able + ity = ability capable 
4. horror + ible = horrible terror 

5. explode + ive — explosive intrude 
6. admit + ion = admission permit 

T. expel + ion = expulsion compel 

8. pronounce + ation — pronunciation denounce 


EXERCISE 4 


There is an italicized word in the 
below. The second sentence 
the italicized word will fit. 

Directions: Number your p 
the base word that fits the b se 
when called upon to expl 


air 
first sentence of each pair 
contains a blank into which the base ° 


aper 1-10. For each number, write 

ntence and spell it correctly. Be ready 

ain the meaning of the word in sentence 4* 

l. a. Our country is expectin 
cars in the near future, 

b. We shall — — 

the public. 

2. a. Since the formation of the United Nations, there has been 
a reduction in the frequency of wars, 


b. It is believed that the United Nations has helped to make 
the outbreak of war les. — 


g the production of many small 


— them in order to meet the demand of 
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10. 


b. 


. The famous scientist displayed humility in accepting the 


award for his discovery. 


. Although he was a great man, his manner was quite 


. The pronunciation of his name was rather difficult. 


The chairman was unable to —— it correctly. 


. The doctor handed the patient a prescription for a new 


medicine. 


. He will _______ other treatment later, if necessary. 
. The boy requested permission to postpone his report for a 


day. 
The teacher was glad to —— him that privilege. 
Comprehension of difficult paragraphs requires excellent 


reading skill. 


. With such skill the reader can learn to — —— material 


in textbooks of science and geography. 

The new road provided an extensive addition to the turn- 
pike. s 

From the airplane, I could see the new road 
200 miles beyond the old one. 

King Solomon showed great wisdom in all his judgments. 
Every decision seemed to bea _ settlement of a 
difficult problem. 

The repulsion of the enemy W 
loss to both sides. 
The army must ——. 


for 


as accomplished with great 


. the attack to avert defeat. 


EXERCISE 5 


Each of the following phrases contain 
are to restate the phrase, using the base o 


s a word in italics. You 
f the italicized word. The 


first one has been done for you. 


. a kindly person (a person who is kind) 
a city resident 

a reduction in the price 

a penalty of great severity 

a decisive victory 

a circular stairway 

our freedom of speech 

the urgency of his request 

the denunciation of the spy 

using compulsion on the prisoner 


Oe ogpuemu-memr 


= 
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EXERCISE 6 


Now we will reverse the process. For each sentence there is k 
base word in parentheses. You are to add a suffix so that 5e IR 
will fit properly in the blank space. Some spelling changes wi 
needed when the suffixes are added. daa 

Directions: Using the base word, construct a new word 


slow will 
will make sense in the blank space. The list of suffixes below wi 
help you. 


SUFFIXES: -ion, -ial, -ish, ity, -ation, -ive, -ous 

1. (office) The governor made 
ment over the radio. 

2. (disaster) The storm was 

3. (decide) It was diffic 
that trial. 

4. (permit) You have is 

5. (child) Jane's reaction was 

6. (mischief) He was not really a b; 
at times. 


T. (expense) His birthday gift was a very bicycle. 
8. (describe) The 


— —— of the camp made it seem very 

attractive, 
9. (able) 
10. (explai 


an important announce- 


to the village. : 
ult for the jury to make a in 


to leave early today. 


ad boy, only a little — 


It took him years to develop his 
n) The boy could not give 


. as a juggler. 
a satisfactory — —— 


Words with Two Suffixes 


A base word m 


e 
ay go through many changes when suffixes a 
added to it. Yet the 


meaning of the base word will usually be foun¢ 


in all the words built upon it, 
[ clearer hopeful 
| clearest hopefully 
clear ^ clearly hope J hopeless 
clarity hopelessly 
clearing 


hopelessness 


HOPEFUL 


HOPELESS 
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" be word may become very long when two suffixes are added to 
e base word. If you are quick at recognizing the base when it has 
one suffix, you will be able to discover it just as easily with additional 
endings. The meaning of the base will almost always be your guide 
in understanding the newly formed word. The familiar parts will be 
of great help in every way, even in pronouncing the word. The word 
f rightening keeps the meaning of fright; charmingly certainly means 
with charm; and the word constitutionality is simply a combination 
of constitution and -al and -ity. 


EXERCISE 7 

The sentences below are arranged in groups of three. The a 
Fea contains the word with two suffixes. The b sentence repeats 
; e base word, but with only one suffix. The c sentence calls for the 
base word in the blank space. Sentences a and b should guide you 


toward the base word. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-5. Write the base word for 


the c sentence. Alongside, in parentheses, show how the long word 
can be separated into the base and the two suffixes. 


l. a. The people of Africa have shown a strong feeling of na- 
tionalism. 
b. They want to become national groups. 
c. Each group wishes to be a separate — — — 
2. a, Aunt Polly took her guardianship of Tom very seriously. 


b. She was an excellent guardian for him. 
c. She would always — —— his health very carefully. 


3. a. The pilot engaged in the test flight voluntarily. 


b. His offer to do this was voluntary. 
c. The pilot who took part in the test flight was a 


soon made the Jones family pros- 


4. a. The farm's productivity 
perous. 
b. The family was h 
c. The Jones family became prosp 
could ______ good crops. 


5. a. Despairingly, the men clung to any piece of flo 


age they could find. 
b. It is natural for drow 
c. The men had begun to 


appy that the farm was so productive. 
erous because the farm 


ating wreck- 


ning men to feel desperate. 
of being rescued. 
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EXERCISE 8 


i r answer 
This exercise is like the preceding one, except that your ansv 


will include the word that belongs in b as well as in a. m 
Directions: Number your paper 2-5. Write the base word T 

is missing in sentence c, then the word that is missing in vd E 

Finally show how the whole word can be separated into the ba 


and the suffixes. The first one has been done for you. 


l. a. They all liked the stranger for his friendliness. 
- They were ready to be friendly to him, too. 

€. Very soon they considered him an old friend. 
ANSWER: 1. friend (friendly, friend-ly-ness ) 


2. a. Circus performers, as 


a rule, live dangerously. 


- Many of their acts are very 


c. During their performances they 


* The science teacher, using new 

ments, presented his lesson v. 

b. He was extremely 
Geiger counter. 

c. The teacher was able to 


are in constant 
and interesting experi- 
ery informatively. 
about the method of using the 


the class about how to 


recognize the presence of radioactivity, 


4. a. An actor must h 
chang, 
b. If he is not 


es in the mood of the audie 


ave at least enough sensitivity to feel 
nce that is watching him. 
to their moods he cannot tell whether 


his acting is good or bad. 


c. He must alw 


ays be quick to feel or to how they 


are responding to him, 


5. a. You should be careful 
written compositions, 
b. There are just a few 


GN 


James, for example, alw 


about proper capitalization in your 
simple rules that tell you when to 


ays begin with a letter. 


A Quick Review of Suffixes and Base Words 


After you have made 
how suffixes ch 


recall th 


ange the words to whict 
at the ending -er me 
dogcatcher means 


" ize 
Sure of the base word, you can recogn!? 


1 they are attached. You wi 


& Mew -efore 
ans “one who or that which.” Therefo 


“one who catches dogs,” 


. “that 
fastener means tl 
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which fastens,” and teacher means “one who can teach.” These are 
easily understood at a glance. However, there are a number of other 
suffixes which also mean “one who” or “that which.” Do you recog- 
nize these endings: -or, -ist, -ant, -ent, and -ian? D 


EXERCISE 9 

The suffixes mentioned above appear in the italicized words 
of the sentences below. You are to decide which base word belongs 
in the blank space. 

Directions: Number your p 
the word that correctly fits the blank 
Use care in spelling the base word. The first one is done for you. 


aper 2-10. For each number, write 
and completes the definition. 


1. A florist is one whose business deals with flowers. 

2. A debtor is one who is in : 

3. An applicant for a job is one who— — — for it. 

4. A correspondent is one who — with another. 

5. An electrician is one who repairs appliances. 
6. 

d 

8. 


A biologist is one who works in the field of 
a situation. 


An investigator is one who — —— 
heat. 


A radiator is something which 

9. A confidant is one in whom you can 

10. A surveyor is one who measures the | 
«seen IE 


and; that is, he makes 


3. SUFFIXES THAT CHANGE THE USE OF THE WORD 


al ways without any change 


d hit below. 


Some words can be used in sever 
at all. Notice the different uses of the wor 


Bob hit the ball. (hit is a verb) 
Bob got a hit. (hit is a noun ) 


The hit ball struck the runner. (hit is an adjective ) 
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rm for the 
Most words are not so versatile. There may be one T m ; 
verb, another for the noun, and still another for the adjective: 


real (adjective), realize (verb), reality (noun) 


i forms. 
Notice that there are different suffixes for the different 


The Noun Suffixes 


Suffixes are used to change a word as you have seen ie 
Some of these suffixes make nouns out of verbs or adjectives. add 
are called noun suffixes, and they appear only in nouns. ben e 
almost no meaning to the base word. Some noun suffixes are 


i ; this: critic - 
to change one noun into another. The suffix -ism does this: c 
criticism. 


EXERCISE 10 


The sentences below are arr 
group requires the use of one of t 


b 
T your paper 1-6. Form the new noun by 
word in parentheses, 


lL. -ism a, Anything you do in a cert: 


IRSE | manner), 

b The. —— — (magnet) 
people to her, 

- Many viewers object to the 
of television programs. 


ain manner may become 
of her personality attracted 
(commercial) 


2. -ty a. No one could doubt the 


——— (sincere) of his 
"ity remarks, 
b. (royal) is disappearing from most Euro- 
pean nations, 
c. The 


—— —— (severe) of the punishment was more 
than the crime demanded, 


3. -cy a. The buccaneers were guilty of (pirate) on 
the high seas. 
b. Years ago many children died in — — (infant). 


c The ( urgent) of the situation commanded 
the attention of the chief himself, 
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4. -ance a. We must learn to have _______ (tolerate) for all. 


-ence b. The children bowed their heads in —____ (re- 
vere) as the prayers began. 
c. It is difficult to give ______ (guide) to anyone un- 
less you obtain his... (confide). 


5. ion a. The officials agreed to take the matter up for 


-tion — .— —. (consider) at the next meeting. 
-sion b. We found several interesting rock _______ (form) 
-ation in the cave. 
c. The ____. (proclaim) was read in the public 
square. 
6. -al a. You will need your parents... (approve) for 


this venture. 

b. The diamond was sent to the jeweler for an 
(appraise ). 

c. We were interested in the ——— (editor) which 
discussed the need for more police protection. 


EXERCISE 11 
The following suffixes are also used to make nouns from other 
words: -ment, -ness, -ary, -ry. The blank spaces in the paragraph 
can be filled by nouns formed from the words in parentheses. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-7. Choose one of the suffixes 
and form the correct noun for each blank. 


John and Henry had many friendly 1. ——— (argue) 
about the importance of the different careers they intended to 
follow. John had chosen to enter the 2. (minister) be- 
cause he wished to become a 3. (mission). He wanted 
to do something about the 4. — (ugly) and 5, ——— 
(unhappy ) in the lives of poor people. Henry thought that good 
6. . (dentists) was also needed in the world. There was a 
7, _______ (firm) about each boy's decision which indicated 


that they both would be successful. 


The Adiective Suffixes 


The suffix -al is also commonly used to form adjectives, as in the 
word accidental. This ending becomes -ial in certain words in order 
to improve the pronunciation. Thus face + al becomes facial, and 
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i : e made 
part + al becomes partial. A further spelling change may i i: 
as in the word benefit, which becomes beneficial. The us jd à 
used to make adjectives out of nouns: wealth — wealthi ; healt 


xcd to make 
healthy. The suffixes, -ic, -ish, -ive, and -ous are also used 
some nouns into adjectives. 


EXERCISE 12 


] C. 
Number your paper 1-8. Under each number, list a, b, yd 
Form an adjective to fit each blank by adding the suffix to the w 
in parentheses. Make all necessary spelling changes. 


l. -al a. Do you care for - songs? (sentiment ) 4 
b. The banana is a (region) product, since it 

rows in only certain parts of the world. 
€. Motion pictures are often 


accused of being ———— 
(sensation d. 


- The Eskimo people are a 
since they move from place to place. 


b. There was (enthusiast) applause for the 
Puppet performance, 


che xt (meter) system of measurement is still 
used in Europe, 


(nomad) tribe, 


3. -ish a, We had to call the doctor because the baby was still 
(fever). 


b The — (Spain) explorers became conquerors 
in the New World. 


€. Your behavior is rather — — (child) for a boy of 
your age, 
4. -ive a. D-Day was a — — (decide) moment for the allied 
armies, 
b. The missile Was put into orbit in (succeed) 
stages. 
€. Edison had an — —— (invent) mind even as a boy: 
5. -ous a. The 


— — (pore) 
useful for summer clothing, 
b. Any ——— (disaster) 

Red Cross to go into action, 


© All the children laughed at the (ridicule) 
actions of the clowns at the circus. 


quality of the material made it 


situation is a signal for the 
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6. -ial a. These vitamins are — (benefit) for your entire 
family. 
b. Sometimes, in division, you must find a 


(part) answer. 


c. .. .. (torrent) rains resulted in widespread 
floods. 
7. -y a. Sea water is extremely ——— (salt). 
b. The moon shed its _______ (silver) beams over the 
landscape. 
c. It was a — (gloom) night. 
8. -ious a. After the girl was rescued, she was —__— (delir- 
ium) from the shock of the accident. 
b. The speakers argument was ———— (fallacy ). 


c. Police became .. (suspect) when they saw a 


light in the warehouse. 


The Verb Suffixes 


There is an interesting group of suffixes which turn “quiet” 
words into “active” ones. There is no action in a word like pure or 
peace. The moment we add the ending -ify, however, these new 
words take on action. They become verbs. They do something. 
Purify means “to make pure"; pacify means “to make peaceful.” 

You should be familiar with three suffixes that create this change 
in the many words: -fy, or -ify. -ize and -ate. Generally, they add the 
meaning “to make” or “to produce.” 

Below are some examples of words changed in this way. Notice 
the spelling and accent changes that are sometimes needed. 


CHANGE MEANING 
to make into a solid 


solid + ify = solidify none 
simple + ify = simplify eomitted to make simple 
terror + ify = terrify oromitted to create terror 
vapor + ize = vaporize none to turn into vapor 

1 doubled to turn into crystals 


crystal + ize = crystallize 
memory + ize = memorize Y omitted 
ulcer + ate = ulcerate none to produce ulcers 


active + ate = activate eomitted to make active 
accent + ate = accentuate U added to emphasize by an accent 


renew + ate = renovate to make new + 
office + ate = officiate etoi to act as an olicer 
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to commit to memory 


ew to oU 


EXERCISE 13 


See how well you can make the proper change when you add 
the appropriate verb suffix to words. 

Directions: Number your paper 1 to 3. Under each number, 
list a, b, and c. Form a verb by adding the suffix to the word in 
parentheses. This verb will fit the blank space sensibly. Be sure to 
make all necessary spelling changes. 


l. -ize a. The flag or banner is used to 
tion or organization, 

b. We hope our plans will 
the end of the season. 


c. Small children often (idol) their older 
brothers or sisters. 


— (symbol) a na- 


(material) before 


2. -ate a. Many people find it difficult to — ( different) 
between the various members of the Oriental race. 
b. It was decided to (renew) the old court- 
house instead of building a new one. 


€. Now that you have collected all the statistics, you 
must — (table) them, 


3. -ify a. Please —— — (note) the doctor if the patient fails 
to improve, 


- I don't see how you can 
havior. 


— — (just) your rude be- 


C It was necessary to (simple) the problem for 
the younger children. 


A Review of Suffixes 


mething new, The object he creates is a? 
invention. He has become an inventor, 


ds in our language. They are especially use- 
d carry some of the meaning 9 
the base word. 


There are a great many useful s 
onl 


EXERCISE 14 


The first sentence in each group below contains an italicized 
word. The blank spaces in the other sentences can be filled by an- 
other form of the italicized word. You can make this word by adding 


one of the following suffixes. 


-ant -ence -y -ness 
-ent -ment -ation -ish 
-ate -ity -ion -ial 
-ative -ly -ive -able 


Directions; Number your paper 1-9. Write the words required 


to fill the blanks in all sentences b and c below. 


L 


. a. A person should consider the feeling: 


. a, The young woman came to the office to 


. a. The lady could not decide on 


. a. Susan was a child. b. ! 


a. Mary is always ready to confide in her mother. b. She is 
that her mother can guide and help her. c. She has 
felt this... in her mother since she was very young. 


. a. Jimmy is a strong and very active boy. b. His constant 


has been rather surprising to his parents. c. Almost 
any sight or sound is likely to his muscles and turn 
him into a human dynamo. 


. a. Bill loves to argue. b. He will engage in an — —— with 


almost anyone. c. His friends know him to be an —— boy. 


s of those about him. 


b. He should be a _ person. c. He will always have 


friends if he shows — — for them. 


apply for a posi- 


tion. b. She was one among many others. c. She had 


already made ______ by mail. 


. a. One who has skill is an able person. b. He has the 


to perform his work well. c. He is prepared to perform that 


work 
a choice of dress. b. She could 


not make a judgment. c. She likes to depend on a 
friend to make ____— for her. 

a. He expected the medicine to benefit him. b. The doctor as- 
sured him it would certainly be . c The doctor 
had a ______ attitude. 


Naturally her actions were rather 
_ for her age. 


œ Yet she displayed too much — 
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4. HOW PREFIXES CHANGE THE MEANING OF WORDS 


Prefixes are syllables placed before a word or the root 3 a BÉ 
to give it a new meaning. You are probably already on x = 
many of the common prefixes. Practice with prefixes will sho 
they change the words to which they have been added. 


EXERCISE 15 


The italicized word in each sentence below contains a m” 
There is another word in the sentence which explains the pre - 
See if you can find the word that has the same meaning as the pre 
fix. Be ready to explain the italicized word. 


l. A prehistoric event is one that happened before history was 


recorded. (pre- must mean what? ) 
2. An autobiography is a life story written by a person about 
himself. (auto- must mean what? ) f 
- When a person has been misjudged he has been judged in a 
wrong way. ( mis- means what? ) 
4. To suffer from malnutrition mea 
(mal- means what?) 
9. Antiaircraft guns were provided to fight against enemy 
planes. (anti- means what?) 
- When the books were to be redistributed, the teacher asked 
à student to give them out again. (re-?) 
A nonsense rhyme is one w 
ble. (non-?) 
8. To bisect an 
parts. (bi-?) 
9. A subcellar wa. 
there. (sub-?) 
10. In order to disarm th 
his knife as well as | 


ns to be poorly nourished. 


hich has no sense or is not sensi- 
angle means to divide it into two sections oF 
s dug under the cellar which was already 


€ prisoner, the officers had to take away 
his gun. (dis-?) 


Prefixes We Should Know Well 


You must have noticed 
tion of a prefix instantly give 
to something recorded in h 


meaning to before history 
misjudge means to * 


in the preceding exercise that the um 
$ à word a new meaning. Historic a” 
istory. In prehistoric, pre- changes i d; 
was written. To judge means one ns 
judge wrongly." Such prefixes occur so often 
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our language that we must know them thoroughly in order to under- 
stand words quickly and easily. 

Most of the common prefixes have more than one meaning. 
Keep this fact in mind throughout this section. 


The “No” Prefixes 


There are several prefixes that often mean “no” or “not.” They are 
in-, un-, dis-, and non-. Probably you are already familiar with these. 


unhurt means “not hurt” 
dishonest means “not honest” 
nonfiction means “not fiction” 
inaccurate means “not accurate” 


he following words. Be ready to discuss their 
a sentence for each one. 


Look through t 
meanings in class and to compose 


independent unbalanced disorderly nonmetal 
inactive unaware dishonest nonsense 
indigestible uncertain disabled nonunion 
inaccurate unbeaten discontented nonstop 
inconsiderate unreasonable discontinue nonskid 


| words use the prefix in- for 


There is no rule that states whicl 
. You simply have 


the negative, and which words use un-, dis-, or non- 
to know them. How well can you select the correct prefix? 


Three Other Forms of in- 


Bear in mind that the negative prefix in- has three other nega- 
tive forms. They are il-, im-, and ir-. All three of these prefixes have 


the same meaning as in- (not). 
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The prefix in- changes its form before certain words neo 
pronunciation easier. You would not think of saying iesi ae 
to mean “not responsible.” Rather, you would say gn oo 
Study the following examples to see how il-, im-, and ir- are 
instead of in-: 

in becomes il before a word beginning with I. 
EXAMPLE: in — il —» illegal (not legal) 


in becomes im before a word beginning with b, m, or p. 
EXAMPLES: in — im — imbalance (not balanced) 
in — im — immovable (can not be moved) 
in — im — impossible (not possible) 


in becomes ir before a word beginning with r. 


EXAMPLE: in — ir —> irregular (not regular) 


EXERCISE 16 


You can judge which form of the neg 
saying the word to yourself. The form th 
to be the correct one. 


Directions: Decide which 


ative prefix in- to use Ra 
at is easily spoken is like^y 


form of in- should be added to each 


word below to give it the negative meaning. Number your pape 
1-15 and write each word with its proper prefix, 

1. legal 6. modest ll. direct 

2. literate 7. possible 12. resistible 

3. removable 8. formal 13. partial 

4. rational 9. perfect 14. reducible 

5. pertinent 10. exact 15. tolerant 


EXERCISE 17 


In every sentenc 
with the negative of t 
Directions: Num 
the negative of the 


1. (legal) It is —+—_ to drive 
2, (resident) He w 


cause he was a _ 
3. (agreed) The spe 
showed that it 


€ in this exercise the blank needs to be filled 
he word in parentheses, 

ber your paper 1- 
word in parentheses 


. write 
10. For every number, W 


à car through a red traffic light. 
as not allowed to vote in that district be- 


aker became angry when the audience 
— with him. 
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4. (certain) The messenger could not find the right house be- 
cause he was |. of the number. 

5. (active) The sick man remained ___—— for three weeks 
after his operation. 

6. (pleased) Jim hesitated to show his report card at home be- 


cause he knew his father would be —__—_ with it. 

7. (payment) Mr. Jones had to appear in court for —— — of 
his bills. 

8. (polite) Mother would scold me whenever I was ——— to 
grownups. 

9. (proper) Any behavior that is wrong or inconsiderate may 
be called _____ behavior. 

10. (expected) Mary was surprised at the many ——— guests 


who came to her birthday party. 


Opposites 


Some of the prefixes have a very strong negative meaning when 
added to certain base words. In such cases they mean opposite of, 
rather than merely not. For example, insincere means not sincere; 
but infamous means much more than not famous. It means extremely 
wicked, or having a reputation for wickedness. This might be 


thought of as a strong opposite. 
Ten of these opposite meanings are shown below. 


WORD —————————. MEANS ——————— RATHER THAN 


disloyal traitorous not loyal 
uncover to remove the cover not cover 
inhuman brutal not human 
unroll to spread open not roll 
disrobe to remove clothing not robe 
invalidate to nullify not validate 
dismount to get off not mount 
disprove to prove wrong not prove 
unnerve to frighten not nerve 
discourage to take away courage not encourage 


Context Reveals the Meaning of the Prefix 


The prefixes on page 106 are all used in the sentences that fol- 
low. They include in-, meaning “within,” not to be confused bo in- 
Meaning “not.” Review these prefixes to be sure that you know their 
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meaning. Read the sentences to see how the context reveals the 
meaning of each prefix. 


Meaning “no”: un-, dis-, in- (or il-, im-, or ir-) 
Meaning “opposite of": un-, dis-, in- (or il-, im-, or ir-) 
Meaning “wrong” or “bad”: mis-, mal- 

Meaning “in” or “within”: in- 

Meaning “together”: co-, con-, com-, cor- 


- Partly cooked pork is indigestible. (not digestible) 
- It was difficult to untie the knot. (opposite of tie) 
- The safe was so heavy that it was immovable. (not movable) 
- The great redwood trees of California, still alive for more 
than 2000 years, seem to be immortal. (opposite of mortal; 
that is, living forever ) 
- The argument was long and the committee members con- 
tinued to disagree. ( not agree) 
6. The electrician disconnected the motor before testing the 
wire. (opposite of connected ) 
7. The foreigner mispronounced many words, but his speech 
was applauded for its excellent advice. (pronounced wrongly) 
8. After Mr. Smith retired from work, he still had a small in- 
come. (money coming in) 
9. The great mass of snow 
own weight to form solid 
10. The writer, the artist. the 
laborated in the productio 
ll. The leader earnestly 
with him in the strugg 
or work together ) 


12. You will find that good reading and success in school studies 
are strongly correlated. (related together ) 


wd 


in the Arctic is compressed by its 
ice. ( pressed together) 

editor, and the publisher all col- 
n of the book. (labored together) 
requested his followers to co-operate 
le for independence. (operate together, 


EXERCISE 18 


The examples above w 
each sentence, there is one 
incomplete until 
the word will ma 


“ill guide you in doing this exercise. m 
word with a blank before it. This word E 
a prefix is added before it. With the right prefix, 
ke sense in the sentence, 

Directions: Number your paper 2-10. Select your prefix from ES 
list on page 107. Add the prefix to the word that needs it and write 


the whole word. After each word, write the meaning of the prefix. 
The first sentence is done for you. 
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i a S " " 
EFIXES: in-, il, ir, un-, dis-, mis-, co-, con-, com-, COT- 


l. Since he had entered the race without any practice or 
warm-up, he was under a serious — — — —advantage. 
ANSWER: disadvantage—opposite of 

2. Jane was. certain whether to admit her mistake or re- 
main silent about it. 

3. The book Father wanted was not on its usual spot on the 
shelf because someone had —— placed it. 

4. The old belief that the world is flat was proved 
completely when Captain Cook sailed all the way around 


the world. 


5. Tom and Harry were 
which they wrote together for their school magazine. 


6. Mr. Smith was enjoying his short vacation, and the tempta- 
tion to add another day to it was ____resistible. 

7. It took a long time to tangle the twisted knot. 

8. Movie studios occasionally assign an _____experienced 
actress to an important role. 

9. In most countries drivers of cars 
right side of the road; it is 
side. 

10. The police suspected there might be a 
and they ..— fastened the wrappi 


authors of an adventure story, 


are required to stay on the 
legal to drive on the left 


bomb in the package, 
ng with great care. 


The 7; 
e Time, Position, and Direction Prefixes 

time, position, or direction. Surely 
their exact meanings might 
and decide what each 


m : number of prefixes show 
u ; , 
have met them in your reading, but 


not P 
ln be clear to you. Examine these prefixes 
ans to you. 
trans- post- super- 
circum- pre- inter- 
sub- de- 


c eanings 
When combined with base words, these prefixes ap ea E 
such as toward, to, around, before, and so on. Some si Pl ^ 
i i aowledge 
more than one meaning; you should build up a kn g 
different meanings in your reading. 


EXERCISE 19 


The following sentences are arranged in groups of oes ve 
one prefix used in each group. The a sentence helps ai x 
meaning of the prefix in italics. Using that help as a clue, see i k å 
can explain the meaning of the italicized words in sentences b an 


l. a. Bob has just graduated from college, but he is staying on 
there to take postgraduate courses. 

b. Sometimes we feel that the postwar problems are almost 
as bad as the problems that have to be faced during the 
actual war. . 
After completing the letter, she remembered to write an- 


other statement which she labeled PS, which stands for 
postscript. 


c 


. Many motion-picture actors and actresses have come to 
see the preview of the picture, which will open tomorrow 
in New York. i 

- According to the instructions on the package, this oatmea 


must cook only a short time because it has already been 
precooked. 


c. He would not have to be so cautious 


strap now, if he had t 
day. 


about tightening the 
aken the proper precautions yester- 


3. a. Now that we have transoceanic airplanes, we no longer 
have to take a steamship to travel to Hawaii. 
b. In going across the Alps from Italy to Switzerland, you 
can now travel comfortably on the Transalpine Railway. 
c. The stenographer’s original report was in shorthand; then 
it was transcribed in typewritten form, 


4. a. Directly below the headline of a newspaper article, you 
will usually find a subheading, 


b. In a large city, in addition to the main post office station 
there are a number of substations. 


The contractor responsible for building the school ar- 
ranged to have special work done by subcontractors. 
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Si. a) 


Were you able to disco 
Sentences? See if your definitions agree W 


Post. 
pre. 
trans. 
Sub. 
circum- 
inter. 


Super- 


de. 


. In recent times many 


. The circumference of the earth is the distance around it. 


It was the dream of many early navigators to circumnavi- 


gate the globe. 
The circumpolar area at the South Pole is the large con- 


tinent called Antarctica. 


. The United Nations depends for its existence upon inter- 


national agreements. 

The woolen coat was silk-lined, but the interlining of 
padded material gave it additional warmth. 
Intermarriage among members of neighboring families 


occurs often. 


. Before 1950 there were only a few airplanes that could 


reach the speed of sound, or sonic speed. Now a great 
many can fly at supersonic speed. 

Although he was normal in size and appearance, he dis- 
played superhuman strength when he lifted up one end of 
the automobile. 

Most of us find it difficult to get along with people who 
are supersensitive. 

anned to assign some men to defend the pass. 


The officer pl 
that there were bears 


When the Boy Scout campers heard 
nearby, they departed quickly. 
kings have been dethroned. 

ver the meaning of the prefixes from the 
ith those below. 
DEFINITIONS OF PREFIXES 

after, later (Postwar means “after the war.”) 

before, earlier ( Prewar means “before the war. ) . 

across ( Transcontinental means "across the continent.") -— 
under, less than (Subcellar means “below the regular cellar. ) 


around (Circumpolar means "around the pole.”) 


between (Intercity means "between cities. ) i m 
above, more than (Supermarket means "greater than à gu 


market." ) 
away (Deport means “to carry [or send] ave 
down (Demote means “to move down to a 10W p 


opposite of ( Defrost means "to remove ee € "T 
(Note that there are three meanings for the p. 
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osition." ) 


EXERCISE 20 


The sentences in this exercise are definitions. Each see you a 
hint of the prefix that fits into the blank to complete the be 1 - 

Directions: Number your paper 1-15. Decide on the pra - e 
belongs in the blank, and write the complete word on your par 


l. A flight around the North or South Pole would be called a 
— — — polar flight. 


, ig ward: 

2. An agreement between two states is an .— state agr 
ment. . 

3. A tax that is more than the normal tax is a - —tax. 


4. When the general was publicly criticized by the king, he 
felt. graded. . . 

5. Since monkeys are somewhat less than human in intelligence, 
they are sometimes called human. 

6. ______port means to send a person away by official order. 

7. One who is in charge of the work of others is a we iie 

8. The express train was railed by a break in the track, 
and several cars were flung away from the rails. . 

9. To divide a part of something into still smaller parts is to 

divide it. 

10. A statement written after the end of a letter is called à 

script. d 

11. When the weather is very humid and uncomfortable, a goo 

air-conditioner can humidify the air in the room. 

12. The years before the war are called the — — — war years. 

13. A game of basketball played between two schools is called 

scholastic basketball. 

14. The two classes of the Seventh grade decided to have an 

class spelling contest. 

In cold weather it is advisable to run the engine of a stand- 


E , : ; at 
Ing automobile for several minutes, in order to... hea 
it before Starting on a trip. 


15. 


. aation 

The following prefixes also show time, position, or rur 
They are often met in your reading. Before proceeding to the sas 
exercise, make sure you know them. The prefix re- is familiar to Y 
It means “back” or "again." 

repay (pay back) 

reconstruct (construct again) 

recondition (put in condition again) 


refresh ( make fresh again, or relearn what was forgotten) 
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Th i 
here are two prefixes, anti- and contra- (or counter-), which 
mean “against.” 


antiaircraft (weapons for use against aircraft) 
counteraction (action against ) 
The prefix pro-, on the other hand, means “for,” or “in favor of.” 
prolabor (favorable to labor) 
" ese: you ever felt that your reading or study in school subjects 
bod: ; 
€ p by the presence of too many long words? For many such 
: j à : ; 
ir d 2 the difficulty is removed as soon as you identify the prefixes 
suffixes that make strange words of familiar roots. 


in s the exercise below, there is a passage such as you might find 
a history text. The new words in it will seem like old friends when 


you apply your knowledge of prefixes. 


EXERCISE 21 
- Each word in italics consists of a base that you probably know 
" d a prefix. Put the meanings together and you can understand 
he long word. 
Besi Directions: Make a list of the italicized w 
side each, write the meaning, using the definition of the 
opposed to the British 


ords and number them. 
prefix. 


EXAMPLE: l. anti-British 


During the Revolutionary War in the American colonies, 


the people were divided in their loyalty between England and 
America. Most of them, of course, were 1. anti-British. It should 
not come as a surprise to you, however, that a great many 
others were 2. pro-British. They were called Tories. True, they 
were 3. displeased with unjust taxes, and they wanted these tax 
laws 4. recalled. Yet in their hearts they were 5. counterrevolu- 
tionary. They had a strong 6. distaste for fighting. They felt that 
the Revolutionary leaders had 7. misjudged England’s intentions. 
They thought that it was 8. immoral and 9. impractical to wage 


war against their mother country. 
The fighters for freedom had de 


endure 10. trans-Atlantic government. T 
cion at their Tory neighbors. They began to feel that 11. coex- 


istence with the Tories was dangerous because these neighbors 
might 12. collaborate with the British. They might even attempt 


cided they could no longer 
hey looked with suspi- 
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r N. 
some 13. counteraction that would hurt the patriots ene ing 
it possible that some Tories were 14. interchanging pasate ^ 
mation with the British? Such suspicions made it neces 

any 15. precautions. . 
inm levine of the Revolution had enough 16. ee An 
recognize the risk of allowing Tories to stay 17. pee em 
among them. Nevertheless, men like Jefferson. and gie dips 
thought it would be better to 19. underestimate the risk. 
all, the Tories were also fellow-Americans. 


Some Prefixes of Number 


ss may be 
Some of the prefixes below are known to you. Others pat d 
new. Even among the new prefixes you may find some that : 


: . at you 
altogether strange because you have seen them in words that y 
can recognize. 


PREFIXES OF NUMBER 


one: unicycle (a vehicle having only one wheel) 
mono- one: monologue (talk by one person) 

bi- two: bicycle (a vehicle having two wheels) 

tri- three: triplicate (in three copies ) 

quad- four: quadrangle (a figure having four angles) 
cent- hundred: century (hundred years ) 

hemi- half: hemisphere (half a sphere) 


demi- half: demitasse (a cup half the size of an ordinary cup) 
half: semicircle (a half-circle) 


A 4 


CENTIPEDE| SE 
DEMITAS 
QUADRANGLE 


| 
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EXERCISE 22 


In each sentence below, you will find a word or phrase in italics. 
You will also find an incomplete word that can be completed by add- 
ing a prefix. The italicized words will give you the clue as to which 
prefix is required. 

Directions: Number your paper 1-10. Read each sentence and 
then consult the list “prefixes of number” on the preceding page. 
Choose the correct prefix carefully and write the completed word 
beside each number. 


1. In mythology there were gods and half-gods. The half-gods 
were called gods. 

2. An animal with four legs is a = —ruped. 

3. A person's initials combined in one design are called a 
-— — — iiam. 

4. Anything shaped like half a sphere is a . 
object. 

5. All the stars in the heavens, seen in one 
around the sky, form the verse. 

6. A figure having three sides and three angles is a 


— spherical 


turn of the eyes 


angle. 
7. You should visit your dentist every half year, that is, 
annually. 
8. A celebration that occurs every hundred years is a 
ennial. 


9. In a tournament, the two matches just before the final match 


are usually called the . — — finals. . 
10. A unit of measure, equal to one hundredth of a meter is a 


imeter. 


Mere than One Prefix 

re than one prefix added to the base. 
Since each prefix adds some meaning of its own to the word, no 
refir may be overlooked. A word such as unsurpassed gives little 
difficulty when broken down into un-sur-passed. The syllables un- 
and sur- (a short form of super-) are recognized as meaning i 
and “over or above.” The whole wor r. Instead of te - 


In some words there is mo 
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EXERCISE 23 


F been 
In the following sentences you will find words which ae anil 
lengthened by more than one prefix. Your job will be to brea 
each word into its separate parts. 


arate 
Directions: Number your paper 1-8. Show how you sep 


the italicized word into prefixes 
plain the word through the mean 


1. 


o ex 
and base word. Be prepared t 
ing of its parts. 


The book you borrowed a month ago is still unreturned. 
2. Unforeseen events occurr 


3. Despite the long forced 
tions, the troops remained undis 

4. The officers who had lost thei 
their explanation was heard. 

5. Most of the stolen jewels were li 

6. The paint on this furnitur 

7. In spite of the 
heartened. 

8. Mr. Jones worked har 
but they had to be re 


"ie ilure. 
ed and made the expedition a apt 
march, despite the loss of their 
couraged. 
3 ; er 
r posts were reinstated aft 


sted as unrecovered. lis 
e is so hard it is almost irremova sie 
rebellion of his army, the ruler remained unc 


ings: 
d to transplant the tomato seedling 
transplanted a few days later. 
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5. WORDS WITH PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


Now that you have had practice with both prefixes and suffixes, 
you can break down many long words into meaningful parts. Since 
the base words and roots are already known to you, the meaning of 
the suffixes and prefixes can easily lead you to an understanding of 
the complete words. You should use this procedure when you meet 
new words in your reading. 


EXERCISE 24 


Following the models given for the first four words, you are to 
break the words in the list below into their parts. 

Directions: Number your paper 5-20. Make three columns and 
head them as illustrated. Copy each word and write its parts in the 
Proper columns. Be ready to explain the meanings of the words 
orally, ( Do not write in this book.) 

Bear in mind that some suffixes merely change the way the 
Word is used, rather than its meaning. 


PREFIX BASE WORD SUFFIX 
l. unquestionably un question able y 
2. impurity im pure m ; 
3. mercilessly mercy ess ly 
4. insufficiency in sufficient cy 
5; supernaturally 
6. researcher — 
7. unfortunate —— 
8. carelessly à 
9. incomparable 
10. courageously — 
li. Subtropical = 
12, interdependence = 
13, disarmament = 
= irresponsibility 
: discouragement m: 
16. unapproachable —— 
17, sublet — 
18. global == 
Hn. disappearance —— anu NEN 
` Tepayable —— 


6. ROOTS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


i anguage 
The thousands of words which make up our d aoe ons 

have come from far and wide. Some of them have unos ia wi 
directly from foreign languages and keep the sa © alizing 
language. You have probably used many of s wing words ae 
that you were speaking a foreign tongue. ihe Seales Y c Indis db 
all well known to you. You will be interested, however, 
language you are really speaking when you use them. 


WORD LANGUAGE 
h 
acht Dutc 
Gore West Indian 
buffalo Spanish 
silk Chinese 
alcohol Arabic 
Sabbath Hebrew 
poodle German 
chauffeur French 
bazaar Persian 
opera Italian 


, have 

These are only a few of the many borrowed words -— or- 
kept their original meaning. Thousands of others have e words: 

rowed but are used in our language only as parts of a they 

They are usually called roots rather than base wade, Hu words 

are rarely used as words by themselves, A large variety Jm same 
may have grown from these roots, yet they generally retain t ; 


Lat! 
rom a Lat 
basic meaning. The root spect, for example, comes pee His with 
word meaning "see" or "look." This one root has provide bein 
over 200 English words. 


: t 
You know many of them withou 
aware that they are all derived from the same root. 


jid it 

Many of our words have their origins in old languages, ia the 
is important to recognize the foreign roots, Then, by apply! mean 
meaning of the prefix and of the Suffix, you can determine the 
ing of the word. 

You should not expect to 
we use it today. You will get 
into modern English. 

If you know that j 
nite, ignition, and ign 


a5 
, word 
Set the exact meaning of the the clue 
à clue, and you can translate 


jd 
15 
: e » asi why 
gms means “fire, you can see easily whe” 
San n. 
eous rock have Something in commo 
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you know that struct means “build,” you will understand why the 
period after the War Between the States was called the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. Such words as subversive, primitive, and respiration will 
easily be understood and remembered when you have learned how 
to recognize their roots. 


EXERCISE 25 


Below you will find roots with their meanings and some words 
derived from them. The sentences are arranged in groups of three 
words with the same root. Use the meaning of the root and the con- 
text of the sentence to help you figure out the meaning of each word 
in italics. You will be surprised to note how quickly the words be- 
come clearer to you. 

Directions: Copy the italicized words in a column on your pa- 
Per and number them to match the sentences. Beside each word, 
write its definition, Use the meaning of the root in each definition 
even if the word no longer means what it used to. For instance, a 
Peddler” used to go about on foot to sell his wares. 


l. ped, pod: foot 
a. A four-footed animal is a quadruped. 
b. With his pack on his back, the peddler made his way from 
town to town. 
c. Pedestrians, as well 
rules. 


as drivers, must learn to obey all traffic 


2. sani, sanus: healthy 


a. Keeping a city clean and healthful is the job of the Sani- 


tation Department. 
b. Arrangements were made to send the elderly man to a 

sanitarium. (-arium means “a place for.”) 
c. Even in time of danger we should keep 

not allow ourselves to become panicky. 


our sanity and 


3. alt, altus: high 


a. Napoleon rose from the rank of soldie 
tion of Emperor. 

b. An altimeter on the dashboard indica 
was 1500 feet above sea level. 

c. The men with the high voices 


r to the exalted posi- 
ted that the airplane 
will sing the alto part. 
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- fort, fortis: strong 


di was 
a. There is no doubt that a great amount of fortitude 
needed by the pioneers who settled the West. he guid 
b. After the prison breaks, it was decided that th 
System must be reinforced. —" 
c. The shores of the city were fortified to guard it ag 
attack by planes or ships. 


prim, primus: first 


a 
a. The principal woman singer in an opera is known à$ 
prima donna. (donna means “lady.” ) al 
b. The English government’s most important officia 
prime minister. 


ir 

-— 1 ; of thei 

c. Many Indians still follow the primitive customs 
ancestors. 


is the 


pend: hang 


" m the 
a. The lights had been suspended by heavy chains fro! 


ceiling rafters. 
b. The heaviness of the air indicated 


an impending storm. 
C. A small child is dependent on gn 


ownups. 
viv, vit: live 


a. We have vital military bases in the Pacific. die. 
b. The vivid colors of the painting were most attrac 
€. Few survivors remained to tell of the crash. 


Port: carry, bring 


pis 
Tn ack to 
a. A reporter is responsible for 7 


newspaper. 


b. More portable TV sets are being bought every year. y 


tec 
€. A great amount .of freight is now being transpo! 
plane instead of by railroad. 


vert: turn 


bringing news b 


a. When you divide by 


a an 
ari it 9 
à fraction, you have to inve! 
multiply, 


wa di 
b : his 
b. First he walked toward the east; then he reversed 
rection and walked toward the west. was 


€. The boy thought 


" jon Y 
he could study, but his attenti 
diverted by the sh 


outs of baseball players outside. 
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The more foreign roots you know, the more skillful you will 
be in determining meanings of words. Below is a list of roots with 
their meanings. The sentences that follow the roots contain words 
to show how the roots are used. Study the list with care. 


ject: throw or hurl 
Several men were ejected from the lecture hall for creating a 
disturbance. 
cap, capit: head 
The captain (head man) was put in charge of the guard at the 
capital (head city). 
pos, pon: put or place 


When an author composes a story he puts together many ideas. 


duce, duct: lead 


When a teacher educates, he leads the mind out toward further 


learning. 
Spec, spect, spic: see or look 


An inspector must look into or at work done by others. 


aud, audit: hear, listen 


An audible whisper is one that can be heard. 


tract: draw or pull 


The attention of the audience was distracted. (drawn away) by 


the commotion at the rear of the theater. 


cred: believe 


The story of his escape from the enemy sounded incredible. 


rupt: break 


The referee interrupted the fight 
gate the complaint about a foul blow. 


(broke in between) to investi- 


dict: speak or say 
i r ing each 
Our teacher dictated the spelling words to us, pronouncing 


word with care and precision. 
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7. LONG WORDS NEED NOT WORRY YOU 


The ability to break up long words into meaningful parts x 
take most of the worry out of reading material which appears to 
difficult. 

Now that you have learned many roots, prefixes, and o 
you are prepared to unlock the meaning of many more ar iy 
single new root can lead you to an understanding of a whole = d 
of new words. Consider, for example, the long words that are © d 
tained from the short root struct, which means to “build” or to ea 
range" or “pile up." It is used in forming words that become ee 
and longer. Yet all of them remain easy to understand when we P. 
together the meaning of the parts. Note how the words increase 
size, and also how the accent may shift to other syllables. " 

How many of these words are already in your vocabulary: 


construct: together + build (build) 

construction: build + act of (building) 

reconstruction: again + construction (building up again) 
destruction: opposite of + building (tearing down) 
destructive: refers to tearing down 

destructible: can be torn down 

indestructible: cannot be destroyed or torn down 


destructibility: a condition of being destructible 
indestructibility: 


a condition of not being destructible 
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EXERCISE 26 


M any 
any of the words i : 
See howell. vo words in the list below may be unfamiliar to you 
Birkóass e - ie them apart and analyze their meanit 
" S: Copy H P i ng. 
its parts. Then try ra ra list on your paper. Beside each word ow 
the parts. You may 1 discover its meaning through the stiesnin of 
putting the me etd have to make a few common-sense crisi . 

- anings together. Y: in 
ary for 1 gether. You may have to tur ei 

the explanation of a few word E urn to the diction- 


contradicti 
m. i subversive discredit 
tion i 
vertigo i i 
unpredi y 
ii ACH, tripod ves iaia -na 
itrodae intractable 
SDE E supernaturally deportable 
“tio e, 7 
vite or n insuperable disruption 
sexi e vivacious expectation 
Xaltati itati ' 
Tide on sanitation suspension 
ivi i 
e decapitate repository 


Medi 
ical Language Made Easier 


Medic: z 
dical terms are not really difficult to recognize if you know 


Some Lati 
Sag ot suffixes. Even a few of them will give you an 
nounced vis of many terms. For example, the suffix -itis ( pro- 
iien m inflammation of. Therefore tonsillitis means 
the appendi 4 o: the tonsils. Appendicitis means “inflammation of 
the root oa Y ou must be prepared to note the spelling changes in 
Vhat Tarih: > W hat do you think is meant by laryngitis? neuritis? 
jio 28 w E looks somewhat like the stem neur?) 
removal by s im ical mus is -ectomy. It means cutting out" or 
and ations urgery: Now figure out the meaning of tonsillectomy 
The ; ectomij. 
Skin," wid cardi or card means "heart. 
Octors E à im n meant by dermatitis? car 
The ee bia a cardiac condition ? 
Yah ot ypo means under.” Now ca 
hypodermic injection? 
cine) p- yam knows” (that is, a spec 
Stand deo icated by the suffix -ologis 
h terms as dermatologist, cardiologist, 


e 


> Derm or derma means 
diogram? What do 


n you tell what is meant 


ialist in some branch of medi- 


t. This enables you to under- 
and laryngologist. 
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For most of these new words, you need to know only the fol- 
lowing word-parts: 


SUFFIXES ROOTS 
-itis cardi, card 
-ectomy derma, derm 
-ologist laryng, hypo 


8. TRYING YOUR SKILL ON NEW MATERIAL 


Your study of word structure should help you to determine the 
meaning of many words that might otherwise be a serious (we 
tion to your reading. When you come upon a new and difficult wore 
try the following steps: 


l. First use context clues for the meaning. serta 

2. If context clues do not help you, try breaking the word in 
word-parts that you know, and put the meanings together. " 

3. The direct definitions of the word-parts should be turned into * 
common-sense definition that fits the sense of the sentence. idi 

4. Even if you know only one of the parts, try to use it, together W? 
the context clues, to obtain a general idea of the word. 

5. Finally use the dictionary to look for any word-part that may 
unfamiliar. 


be 


; ing of 

A good way to practice your skill in recognizing the EME a 

new words through their word-parts is to read newspaper tepo i 
In almost any front-page article, you will find words which dema! 


H H H th 
this skill. Books and magazine articles will also provide you W' 
material for practice. 


EXERCISE 27 


There are three paragraphs in this exercise. Each contain’ 
words that may have blocked your reading in the past. Use e 
method you know, through context clues and structure clues, to 8° 
at the meaning of the new words. 

Directions: Each paragraph is numbered, and the word 
tended for your attention are in italics. Write the number © ? 
paragraph at the margin of your paper. List the italicized words an 
write your explanation beside each word. Check your explanatio 
with those listed after each paragraph. 


s in 
the 
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PARAGRAPH I 


Dr. Brown was an ear, nose, and throat specialist, but he was 
best known as a laryngologist. When Sammy Jones entered his 
office, Dr. Brown noticed that the boy had lost all his usual irre- 
pressible vivacity. He had a severe case of tonsillitis. His throat 
had become a repository for hordes of disease bacteria, with an 
unpredictable rate of growth and further infection. The doctor 
immediately gave him a hypodermic injection to deactivate the 
bacteria, and scheduled a tonsillectomy. In the meantime he 
prescribed medication that was to be taken three times a day. 
A week later Sammy had made an incredibly rapid recovery and 
was displaying a superabundance of his former vitality. 


. much more than enough 


a 

b. cannot tell in advance 

c. a place where things are put or stored 

d. removal of the tonsils 

e. cannot be believed Te Wes, 

f. to stop the action or activity o Library | 4, 

g. wrote advance directions on à * 

h. cannot be kept down "m R i 
liveliness 2 ae » 
under the skin Ly ye S 


power to live 

inflammation of the tonsils 
PARAGRAPH Il 

of science fiction, is working on 

the project of uncovering a new secret in trans-space travel. He 

has observed how the north pole of one magnet repels the north 


pole of another magnet. He knows that the greatest discourage- 
ment to interplanetary journeys is gravity, the powerful pull of 
s it difficult to propel projectiles 


the earth. That is what make t 
up into space. Too often the force of gravity pulls them down 


again before they can gain much altitude. 


. push forward 
. any object hu 
making known 

. height 

. push away 
between planets 
a plan (any ide: 
across space 


ao n 


Jimmy, a youthful reader 


rled or shot out 


a thrown ahead by the mind) 


PR mo ao rp 
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PARAGRAPH III 


Jimmy, however, believes that he has found the wed i 
antigravity. Instead of rockets to get away from the eart eda 
expects to counteract the earth's attraction and use the ^. i 
itself to provide the repellent for his spaceship. All he need are 
explains, is a very powerful magnet. This will be — “= 
spaceship with the North Pole turned toward the tem 
ship will have to be transported overland to the North " 
Then the North Pole will act with repulsion against the et 
pole of the magnet. The usual gravity of the earth will e xi 
versed, and whoosh! the spaceship, without fuel and wit E 
à single engine, will be forced by counterattraction to shoot 
toward Mars. To return to earth he will simply invert the magn ^s 

There may be a few scientists who will contradict this ped 
remarkable theory, but he still predicts that the world will fin 
his ideas credible. 


something that pushes away 
turned about, turned back 
carried across 

opposed to gravity 

- tell beforehand 

: by way of the land 

act against, overcome 
against attraction, opposed to attraction 
- speak against 

believable 

turn around 

pushing against 


mE FOR mo Bo op 
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READING 
FOR DETAILS 5 


Bids often tend to forget the importance of the details that are 
i in our reading. If the details have a serious purpose and we 
Snore them as we read, we may run into unexpected difficulties. 
fs often we hear about someone who used cleaning fluid and 
ré to read the directions with care. Probably he thought he had 
ad them carefully. He knew about the kinds of spots that could 
a. cleaned, and what kind of cleaning cloth to use, also how much 
in fluid to use, how to rub, how to avoid a "dirt ring," and 
full, n. But it seems he neglected to read the last two sentences care- 
Y: "Keep the cover tightly closed when the cleaner is not in ac- 
ual use, The fumes can be dangerous." Because he neglected that 


liic : 
tail, he became violently ill. i 

n It is impossible, of course, to remember every detail that you 
ead, Many of them slip from your mind almost as soon as you read 
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i for a 
them. Admittedly, some details are not worth recalling po at 
few minutes. Other details, though, are very apina x n 
you tell which are the important ones? How can you selec 
tails that have special value? 


1. DETAILS THAT CLARIFY THE MAIN THOUGHT 


" ara- 
You are aware of the importance of the main thought ‘i ee aie 
graph. However, the main thought by itself is hardly enough 


; -tant de- 
you any real understanding. You must also have the importan 
tails. 


Take, for example, this sentence from one paragraph: 


; 4 flash of 
There is a simple way to reckon the distance of a fl 
lightning. 


J] be 
This sentence tells you in general what the paragraph ree 
about, but it does not tell you how to reckon the distance. — 
quently, you feel unsatisfied. You want to know how the dis - i 
can be measured and whether it is easy to learn how to VE pe 
Only the details can tell you, and you should strive to remembe 
important ones. The whole paragraph will make this clearer: 


of 

There is a simple way to reckon the distance of a ae 

lightning. To do this you must know two things. You mus 2d d 

that the speed of sound is 1100 feet a second, but the cp an 
light is practically instantaneous. If a loud noise, such as 

explosion, occurred 1100 feet aw 


. it al 
ay, you would not heat 
that moment. The sound y 


vould reach you one second vua he 
the explosion produced a great flare of light, you would s blow 
flare immediately, but you would not hear the ep tnin£ 
until a second later. Therefore, if you see a streak of lig 5 ] 
and hear the peal of thunder just one second later, you C 
that the lightning was 1100 feet 
seconds between the lightning 
then the lightning w 


distance of 5500 fee 


ve 
away. If you can count plows 
and the thunder that fo e 
as 5 times 1100 feet (or 5500 feet) away: 

t is slightly more than one mile. 

The important details are those th 
main thought. They include the fac 
sound, the instantaneous appear; 
off seconds, and finally, the 
distance of a mile. 


he 
at help you to understand i 
ts about the exact pt 
ance of lightning, the way to pm gi 
fact that a wait of five seconds mea 
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EXERCISE 1 


"Es each of the following short selections and answer the 
ons that follow it. This practice will help you recognize the 
mportance of details. 


a. 


b. 


a. 


- What needed improve 


. What other important fact is nee 


; 1. In 1889 a French author, Jules Verne, wrote a book in 
which one of the characters sits before a glowing screen in his 
room in New York. On the screen he sees his wife, who is in 
Paris. 

How does the date make this story by Verne remarkable? 
What fact, in addition to the date, is important in making the 


main thought clear to you? 


2. The Polish astronomer, Copernicus, did much to change 
man’s thinking about the universe. In 1543, after carefully ob- 
serving the stars and planets for years, he shocked the world with 
his theory that the sun, not the earth, is the center of our solar 
system. About fifty years later, Galileo, using one of the first 
telescopes in the world, was able to verify Copernicus’ theory by 
observing the motion of the planets more accurately than Co- 


pernicus could. 


What is the importance of the italicized detail? 


- How is it related to Copernicus? 


3. There is still the danger of yellow-fever epidemics to the 
south of our country. In the Central American jungles, monkeys 
as well as mosquitoes and other insects carry the germ of yellow 
fever. The present yellow-fever vaccine, which must be refrig- 
erated, is almost useless where it is needed most in the tropical 
jungle. 


ment in medical science is indicated 


by the italicized detail? 
ded to give meaning to the 


detail? 

4. I was trembling with fright when we two started out that 
night on this dangerous venture. Luckily it was pitch dark. We 
frequently stumbled and were scraped by the hedges along our 
path, but our greatest fear was that we might be observed and 
caught again. A full moon was beginning to peer dimly through 
the upper edges of the fog. We increased our pace. 
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P 
isualiz > scene? 
a. What descriptive details help the reader Vice the sc 

b. What makes the full moon an important detail? 


5. In this fight our sympathy was with Flynn. uen 

had a good record in all his bouts, this was his m pe 170 
ance in the heavyweight class. It took courage to ma h cii 
pounds against Bruiser Bill, his opponent, 219 pound d ia 
use foul punches in clinches where they could not alwa) 
seen. " 

a. Why are the weights of the two men important 2! 

b. What else should be included as an important fact! 


; e 

6. Nature has certainly done a thorough job in Lue de 
camel one of man's useful beasts. The skin of its lip is sla 
making it possible for this animal to break off the sharp M nati 
desert plants. Its tough, powerful teeth can chew them siis, 
The fatty hump on its back serves as a reserve food SUE kat 
necessary item in crossing long, dry stretches of land. ie E " 
can consume large quantities of water, storing it in cel e ate 
paunch and drawing on it a little at a time. With this SD. ind 
a few juicy desert plants, it can travel for days without E They 
The broad pads of its fect keep it from sinking into the san 3 = 
are tough, too, so they are not hurt by heat or sharp stones. ©”, 


dere desert 
sides providing strength for heavy loads, this "ship of the 


lotn, 
; ; into clo 
is used by man in other ways. Its hair may be woven in 

its flesh can be 


ec 
ho OMM d be u$ 
caten, its milk is rich, and its bones may 

as a substitute for ivory. 


;s tO 
" MSN ess 
Are all the details mentioned about the camel's uscfuln 
man important? 
b. Which details would you select 


5 tthe 
as important to carry OU 
intention of the paragraph? 


2. FINDING IMPORTANT DETAILS 


In the paragraph about the came 
several details. All of them support th 
certainly done a thorough job in m 
useful beasts.” A paragraph that 


P : : otimes, 
convince you may need many supporting details. = n 
ever, you can get the meaning of a paragraph of this kind if Y 
lect and remember just some of the most important ones. 


-e are 
e ? 
l, you noticed that n ha 
. « ire 
€ topic sentence, p man’s 
aking the camel one o 


. t0 
or 

i rove a statement OF — 

sets out to prove a stat how 

se- 
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Ina paragr i 
— eren pp that explains what something is or how it works 
ne ce that helps the explanation is important. Details that 
= i d interesting facts are less important l 
ad the following selecti i i 
- g selection to see which details are É 
he explanation in regard to Bakelite. —! 


— BAKELITE 
Lin um eee Died Diu 
found it as a result of mixi b "o liqui Se 
ironies em oe that were often used in 
arbo a ormaldehyde are combined 
scii r proportions, then stirred and heated at the right 
mperature for a certain length of time, a soft substance like 
putty is formed. While it is still warm and soft, it is pressed into 
any desired shape and heated again until it hardens. It is now a 
shiny, hard material that will resist wear and outlast almost an 
material produced by nature. Besides, it can be produced mt 
economically. 
Hundreds of articles that are in constant use both in and 
out of the home are made of Bakelite. Sets of beautiful dishes, 
telephones, radio cabinets, parts in the interior of an automobile, 
combs, brush handles, table tops, camera cases—these and hun- 
dreds of other articles are regularly produced with Bakelite. It 
can be made in any color, and the color will he permanent. 


in the prope 


Tl r E à " ` 
1e details of importance m the selection above include: 


the name of the substance 
the process of making it 
and durability 


its appearance 
fulness 


its economy and use 


Only two or three of the Bakelite products 
es only exa 


b 
ered. s; ; 
ignore since the long list of products giv 
re deta; : 
cove e details of mere interest, as, for example, the name 0 
Y c H H 
er and how the products retain their colors. 


need be remem- 
mples. You may 
f the dis- 


EXERCISE 2 


tails Mes exercise will give you pr 
16 im iam selections. However, the 
Swer a details should still be used. Ir Es 
e questions after each selection without rere 


e important de- 
f deciding on 


an- 


actice in finding th 
same methods o 
1 this exercise try to 
ading or looking 
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back at the selection. Try instead to decide which details you 
ought to remember while you are reading them. he 

Directions: In answering each part, write the number of t 1 
selection. Then mark your separate answers with the letters tha 
appear before the questions. 


Read to find important details. 


I. PAPER hen 
The Chinese became the first manufacturers of paper Ei nas 
one of their scientists invented it as a convenient material 
money. Their secret of making a pulp from grasses, fibers, He 
rags, and water was brought to Europe by the Arabs. Centur! 
later rags were still being used in paper mills. Jed 
By 1850, the ever-increasing demand for cheap paper ]ler 
men to search for another raw material. A man named ke a 
got an idea from inspecting a bee's nest, which was made ei 
material that resembled paper. It had been taken by the the 
from the fiber of trees. Keller found that he could duplicate ees 
work of the bees and make paper from wood fiber. Soon : 
were cut down widely to provide wood pulp for the jpdusem 
However, the search still goes on. We require more pat 
than ever before, but we no longer can afford to destroy m 
forests and trees. Recent experiments have shown that ed 
stalks and peanut hulls can be used satisfactorily in m i 


paper. 
a. Which detail provides the 
such things as cornstalks 
b. Write very briefly the de 
raw material used in the 


ah 
reason for experimenting aer 
and peanut hulls in making p 
tails that explain the three tyP® 
manufacture of paper. 
Read to find important details. 
Il. Wuen NIAGARA STOPPED FALLING 
For many, many centuries, the waters of four of the 
Lakes have moved down the Niagara River to plunge 
into a great gorge, The sight and sound of Niagara F an 
attracted sightseers from all parts of the world. It is thrilling wuts 
awe-inspiring to watch this irresistible rush of water as it I 
over the edge in a gigantic sheet, crashing down on the? 
below with a roar that can be heard for miles. o” 
Who would find it possible to believe that any pow nty 
earth could ever shut off the constant torrent of the ™ 


crest 
eet 


alls have 
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Niagara waters? Yet this actually happened in the winter of 
1848. One night, the thundering roar of the falls suddenly ceased! 
The next day the gorge was empty and dry! People from the 
surrounding countryside were as mystified by the strange disap- 
pearance of the water as they were by its sudden return thirty 


hours later. 

It was several weeks before a group of scientists were able 
to solve this freak of nature. They concluded that the entrance 
to the river which feeds Niagara had become blocked by tons 
of ice from frozen Lake Erie. The flow of the river was actually 
stopped. Then the next day, when the ice shifted, the water 


escaped and went roaring on its way again. 


a. What caused the stopping of the falls? 

b. What started the falls again? 

c. Explain, from one detail in the selection, 
before the cause was discovered. 


Read to find important details. 


III. Freepom or SPEECH 

One of our most precious rights, guaranteed for us in our 
Constitution, is freedom of speech. It permits us to have what we 
call a “free press.” Since the trial of John Peter Zenger in 1735, 
Americans have enjoyed the privilege of reading all the news 
that is “fit to print.” We owe this to the courage of Zenger. He 
had dared to print a criticism of the way the British governor 
was ruling the colony of New York. He was imprisoned on 
charges of publishing false statements. He was set free, however, 
when Alexander Hamilton, his lawyer, convinced the jury that 
the people have a right to know what is going on and that Zenger 


had the right to print the facts. 


Today our newspapers are no 
cials in high office. They often criticize our own government as 


well as other governments. In a sense, newspapers are educa- 
tional agencies and they keep us informed. They also serve as 
powerful weapons against crime. As long as they print the truth, 
newspaper publishers may print what they choose. The public 
benefits because it can freely read the news. 

a. Which detail explains why Zenger knew that he took a risk 
in printing his criticism of the governor? 

b. Is there still some restriction on the freedom of the press? 

c. Why is the name of Zenger an important detail? 


why it took so long 


t worried about offending offi- 
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Read to find important details. 


IV. A Suootinc STAR . 

If you enjoy watching the heavens on a clear night, hopie 
to catch sight of a lovely “shooting-star,” you would probably e 
very much surprised if you were to visit the Hayden Planetarium 
in New York City. There you may see what a “shooting-star 
really looks like. The sample you can see is a huge, 36/5 ton 
mass of metal. How awesome it is to realize that this great, 
twisted chunk of metal actually came out of the sky. It is : 
meteorite. Swarms of such pieces of material streak from us 
space and plunge through the earth’s air at such high speed tha 
they usually burn up on the way. Once in a great while, however 
one of them will strike the earth before all of the meteor is con 
sumed in flames. Its speed and weight will dig a crater deep ^ 
the ground. The one in the Planetarium was found in Greenlane 


Hte is? 
a. What detail is important in explaining what a méteGnte e 
b. What detail is important in explaining how it came to pur 
c. What two details add interest to the story of the meteor 


Read to find important details. 


V. Tug CALENDAR ely 

The calendar that we use to keep track of time is extrem he 
accurate. The calendar year agrees with the time it takes for e^ 
earth to make one full revolution around the sun. However 3 
some ways it is inconvenient to use. Our months vary in leng"; 
The number of working days differs from month to month 
financial arrangements are made on a monthly basis, some an 
ple are always at a disadvantage, either working more days 
the same amount, or paying the same amount for less WO” sen 
half month can mean sixteen, fifteen, or sometimes only fourte® 
days. A holiday usually falls on a different day each year. dvo- 

Because of these deviations, many people have been 2 me 
cating a new form of calendar, one that would maintain the d ? 
arrangement, month after month and year after year. TUR s 
endar would always begin on Sunday and end on Sat" hey 
There would be thirteen months instead of twelve, an Wn 
would make the total year. The 365th day would then bem 
a World holiday, without a date, or it could be called New peer 
Day, which is a holiday anyway. The 366th day on leaP et 
could then be added to the New Year's holiday, instead of be 
added as February 29th. 
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oe n would be extremely simple to use, easy to 
Lll à a a enient for everyone. Yet it is doubtful that 
Eh a € People generally dislike change. They 
cr rnm inne w hat they have been doing for a long time, 
e iul E Hor Sea ong Moreover, the dates in all 
es m s and in history would no longer have the same 


a. Wh: ails s 
at details show that our present calendar is an inconven- 


& lent one? 
Ls ; 
What details show that the proposed calendar would be 


more convenient? 
@ Whe s - 
What details tell why it is not likely to be adopted? 


meanwhile 


MEANINGFUL 


3. SIGNAL WORDS MAKE DETAILS 


diis ns an author presents a detail in a paragraph, he usually 
signal a k the fact that one lies ahead. To do this he uses certain 
&lso hie s which direct you to the details. These signal words 
they sery you how the details are related to one another. Therefore 
Fo We to make the details more obvious and more meaningful. 
Storm r example, the author may be describing an approaching 
and he may write: 
n and the air became 
became slightly darker, although there was 
us. Soon we noticed that the sky 
etely black. Meanwhile the wind 
f dust. Almost immediately the 
ind became a howling fury. 
d, but with streaks that fol- 


At first, the gentle breeze died dow: 


still. Then everything 
no cloud in the sky ahead of 
behind us appeared to be compl 
began to whip up little eddies o 
entire sky was blotted out and the w 
Finally, the rain came, not downwart 
lowed the violent path and speed of the wind. 
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Each word in italics prepared you for the detail that iin 
You could almost see the events in the order of their iin 
with the help of at first, then, soon, and so on. Besides, these ee 
told you how the details were related. The then detail came ponte : 
at first detail. The word soon indicates that the next event ea er 
a short time. Meanwhile informs you that the whipping wine ho 
curred while the sky was being blotted out. Almost immedia 
tells you that the next incident occurred hardly a moment Dm 

Become acquainted with signal words so that they will d pé 
you immediately to the details as you read. Some signal words a 
quently used include those below. They appear in separate grou 
because they indicate separate kinds of uses. 


1. To signal another fact: 
also, Mola then, another, finally, moreover, besides, s 
but, still, yet, while, next, the following, first, (1), (2), sec 
third, last, also, furthermore, likewise, as well as 

2. To signal another time: t day: 
meanwhile, soon, after, subsequently, at last, at first, the nex 
then, now, before, later, finally, immediately 

3. To signal a specific instance: t 
for example, such as, especially, in particular, most importan 

4. To signal a conclusion: ince: 
therefore, for this reason, because, on account of, hence, $ 
thus, result, reason is, but, however, of course 


t 
i ; i ill n0 
CAUTION: The signal words in the next few exercises W! 
appear in italics. 


Follow the Signals 
.aphs 7? 
In the exercise that follows, you will read four paragraph B 
which signal words will guide you to the details. In each siad 
paragraphs most of the Signal words will be different from e 
the other paragraphs. You will notice, too, that the kind of 


introduced will also differ from one paragraph to another. 


e ir 
tails 


EXERCISE 3 E 
- sigh" 
Read the following paragraphs and be on the lookout for sig ^" 


y ge 
words and for details. Copy the titles of the paragraphs in Ll 
swers and letter your answers to correspond with the questio! : 
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a. 


. Explain how the details in a above 


Tur Cookour 

m Mond eh complains that Jim and I should pitch 

then we have a cookout, but we know better. 
Pops invented his own cookout routine, and he prefers that no 
one interfere in any way. First, he drags the charcoal grill on its 
two little wheels out of the garage and dusts it off. He parks it on 
the uneven ground in the back yard not far from the back door. 
Then he goes to the cellar for the little block of wood he always 
puts under one of the wheels to make the grill stand evenly. 
None of those fancy liquid lighter fluids for Pops when he lights 
the fire! He uses crumpled paper and kindling wood to ignite the 
charcoal. He waits patiently—meanwhile we wait impatiently— 
till the charcoal reaches its hottest point and begins to cool. 
Finally he puts the hot dogs and hamburgers on to cook. He in- 
sists that they must be put on the open grill and not done in a 
pan or on a griddle. "How else?” he asks “would they be charcoal 
smoked?” In conclusion, I want you to know we don't criticize 
Pops and his cookout. In fact, you wouldn't either if you ever 
had a chance to smell and taste his delicious cooking. 


Make a list of the signal words found in the paragraph. Be- 


side each one, write the detail or details introduced. 
ails that may be in the paragraph 
luded in the list for a above. 
are related. 


List any other det but 


which you have not inc 


THE ABANDONED FARM 


As you drive along the back roads in the hilly or mountain 
a completely abandoned 


country, you are almost certain to see 

farm somewhere along the way, with the house and barn slowly: 

falling prey to wind, weather, and termites. You wonder why 
hard to find. Farm- 


the little farm is deserted. The reason is not à 
business, and the small, ineffi- 


ing has become a specialized, big 

cient farm can no longer exist. Of course small farms such as a 
poultry farm can be specialized and successful—but many à 
small farm is abandoned by the farmer because the farm is too 
small to use modern, expensive machinery to advantage, Or be- 


cause modern farming methods cannot be followed, or because 
the soil is too poor or too stony. Since the big, modern farms can 
produce more with better machinery and with less labor, they 
tend to force the small, struggling farm to give up. It grows up 
in weeds and brush, and the land returns to Mother Nature. 
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a. Make a list of the signal words found in the paragraph. Be- 
side each one, write the detail or details introduced. 

b. List any other details that may be in the paragraph but 
which you have not included in the list for a above. 

c. Explain how the details in a above are related. 


EvnorEAN COUNTRIES 

With airplane travel what it is today, more and more people 
are winging their way across the Atlantic to visit Europe. In all, 
there are sixteen countries in the European Culture Area, an 
they may be considered in three groups: (1) The Scandinavian 
countries and Finland; (2) the countries of Western Europe 
and (3) the Mediterranean countries. All of the sixteen countries 
are close to the United States in family ties, for many of a 
citizens or their parents are immigrants from Europe. We une 
many immigrants especially from Western Europe. In prt 
Europe there are nine countries, The three largest are ica 
Britain, France, and Germany. Across the North Sea from -— 
Britain, we find Ireland. In the mountainous areas are wr 
and Switzerland, the home of the Alps. The other three of t 
smaller states are Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
These are known as the Benelux countries. Can you tell why the 
have that name? j 


Be- 


E: 


Make a list of the signal words found in the paragraph. 
side each one, write the detail or details introduced. but 
List any other details that may be in the paragraph 
Which you have not included in the list for a above. 

c. Explain how the details in a above are related. 


g 


WE Moven to Fronipa 

I was quite young when we moved from Pennsylv est 
Florida. I had never been in Florida before, and some € i 
ing surprises awaited me, I guess I expected that everything l 
Florida would be different, but I soon discovered that "both 
things were, in a general way, the same. For example. becf 
Pennsylvania and Florida raise tobacco, vegetables, and per. 
cattle. Both states produce dairy products, lumber, and m 
I liked the change in climate. In particular, I was delighted ir 
the warm, sunny days that I could spend basking on the Sere 
beaches or swimming in the blue ocean. I'll admit, there * 


ania t° 
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things in Pennsylvania that I missed in Florida, such as the 
mountains and streams and the rugged winters. The most im- 
portant discovery I made was that you can find kind and friendl 

people everywhere you go. i 


a. Make a list of the signal words found in the paragraph. Be- 
ü side each one, write the detail or details introduced. l 
. List any other details that may be in the paragraph but 
which you have not included in the list for a above. 
c. Explain how the details in a above are related. 


D ; 
eveloping a Sharp Eye for Details 


tails ien ven train your mind, through practice, to absorb many de- 

int ums m 4 without any conscious effort. To practice, you should 

nis r recall of details after reading a passage. Look for relation- 
among details and select the important details as you read. 


EXERCISE 4 


- _ next paragraph will give you practice in noticing and re- 
iet ering different and unusual details. Read it carefully and then 
Wer as many questions as you can without rereading. 


Tur Gor» RusH 

The discovery of gold in California, in January, 1748, 
touched off one of the most colorful periods in United States 
history. It all started when John Sutter, a wealthy Swiss immi- 
grant, hired James W. Marshall to build a sawmill to supply 
lumber for Sutter's ranch in the Sacramento Valley. Marshall de- 
cided to set up the mill along ranch of the American River. 
In constructing the mill race, the workmen noticed the yellow 
particles in the sandy bottom. Gold! The secret could not be 
kept. In a few weeks the news of the discovery had spread over 
California. By 1749 the news had reached the East. The gold 
rush was onl It seemed as though everyone caught the fever, 
garbbed a shovel, and joined the mad rush in the hope of n 
ging a quick fortune. Farmers left their farms; jue perder E 
houses unfinished; storekeepers and other tradesmen joined the 


i . k 
rush to share in the rising prices and high profits. The people 
be known as the “forty-niners. 


who joined the rush came to 

; the 
Those who traveled in automobiles or by bus could go from 
East to California in about five days. 


ab 
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Directions: Number your paper 1-12 and answer the following 
questions briefly: 


1. An error in time was purposely included. What was it? 
2. Did the paragraph state that James W. Marshall was a Swiss 
immigrant? 
- Was the mill built on the main stream of the river? 
- What was the name of the river? 
- What kind of mill did Marshall build? . 
- The paragraph mentions a mill race. What do you think the 
mill race was? d 
7. What term was applied to the people who joined the gol 
rush? 

8. Was the term printed in numbers or as a word? 

9. One word was purposely misspelled in the paragraph. What 
was the word? 

10. Did the paragraph mention the gamblers and gunmen of the 

gold rush? Yes or no? f 

11. About how long did it take for the news of the discovery 9 

gold to reach the East and start the rush to California? 

12. Which detail was impossible because of the year mentioned! 


D> VWs C 


4. DETAILS ARE IMPORTANT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


be 

Even the smallest detail in a mathematics problem pe ae 
overlooked or ignored. Every detail must receive careful atten 

The following problem shows why this is necessary: 

t 

rpe 

Mrs. Stuart priced a carpet for her living room. The 30 for 

was 9 feet wide and 15 feet long, and the dealer asked 81 n 


H eac 
it. The lady then inquired how much that would be for 
Square yard. 


it 
One of the students who worked on this problem did most uil 
correctly: . gihe 
1. He found the total number of square feet by multiplying 
length by the width. m 
2. 15 X 9 = 135 square feet. He divided by 9 to find the n" 
ber of square yards. 135 — 9 — 15 sq. yards. j 
3. Then he divided the total price by the number of sd" 
yards. 180 + 15 — 12 


are 
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4. Then he wrote at the end of his work 
ANSWER: 12 square yards 


y 3a 
Vhat detail did he forget? The question in the problem called 


ally found the cost. It was 
d to find, and he called 
hing except the 


or 

im cost of each square yard. He actu 

his d ut then he forgot what he was suppose 
swer 12 square yards. He remembered everyt 


On E 
€ detail of the question itself. 


EXERCISE 5 


ia The problems that follow will gi 

8 on details. 

wae Several question 
er of the problem, then letter each answe 


ve you practice in concentrat- 


s follow each problem. Write the 


r as you write it. 

l. The Tastee Candy Shoppe makes a profit of $.025 on each ice- 
cream cone that is sold. How many cones must be sold to make a 
profit of $1.00? 

» Will the answer be in con 

- Is the profit on each cone 925 dollars, 


es or money? 
25 cents, or 214 cents? 


and completed it in 


automobile trip 
ke him to drive 300 


2. A man started on a 250-mile 
long will it ta. 


5 hours. At the same rate, how 
miles on another trip? 

a. Will the answer be in miles or | 
b. Was the cars speed on the first trip 
miles an hour, or 50 miles an hour? 

C. Is the speed of driving on the second trip gi 

blem or must you first find it? 


hours or trips? 
250 miles an hour, 5 


ven in the prob- 
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3. Find the interest on $720 at 6% for 30 days. 


a. When you find 6% of 720, will the answer be money 0r 


days? - for 30 
b. When you find 6% of 720 will that be for 1 year or fo 
days? 


T P r year, 
c. Is the interest for 30 days as much as the interest for a ye 
more than that, or less than that? 


ss SEP 0" 
4. Find the total surface of a rectangular block that is 18" long, 1 
wide, and 6” high. 


a. Is your answer in inches, square inches, or cubic inches? 

b. What word helped you to decide on your answer to a? - 

c. If you multiply the 3 measurements together, will the 4 
swer be cubic inches or square inches? any 

d. If you have to obtain the area of all the faces, how ™ 
faces of the block are there: 2, 3, 4, or 6? 


5. What is the cost of 3 boards 36” by 12” at 50¢ per square um 
a. Will the answer be in square inches, in square feet, OY 
money? . be 
If you multiply the two measurements, will the answe/ 
square inches or square feet? 
c. Should you multiply 90€ by 432 or 36 or 12 or 3? hang 
d. Would the calculation be any easier if you began by C 
ing inches to feet? 


b. 


5. READING DETAILS WHEN YOU SHOP 


m g 
You will be a better shopper if you acquire the habit of a 
labels and advertisements carefully for details. You will save ™° 
and you will probably be better satisfied with your purchases: ca 
Always read thoroughly the description of the contents 0? e for 
and on any food that is wrapped. Keep in mind that a lower prie uak 
a smaller amount is not always a bargain, unless, of course, the a" 


n H Hn H i e 
ity is better. Likewise, do not hasten to buy four packages ?' oes 
of something just because the advertisement says "4 for 8L. , fot 
that mean 25¢ apiece 


? If so, why buy four? Furthermore, 
99?" may not be a bargain if you need only one. 
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TR nee = a important when you are shopping for clothing. 

dite ae ooks attractive may not be serviceable because the 

libre ik you want. Read the labels and know what you are 

urn Mr , satin, calico, rayon, dacron. Which will best serve your 
r the amount of money you can afford to spend for it? 


EXERCISE 6 


What detail is most important in each of the 
Melba toast of white bread. 


following? 


l. You are sent to the store to buy 
You pick the first box you find, and your mother discovers on 
it, in small print, "Made from whole-wheat flour." 

2. You are about to purchase a cherry drink because you feel that 
fruit juice is important in your diet. The label says “Cherry 
Soda.” At home you find on one side of the label the words 


“Artificially flavored.” 

3. A box of breakfast food is priced at 30¢. A larger box of 
the same kind of food is marked at 29¢. Then you look for the 
net weight. You discover that the smaller box shows a weight 


of 6 ounces, the larger only 5 ounces. Which box is a better 


buy? 

4. You are shopping for a new coat. You find one at the price 
you planned to pay. The coat fits you well and is the right 
color for you. The label tells you that this coat is 50% virgin 
wool and 50% reprocessed wool. Should you buy the coat? 
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6. PROVIDE YOUR OWN DETAILS 


ur 
If you were writing a paragraph, you would shan ae a 
main thought by filling in enough important details to ma " Ii 7 
or convincing. In addition, you would probably use ire Tedi 
make the paragraph interesting to the reader. Strive first M idi 
portant details, then add perhaps one or two others to ma 
interesting. 


EXERCISE 7 


ails 
Write a paragraph for each topic sentence below. Wee ue 
that will carry out the thought of the sentence. The prs atu para 
be kept short, but it must be clear and complete. By TN m s d 
graph with details, you will improve your ability to grasp det 
your reading. 


l. There were signs, obvious to most of the visitors, yh 
people of this valley lived in peace and contentment. (W^? 
were the signs that showed their contentment? ) def- 

. Father always claimed, rather proudly, that he had some ce 
nite ways of telling, at the 
would like a person. 

3. A famous expert on 

simply a matter of m 


he 
first meeting, whether or not 


á is 
good manners insists that — 
aking other people feel comfortable. 
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READING 
6 


FOR 
DEEPER MEANING 


d from black-and-white to color, 
No matter what the story 
een more lifelike. 

ent of motion pic- 


TN coe motion pictures change 
"ecd ought new interest to the screen. 
about, color suddenly made the scr 
num a new thrill was added to your enjoym 

: 8-D was introduced. 
Mien earlier pictures had only 
at rit abbreviate two dimensions as 
re j wr and you knew you were wal 
eal T But in real life there is also a third dim 
e "movie" is “3-D.” The things you see are near, an 


Somewhere i 
ere in between. 
e objects at different dis- 


The 3-D screen does not really plac 
do this. The two ends of the screen 


the feeling that the figures in the 


two dimensions, height and width. 
*9.D.") The pictures were 
atching them on a flat 
ension, depth. The 
d far, and 


ta 
Pee from you, but it seems to 
rve toward you and give you 
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picture are solid, not just flat photographs. The curved ee me 
cludes views far to both sides, just like views in actual life. Thereto 
they bring you, yourself, directly into the scene. pii 

Motion pictures are constantly trying to capture more 0 bo. 
illusion of reality. They have introduced stereophonic gu is 
cause, in life, sound comes to you from many directions. They icd 
even tried to include the effect of various smells appropriate to P? 
ticular scenes in the play. f -ok 

Motion-picture producers want you to see their pictures i 
only with your eyes. They want you to obtain the full pe 
real life, where you can see solid objects instead of flat things, W wid 
you can hear from everywhere, where you can smell, can alm 
touch, and can feel with your emotions. 


1. SEEING REAL LIFE IN A STORY 


ia all 

When you read a story, you should also be able to obtain E 

these effects. The writer wants you to see facts and events. He : y 

wants you to feel that you are part of every scene, seeing it oed 
hearing the tone of voice of each character, feeling what the chat 


ters feel, responding to details with your emotions. 


Reading with an Active Mind 


aad of 

The effect you get as you read a story depends on the ae 
“screen” in your mind. Is it a 2-D screen or a 3-D screen? Do ae 
flat pictures, or do you see live views? Can you hear and smell " 
touch with your mind and let your feelings respond? An oe 
reader sees only the facts in a story, just the events that take P rdc? 
in it. A good reader obtains many kinds of effects and finds 2 ? 
interest in all of them. 

How can you turn a writer’s scenes into 3-D effects? y res 
can usually be expected to do their share of painting word pich Ss 
but they do not provide the “mental screen." That is the On 
job, your job. You must read with an t 
catch the lights and sh 
shades of meaning. 

If a good writer wants to say, “A m 
not likely to use those words. The 


yriter 


active mind, always 
adows that give the author's words 
» he is 
an dropped down, you 
y give only a “flat” picture 
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cannot form a mental picture from them. They are too vague, too 

general. What kind of man dropped down? The author wants you 

to see a definite person. How did he drop? The word drop does not 

give you the slightest hint. How did he feel when it happened? You 

cannot tell. So far the picture is nothing more than a hazy blur. 
Now see what the author actually wrote. 


His determined face was pale at the knowledge of the awful 
risk he was taking. The intrepid pilot plummeted to the earth 
for nine miles before he opened his parachute. 


Can you see the man? Does the colorful word plummeted give 
you some idea of the speed of his drop? Can you tell how he feels 
from “his determined face was pale”? Do you admire the courage 
indicated by the word intrepid? Can you feel the courage in the 
deliberate drop of nine miles without reaching in panic for the para- 
chute cord? 


3-D in Common Expressions 


All literature, whether in story or play or poem, is filled with 
clear pictures and colorful words that give you vivid images for your 
mental screen. Even in our natural, everyday speaking we use color- 
ful expressions. Some of them may be old and timeworn, but they are 
still more colorful than ordinary expressions. . 

For instance, we often hear people say: *He isn't worth his 


salt.” We know what this means. Such an expression is common- 


Place and drab. Nevertheless, it is still much more vivid than saying 
He isn't any good." Another expression of this kind is, “His fingers 


Were all thumbs." 


EXERCISE 1 


WE at 
You are probably fa sions in list A a 


miliar with all the expres 
eaning for each 


the top of the following page- Select the proper m 


expression in list A from those in list B. m 
Directions: Number your paper 1-10. After each number for list 


A, write the letter that stands for its meaning as = pa i i 
Notice that there are some meanings in list B that will no any 


the expressions in A. 
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A B 
1. He hit the nail on the head. . Stop feeling discouraged. n 
2. His eyes were glued to the . We began to lose money © 
book. our business. 
. My mind was in a whirl. . Ready to resent anything. 
: Stop beating about the bush. . Come to the point. . 
. That night their room was a . He's been very worried. 
beehive. . I was quite puzzled. 
6. We soon went into the red. . He was exactly right. -- 
7. Always carrying a chip on . Everybody in the room W* 
his shoulder. working very busily. 


QUE C 
op 


TR Oo Ao 


8. He’s been on pins and nee- i. He read very attentively. ile 
dles all day. j. He is always scolding hars 

9. Our little store quickly k. Business improved a lot. or 
turned into a gold mine. l. In difficult times in iei 

10. "Don't give up so fast, Joe. can always find somet? 


Get a grip on yourself." pleasant. 


2. COMPARISONS 
sce 
One of the most effective ways a writer has to make Vm 
something clearly is to compare it with something else, like th: 


The eyes of the cat glowed in the darkness like 
the headlights of a miniature automobile. 


a 
er: ° 
This sentence causes you to see two mental images togeth ut 


cat and an automobile. You might expect this to be confusin& — 
strangely enough it makes your mental picture of the cats aind 
brighter and sharper. The clue word like makes you see in you" 


two very bright shining circles of light, as from an automobile- 
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Without the i 
comparison, both the senten Y 
would have seemed dull: acidi am 


The eyes of the cat glowed in the darkness. 


Comparisons 
"e wail Tew ae Pe hei pied a to merge two pictures in 
andene of tha you o in a sharper picture and a better 
Sites uH meaning intended by the author. These com- 
- E may use either like or as for their signal or clue words. 
— ead the following comparisons. In your own words, respond 
suggestions which appear in parentheses. 


1. 
The boy approached the cabin on tiptoe, lifting his feet cautiously, 


T like a cat with wet paws. 
oes the c ; 
s the comparison help you to see how the boy walked?) 


2. i i 
The hail beating down on the tin roof sounded like the rattle of a 


machine gun. 
(Describe the sound.) 


3. The old captain's face was tanned and wrinkled like old yellow 


leather. 


( Describe his face.) 


4. His sudden smile after his anger was like the sunlight breaking 


through dark clouds. 
sunlight did not look alike, but they were 


ight did the smile seem?) 
pt its wings buzzing like the 


(Surely the smile and the 
qually welcome. How br 


a flower, the bee ke 


5. Hovering over 
automobile. 


idling engine of an 
(In what way are the bee’s wings like an automobile engine? ) 
EXERCISE 2 
f To become better acquainted 
Our steps: 
l. Working alone, wr 
2. Find five comparisons in you 


3. Help the class to make a com 
4. Join in a class discussion of some o 


with comparisons, follow these 


ite a list of five comparisons. 


r reading. 
posite list on the board. 
f the comparisons. 
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3. COMPARISONS WITHOUT SIGNAL WORDS 


When a writer compares two things through the use of like E 
as, you know definitely that he is saying, “These things are not si 
same, but they resemble each other in some way.” When, hoyi ve 
the clue word is omitted, it is as though the author is saying, Thes 
two things are the same.” See the difference in these examples: 


(With like) -The old captain's face was like a black and stormy 
cloud. iili 
(Another possible way to write the comparison) - The old capta 
face reminds me of a dark and stormy cloud. was 
(With like or reminds me of omitted) — The old captain’s face 

a dark and stormy cloud. 


sesion 
Naturally, you see at once what is really meant. But the oras. 
of “like” or “reminds me of” makes the statement stronger. Comp 
sons of this kind are more direct and have a strong effect. Look wo 
at the two comparisons on pages 146 and 147. Note how much ad 


H H i our 
they sound in this new form. Note the effect of this change in Y 
mental image. 


1. As I entered the dark room, the 


light 
cat turned its yellow headlig 
upon me. 


(This is more direct and more effective, ) 


wel 
2. The bee kept its engine idling while it hovered over the fi? are 
(More effective, and you can still see that the buzzing winds 


compared with an idling automobile engine. ) 
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EXERCISE 3 
An: ; 
edis rete the questions below for each of the statements 2-10 
w. The first statement has been done for you. 


. Wh: i 
: hat two things are being compared? 
. mid way are they alike? 
- What actually happened? What mental picture did you see? 


= OTD 


- A gust of wind suddenly slapped his face. 
à. The wind and a person 
b. Giving a slap in the face 
c. The gust of wind felt like a sharp smack in the face. 


^ 2s superpowered jet plane became a streak in the sky. 
ln sun toasted her back a golden brown. 
à n epidemic of typhoid stalked through the city 
" e dread summons on many a door. 
" he flagrant lies soiled the air around us. 
ene eagle suddenly banked its flight and nose-dived toward 
its prey. 
7. As evening approached, the glo 
flashlights. 
: - wrestled himself out of his clothes. 
Sy iad bitter words were dipped in acid. 
. Lawrence was too timid to try dancing un 
enough to have a good copilot. 


and rapped 


wworms turned on their 


less he was lucky 


4. WORDS CAN BE COLORFUL 
te n S frequent use of colorful language. They seek to 
ós € a interest and your feelings through the words they select, 
dark as through the events of the story. If you read that a house is 
“The a have no special feeling about it. But if the sentence reads, 
creep Ouse Was dismal and shrouded in gloom, you begin to get a 

y feeling. 
tis = words as dismal, shr 
otie cor to know many colorfu 
eelin nveys. Some words have a we 
may T at once. Some words have a pleasan 
have meanings that are quite unpleasant. 


re colorful words. 
the feeling each 


s arouse strong 
words 


ouded, and gloom a 
] words and to know 
ak effect; other 
t meaning; other 
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EXERCISE 4 


" air 

Study the italicized words in the following padlencen, Pack 
has nearly the same meaning. Which of the two is stronger? meri 
dictionary if you are not sure. Try to find the shades of meaning. 


l. They argued about everything. 
They wrangled about everything. 

2. He had an evil appearance. 
He had a sinister appearance. 

3. She cast a sidelong glance at them. 
She gave them a furtive glance. 

4. He looked straight ahead with a blank stare. 
He look straight ahead with a glassy stare. 

5. His coat looked worn. 
His coat was tattered. 

6. They were generous with their gifts. 
They were extravagant with their purchases. 

7. She had a sickly appearance. 
She had a hageard appearance, 

8. The conqueror strode forward proudly. 
The conqueror strode forward arrogantly. 

9. He was an incorrigible boy. 
He was a disobedient boy. 

10. The child was terrified of the old lady in the black dress. 
The child was afraid of the old lady in the black dress. 


EXERCISE 5 


Some colorful words produce a favorable feeling. They hp 
feelings of joy or sympathy or admiration. Which word in eae pi 
of sentences below produces the more powerful impression 
you? Explain why, 


arous? 
al 


l. She had a pleasant smile. 
She had a radiant smile. 

2. The guests were served a sumptuous meal. 
The boys were served a hearty meal. 

3. He was a man of fabulous wealth, 
He was a man of great wealth, 

4. She was pleased when she heard the news. 
She was in ecstasy when she heard the news. 

5. The young lady was dressed immaculately. 
The young lady was dressed carefully. 
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6. in felt pity for the victims of the flood. 
z cane compassion for the victims of the flood. 
cil s plain looks she had an attractive personality. 
ae, a plain looks she had a magnetic personality. 
He Mars patiently, although in pain. 
"ES at ed patiently, although in agony. 
T he leader gave them courage and hope. 
Y zn leader inspired them with courage and hope. 
he children spent a happy day at the picnic. 
The children spent a hilarious day at the picnic. 


C 
olorful Ordinary Words 


Sp ee words can become 
pini E ey, too, can remind y 
io kais v mind. As you rea 
m " words: (1) the unusual, stir 

r words or expressions used in stirring ways. 


A 


The young woman had pleaded in 
coldly at the piteous appeal in her eyes. 
to a burst of tears, but she had just strength enough t 
back. She could not, however, suppress 

B 

Blades of sunlight slashed through the tr 
Below trudged the exhausted travelers, hope 
their guides and porters. The splashes of light dir 
through the heavy tangle of underbrush, but d 
might also reveal their presence to the hostile eyes of 


Indians. 
C 


t through Bru 
smile. The story sound: 
ad forgotten his norma 


A blazing anger sweP 
beggar with the crooked 
Bruce’s guard was down. He h 
against wild tales. He dashed madly 


rained a storm of blows on the door. 
mediately, and at once Bruce's anger oozed 
wandered about the room, seeing dimly, 
tears, the sick child on the couch and the franti 
ing her hands. He saw Henderson staring in dum 
child, and a wave of pity began to surge up in Bruc 


The door was ope 
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colorful when they are used in 
ou of comparisons and awaken 


d the following paragraphs, notice 
ring words and (2) the 


vain. The judge gazed 
She was perilously close 
o bite them 


the quiver in her lips. 


-eetops of the jungle. 
lessly abandoned by 
ected their way 
he same light 
the savage 


ce as he listened to the 
ed true, and 


to Henderson's home and 
) ned im- 
out of him. His eyes 
through shamefaced 
c mother wring- 
b despair at his 
e's bosom. 


EXERCISE 6 


Number your paper 1-10. Copy the following expressions oa 
appeared in the paragraphs you have just read. From the iro 
listed after each expression, choose the one that best fits its use 
the paragraph. Write it after the expression. 


1. coldly: at a low temperature; without sympathy; calmly tha 
2. bite them back: press her teeth together; take a bite y! pi 
tears that trickled onto her lips; control herself and keeg 
from crying age be 
3. slashed through the treetops: came through small openings ake 
tween the tops of trees; burned leaves in some places to ™ 
openings; struck the trees only at the top 
4. tangle of underbrush: bushes under the trees; weeds that ow- 
tied and tangled together by the natives; bushes and vines g" 
ing thick and close together rible 
5. blazing anger: anger that seemed to heat him inside; tet 
anger; anger that made his eyes seem to sparkle with fire lips 
6. crooked smile: a smile that seemed to show he was lying; 
that were slightly twisted; the man was not to be trusted tex 
- guard was down: his protecting arm was lowered; he was no 
pecting to be deceived; he was on his guard :qually 
8. rained a storm of blows: kept knocking furiously and m i 
at the door; his blows against the door sounded like the r2" 
was raining and storming when he was rapping on the PM id 
9. his eyes wandered: he kept shifting his eyes; he looked s$ yere 
around at all parts of the room: his eyes kept looking away» W 
he did not intend to look ing ° 
wave of pity surged up: he began to feel pity; a strong feeb 
pity rose within him: he felt 


were 


10. 


a moment of pity 


5. HOW MUCH IS REALLY MEANT? 


You have seen enou 


; t0 

es 
£h of the way writers express themselv f 
know that they someti 


0 
mes use “roundabout” language. m f 
telling you exactly what they mean, they find indirect metho ; 
saying it. Instead of saying “John saw a smile suddenly appe". ale 
the girl’s face,” they prefer to say something like “She flashed i 
at John,” as though she had turned a light on her face. 
Sometimes writers exaggerate, not to mislead you—cert 


t 
ainly 
—but rather to make the expression forceful. We all do t 


he sa" 
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thing in 
our daily speech. W E 
. We may say, “He’ 7 
plode a bomb under him.” No a * ] pe "dee qid 
A D A ne would misunderstand the real 
A 
we Nor you clear about the intention 
eer to explain those you know. 


a shadow of her former self. 
be respectful. She is the Miss 


of the following expressions? 


m her illness, she was 
hen you talk to my dog, please 
Universe of the poodles. 
He was as worried as if he c 
Today, I’m sitting on top of the world. 
. a was hungry enough to eat nails. 

he tries that trick on me, I'll be forced to tear him apart with my 


bare hands. 
po Dennis started school, his t 
Ier mother says that she eats like 


me 


arried the world on his shoulders. 


mo £70 


eacher clipped his wings fast. 
a bird. 


rR 


ING BEHIND THE WORDS 


written in indirect or round- 
he meaning, which may be 
se your imagina- 
you read about. 
to these hidden 
direct way: 


was not elected, he felt bitter. 
preting 


s feelings by inter 
entence. 


6. THE MEAN 


me a part of a story may be 
Maden ila You are expected to see t 
tion to E. iind words or between lines. You must u 
discover what is inside the minds of people 
als author gives you clues that lead you 
s. He may describe a person s feelings in a 


When Tom was told he 


can discover Tom' 
descriptive S 
ot elected, his ja 


wh Now see how you 
at is said in the following 


n was told he was n 
ily clenched. 


w tightened 


When Ton 
and his hands involuntar 
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Discovering Feelings from Action 


i < r oes, from 
You can easily discover emotions from what a jars d "e fn 
ion i i 3 i ; er : 
his actions. Often the action is plainly seen and easy to interp 
example: 


" table. 
He suddenly stood up, shook his fist violently, and pounded the 
(showing intense anger) 


F > an action 
Frequently the action clue will be more subtle. It may be described 
that you can barely see. Notice how a different emotion is d 
in each of these four sentences: 


P k ad been 
l. His eyes narrowed when he noticed that the knot had 
cut. (showing suspicion ) . ee 
2. The muscle in his cheek began to twitch. (showing nerv 
ness and annoyance) — PASS 
3. After he had listened for fifteen minutes to a M dg his 
dull explanation, Mr. Hart began to tap his foot unde 
chair. (showing impatience ) him on 
4. George tried to look brave as the two men approached hi em 
the lonely street, but he could not prevent his iw ri 
thumping wildly or the color from draining out of his ch 
(showing sudden fear) 


Discovering Intentions from Action 


Actions can disclose 


: ie: is an 
tentions are contrary to what the person is saying. Here is 4 


ple. Note that Mr. Deems’s intention is contrary to his action. 
is his real purpose? 


in 
"P ' h the 
a persons intentions, even thoug exam 


what 


his 
a , iled and 
No, you can't have it,” said Mr. Deems. He smile e he 


a 
eyes twinkled as the children kept jumping for the pac 
held over his head. 


(He wants the children to have it.) 


era" 
m xasp 
Of course you can trust me,” he said with some € kept 


H . n n “a. 3 E 

tion in his voice, Sign it! This is your last chance. ced the 
pushing the Printed form toward her. Finally, he we 
fountain pen into her shaking hand. 


(He is trying to defraud her. ) 
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EXERCISE 7 


Nhe : n . 
- What feelings or intentions can you discover about each person 
E. he following group of short selections? Tell what caused the per- 
to react as he did. What clues helped you reach your decision? 


l. In the middle of her speech, Emily suddenly stopped. Her 
mouth seemed to become dry and a flush spread over her 
cheeks. 

2. Again that long howl was heard outside 
othy felt an icy chill run down her spine. 

3. Charles knew that the boys were wondering what he was 
waiting for, but his legs seemed to be paralyzed up there on 


the lonely cabin. Dor- 


the diving board. 
4. "Oh, there's nothing to be alarmed about,” he told his com- 


panion. But his eyes kept wandering to the window and to the 
fire escape just beyond it. 

5. Mr. Smith interrupted the m 
ing the pencil down on his desk, g 
turning his back on the poor fellow. 


an’s plea for more time by throw- 
etting up from his seat, and 


Clues to Character 


ian h gne we speak of a person's character, we mean the combina- 
qualities or traits that make up his personality. There are 
numerous clues from which you can judge character. A clue may be 
what the person says or what he does. Even some detail of the per- 
Son's appearance may provide a clue. 
. Study the following examples, W. 
inds of clues to character. 


hich bring out three important 


l. “Pal, I'll tell you what we'll do. I have just fifty cents left. Ill buy 


( some food and we'll share it.” 
A character clue from what the person sa 


e dashed in front of the spee 


ys: kindhearted ) 


2. Bill didn’t hesitate. H ding car and 
pushed the child to safety. 


(A character clue from action: courage 


3. His eyebrows were drawn down in a perpetual fro 


formed a thin, straight line. 


(A character clue from appearanc 
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ous) 
wn, and his lips 


e: serious, perhaps mean) 


EXERCISE 8 


Study these clues to character. First describe the kind of clue 
each one is; then describe the character of the person. 


1. Only occasionally did he allow himself the luxury of 
opening his mouth wide enough to laugh. He smiled with his 
mouth alone, never including his eyes. : 

2. Her husband's employer was ushered into the living 
room, the room that her family was never allowed to enter. Put 
the moment he left, she carefully dusted the chair on which he 
had sat and wiped off the door handle he had touched. 1 

3. He gently patted the head of each child who passed, anc 
reached in his pocket to see if he had any goodies left for them. 

4. "I have my own opinion about it,” said Mrs. Popinjay: 
“No one asked me, but I know more about it than most people 
think I know. I’m not telling all I know, either, but I'm telling 
you right now that somebody stole those tomatoes right off the 
bushes.” 

5. The little old lady spent some time just looking at He 
little package. She walked slowly to the kitchen with it and Ao 
the scissors from the right-hand side of the top drawer 1n the 
corner cupboard. She carefully cut the string and added it n 
sizable ball of string she had collected over the years, which 5? 
kept at the left side of the bottom drawer. Then she took off A 
brown-paper wrapping, carefully folded it, and added it oat 
collection of similar wrapping paper in the closet. Now she all 
down to the white tissue with the pink ribbon. How beauti!t 


7. CLUES IN THE OPENING OF A STORY 


The very beginning of a story can often suggest, within - 
opening paragraphs, many important points. You can usually get ? 
idea of the mood of the story whether it will be sad or humo : 
or adventurous. You should be able to predict the kind of vcn 
that will take place. Note how much you can learn from the follo 
ing openings: 


yous 


A 
I don't mind ghosts at all. In fact, I enjoy talking t° 
The only thing I don't like about them is that I get goos 
and my hair stands on end when they are around. 


( Will this be a shivery ghost story or a funny one?) 
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B 
I was doing my turn at the wheel when the captain comes 
in an’ says, “Hold ’er hard the way she is. There’s a stiff blow 
comin’.” But who could o' known what would be comin’ along 
with it? 


(Are there enough clues here to tell you that this is on a ship 
and the story is being told by a sailor? What is coming up? A storm 
at sea. But you can guess that there will be an unusual event along 
with the storm.) 

Cc 
The two boys owned shoes. But they walked barefoot for 
three miles until they came within sight of the school. Then, 
bending down behind a rock, they put their shoes on. The Sver- 
don boys now came into the classroom wearing shoes like all the 
other boys, shoes that looked new, although the trousers above 
them were almost worn through at the knees. 


(What kind of family do these boys come from? Why do they 
have to walk so far, and barefoot? But do they have pride? This 
Story will probably tell about how the boys grow up or how the 
teacher and the class get to know them better and help them. ) 


D 


Marty kept tapping his foot 
to be called into the principal's o ' 
had already gone through that door and had come out separately. 


His eyes questioned each one in turn, but their only cen 
was to stare straight ahead and to walk on. ur pr Pers 
did it,” Marty whispered to himself, and he felt a tightening 


within his throat. 


as he sat on the bench waiting 
ffice. Three of his classmates 


e at school, and for 


herefore be a school 
proves his 


t to a boy in troubl 


This will t 
the boy finally 


so (The clues here poin 
se hing of which he is not guilty. 
‘tory and it will probably be about how 


i 
Mnocen ce, ) 
s at the beginning in every story. 


wo before you come to the 
ation. However, you 
formation early: 


You will not find enough clue 
Ou may have to read at least a page OF t 

ts that give you important advance inform 
"en generally count on finding the following 1n 


You 


i e n g 
2 
Wi ( The impor int people m the iiim and = ethin: about 


their character—the kind of peopl 
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P m " time 
2. When (The approximate time when the story takes place: e ps 
of the year; the era, whether past or present; or the time 0 
day) 
i y: d rs or 
3. Where ( The location: here or abroad; town or country; indoo 
out; type of neighborhood or community ) "HT T 
4. What (The problem or action of the story, what it will m 
be about; also the tone of the story, whether tragic, gay, hum 
or thrilling) 


m -ovides 
The beginning of the story about Marty (page 157), Lap 6 
some information in regard to Who, When, Where, What. Re 
the story opening if the outline is not clear to you. 


shar- 
1. Who? Marty, the principal, and the three other boys. Other € 


acters may appear later, but we do not know at this point. 
2. When? Sometime during school hours. The time appa" 
the present. 
3. Where? In the school. at heh 
4, What? Marty is in trouble, probably a serious matter. W ill he 
a great deal of trouble? Will he be proved innocent? 


ently 8 


ave 


Clues to Something Omitted 


TN 
Writers occasionally use a method that you might conside! e 
This method carefully and deliberately omits some incident tha tion 
are most anxious to know. The author leaves it to your imagine in 
to fill it in. Sometimes you do not understand at first what is ™ " 
When you do, however, there is a thrill of satisfaction in discov? 
what the author intended. ng 


: issi 
Read the following, and let your imagination fill in the ™ 
incident. 


Foster felt particularly lucky that night. He had wo? 
times in a row, and his winnings now amounted to ue J come 
Lady Luck had been good to him. He was glad that he sun pe 
there in spite of his doubts. One more play, and he m entit? 
satisfied. Luck simply could not desert him. He placed 5 


five 
000: 


stack of chips on the red square. He felt 
The night seemed very chilly when he walked out: he cab 
suddenly weary and he dragged his feet. He waved © is hands 


at the curb and turned up his collar. Then he thrust ™ 
deep into his pockets and hurried off. 
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You u 

lut Det ee w know, naturally, what happened to the man’: 
yet dnce: E aware that you were waiting for that Mines 
Over and sudde $ P Simply to give you the opportunity to think it 
chilled nad one " y realize the answer. What made the man feel 
rich? Would ek h dd bs vum oS fhe eab a e E oe 
aed ee cars have space for his hands if they were filled 
aDBGhstmenr gs? No, the author did not mention the loss and di 

. But you can feel it all the more strongly because ve 


fioi ads 
Sured it out for yourself. 


EXERCISE 9 
Select ; 
to find ee a me short story from a book in your library. Read it 
Leimgle o z iat clues the author gives you in the beginning. Make 
S&e ie line to show Who, When, Where, and What for the story 
her the story may also give clues to something omitted. l 


PEND ON SUGGESTED MEANING 


mee ni nf omitting the most important fact is the basis of a 
Print, n es. When your mind grasps what you cannot see in 
explanation iud the joke. much more. The following joke with its 
not be new ag make this clear to you. While some of these may 

o you, the principles involved will apply to other jokes 


that y 
you may not have heard before. 
dog for your four children. B 


8. JOKES DE 


Mns : 

- SMITH: I see you bought a ut why 

F a dachshund? 

MRS. JONES ; 
Jones: So they can all pet him at once. 

uddenly realiz 

tion supplies t 

oke. But suppose 

ar this way: 

r children. But why 


e that the body ofa 
he missing fact, and 


You s . 
u see the joke when you S 
the author had 


ach s 
ou nites is long. Your imagina 
Supplied, your ability to see the j 
d it. The joke would then appe 


Mrs 
. smrrH: I see you bought a dog for your fou 
body. My four 


- à dachshund? 
MR 
S. Jones: Well, you see, a dachshund has * ion 


children can all pet the dog at the same time. 
The » he joke loses its punch when the underlined part is included. 
ader is denied the fun of supplying the missing part.) 
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EXERCISE 10 


ing 
What are the missing ideas or events that make the following 
stories “click”? Write the missing idea or event for each. 


* 2 
1. FIRST HUNTER: George, oh, George, is that you, George? 
SECOND HUNTER: Yes. 


FIRST HUNTER: Are you all right, George? 

SECOND HUNTER: Yes. 

FIRST HUNTER: Are you sure you're all right? 

SECOND HUNTER: Yes. Sure, I’m all right. 

FIRST HUNTER: Then I just shot a deer. n 

2. A man is standing in the middle of a street on which many yE 

are rushing by. He calls across to the officer, “Officer, can yo 
tell me the quickest way to the hospital?" 

OFFICER: Just stand right where you are. 


; à ; " -ds.” that is, by 
Many jokes obtain their humor by a “play on words,” that 15, 
the use of a double meaning for the same word or expression: 
t 
y : Jean 0U 
3. THE LADY OF THE HOUSE: Martha, did you remember to clea 
the refrigerator? 
MAD: Yes, indeed, marm. And everything was delicious. 
; e use 
These three jokes are simple but excellent examples of th have 
H H H H H o x: 
of deliberate omission and of double meaning. The skills you mos 
attained in reading and understanding these devices will be 
useful to you in reading novels and short stories. 
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SKIMMING 7 


quainted with many different 


B A à 
y this time you have become ac 
ave discovered that there is 


king 
s i-e : 
tiore Es reading material, and you h 
d die one way to read. 
Tea day a e are certain kinds of information that you can obtain by 
extremely fast. Read the questions below. How much ac- 
er them? Where would 


tual à 
you ee would you have to do to answ 
ve to look for the answers? How quickly could you get the 


ünsw, 
ers? , i E 
Magazin If your classroom is supplied with an encyclopedia, some 
es, and newspapers, find the answers to these questions: 


l. In which volume of the encyclopedia will you find information 
about the Crusades? 

- What types of stories a 

- What are the subjects o 

- Is conservation a topic in your 50 

- How many inches are in a meter? 
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re in one of your magazines? 
f some editorials in your newspaper? 
cial studies textbook? 


Ut A wn 


1. SKIMMING, A USEFUL SKILL 


The questions on page 161 can all be answered without much 
reading. To find the answers, turn to a certain part of a book, news- 
paper, or magazine—such as the table of contents, the title page; 
the index, a chart, or a list. Then let your eye run quickly over the 
material until you find what you want. Nothing else matters. You 
know, of course, that this kind of reading is called skimming. 


Reading at a Glance 


Skimming is such a valuable skill that you will want to develop 
its many uses. It can help you become an efficient reader. You must 
remember, however, that while its purpose is speed, skimming 15 
not just a hurried, careless kind of reading. d 

People who have mastered the art of skimming have learne 
to scan a large quantity of reading material and to pick uP only 
those facts which are important or of interest to them. They a 
glance at a newspaper article and get the gist of it. They can skim 
through a chapter of a book and catch the authors purpose: d 
course, when they want details, they will slow down and in 
thoughtfully. 

With practice you can learn this skill and apply it to your read- 
ing. You will find it a great time-saver. You should understan : 
however, that skimming has several purposes, and each one require 
a different rate of speed. You must learn to adjust your spee 


t . H . ge 
reading and thinking to suit the material you read and your purp? 
in reading it. 


2. SKIMMING FOR WORDS OR NUMBERS 


e 
To develop skill in moving your eye rapidly up and aonn er 
page, it is good practice to begin with a list of items to $€€ à 
quickly you can find a word, a number, a date, or a phrase. 


EXERCISE 1 


rcis? 


See ] i i is ex 
now quickly you can answer the questions in this we for 


by skimming over the census chart on page 163. A few seco” 
each answer should be enough. 
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mu s Number your paper 1-10. Do not look at the chart 
Du your teacher gives you the signal to begin. Work at full speed. 
not stop to read anything except what each question calls for. 


L Which city was in tenth place in the 1960 census? 
2. Did the population of New York increase or decrease from 


1950 to 1960? 
. In 1960, did Dallas rank above or below Milwaukee? 


. How did Boston rank in 1960? 
. How many cities had more than 1,000,000 people in 1960? 


. Which city retained its ninth place from 1950 to 1960? 
. Which city was third in population in 1950? 

. What was San Diego's population in 1960? 

of these cities ra 


cog o0 -1cc OU un o 


m= 


CITY 
New York 
hicago 
"v Angeles 
hiladelphia 
etroit 
Houston 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Vashington 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
an Francisco 
Oston 
Dallas 
J 
pew Orleans 
ittsburgh 
Fm Antonio 
eattle 
Sàn Diego 
uffalo 
€mphis 
enver 
Incinnati 
Atlanta 
Minneapolis 


. How many 
. How many places in r 


Rank 


- 
0o Q -1 O0 4 UL Co 4 LO r5 


1950 POPULATION 


Total 
7,891,957 
3,620,962 
1,970,358 
2,071,605 
1,849,568 

596,163 

949,708 

914,808 

802,178 

856,796 

637,392 

775,357 

801,444 

434,462 

570,445 

676,806 

408,442 

467,591 

334,387 

580,132 

396,000 

415,786 

503,998 

331,314 

521,718 
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Rank 


€ 0 -10 QOti& C t9 HL 


10 


nked lower in 1950 than in 1960? 
ank did Houston jump in ten years? 


1960 POPULATION 


Total 
7,710,346 
3,492,945 
2,448,018 
1,959,966 
1,672,574 

932,680 
921,363 
869,867 
746,958 
740,424 
734,788 
715,609 
677,626 
672,117 
620,979 
600,684 
584,471 
550,525 
547,462 
528,387 
491,691 
489,217 
487,462 
485,425 
481,926 


EXERCISE 2 


In this exercise, you will still skim at top speed, moving s 
eyes down the page to find a word or expression. Since ux 
numbered lines of print are wider than the columns you wp 
in the previous exercise, you may need to pause twice on each à 
Do not try to read a whole line. Just look for the required ese. 

Directions: Copy the words below in a column. After each wo i 
write the number of the line in which it occurs. Start when em 
teacher gives the signal. Work as fast as you can. Raise your ^ 
when you have finished the exercise. 


missile map 
schools Alaskan 
California traffic 
tombs Africa 
Boy Scouts culture 


l. New Republics Keep Map-Makers Busy 

2. Forest Fires Threaten California Town 

3. Red Cross Seeks Blood Donations 

4. How United States and British Schools Compare 
5. Another Missile Fired from Submarine 

6. Adventure in Culture at Lincoln Center 

7. Traffic Jams Roads at World's Fair 

8. Alaskan Homesteaders Find the Going Rough 
9. Laborers Uncover Tombs of Romans 

10. Languages of Africa Studied by Americans 

ll. Boy Scouts of World Attend Jamboree 

12. New Camp Sites Needed in State Forests 


Skimming a Paragraph h 
ES c 
For more practice in skimming you may use various lits Fe 
as directories, the table of contents of any textbook, the alma 
or even the dictionary. Your teacher may help by timing P no 
will soon find that you can easily skip over the words which 
interest you at the moment. 


acs 
7 


à ve! 
This same kind of eye movement can be used to skim ° 
larger areas of print, such as a paragraph. . suallY 
You will see more than you expect, and your eyes will u 
catch what you are looking for. 
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EXERCISE 3 


Oe e how quickly you can find the lines in which the following 
uel Peat. Try to pause only three times on each line. Remember 
ie you are not looking for information, but only for the location of 
given words. 
a a Seta this list of words. After each word, write the 
umber of the line in which you find it. 


Antarctica 
nature 
volcano 
sea-bottom 
recorded 


errors 
cities 
colony 
satellites 
jungle 
All kinds of changes in our world create constant 
problems for the companies which make and publish our 
maps and globes. New discoveries and land claims in such 
areas as Antarctica must be indicated. When a nation which 
was formerly a colony achieves its independence, it often 
and perhaps its boundaries. These facts 
must be recorded on our maps. Man is constantly changing 
. the face of the earth by carving new cities from jungle areas 
or reclaiming land from the sea-bottom. Nature, too, does 
. her share in adding problems for the map-makers by giving 
birth, for example, to a new volcano. There are also errors 
. which must be corrected. Our man-made satellites have 
13. already shown that some distances on our globe have been 
14. miscalculated. It is necessary, therefore, for reliable 
15. map-makers to keep a close watch on our changing world. 


changes its name 


SEMANA WN 


i pni 
noe 


EXERC 
ISE 4 
a selection by fast 


ki Now try an exercise in locating a phrase in x 
s Imming. Again try to pause only three times on each ine. à 
Directions: Copy the eight phrases. arranging them in two col- 


umns as below. Write the numbers of the lines in which the phrases 


"Ppear in the selection on the following page- 
econd bit of advice 


Ocean swimmers a s a 
will die from drowning a ie — 
the *buddy" s respect tor 
y” system : . exhausted 
plain common sense becoming chilled or exhau 
165 


The National Safety Council is an organization dato? 
» to compile statistics about accidents and to publish them ek. 
. effort to make people aware of the ways in which carelessn : 
. may cost lives. The Safety Council also suggests bu. dn 
- which to avoid such accidents. When summer approac iie 
- for instance, we are informed that at least 2000 p y 
- will die from drowning—not through shipwrecks, bu 

- their own carelessness. deeper 
The Council suggests that everyone show Sus but 
10. respect for the sea by following certain rules. A familia ^ 
ll. often disregarded one is never to swim soon after en sop 
12. dip in the cold water after consuming a hot dog and 50 T 
13. has often resulted in tragedy. A second bit of advice is cre 
14. to swim alone! The “buddy” system is a wise one for Mo 
15. as well as for boys and girls who are just learning to pam 
16. The Safety Council advises all ocean swimmers to It is 
17. an eye on the waves and to dive under the big ped like 
18. best to swim parallel to the shore, and of course it toit 
19. just plain common sense to get out of the water wi 
20. becoming chilled or exhausted. A cautious SEDES. he 
21. always be sure that a lifeguard is on duty whereve 

22. decides to swim. 


£o Q6 -1 0 UU c) do — 


3. SKIMMING TO LOCATE BRIEF THOUGHTS 


å ed 
The kind of skimming you have been doing so far has pon : 
little thinking, since you were merely locating a word or a P p 
You were able to skim at full speed, stopping only briefly to what 
where the information was located. If you had been asked you 
“the second bit of advice” was, in the article on water safety» 1 
would have had to read to find out. But skimming would have 


you to that part of the article quickly. pge! 
kimming which takes a little 10 t 


There is another kind of s s n 
: ; jon 
because you are required to find answers to certain question?» 


just the locations of words. Jectio? 
For example, if the question asks “How long ago?" the sete 
itself may not contain those exact words. Therefore you must 
your mind alert for a date or for something that means pui 
as gears or centuries. You will still be skimming, because you lo 
passing over the material quickly to locate the brief thought 


suc? 


J] be 
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EXERCISE 5 


In thi i 
sel he dey v do not read the article first. Just select a key 
Bits Oe or aes ge question below. Use this as your guide. 
Leet the a ly, up or down or even to the sides if you need 
He ele emer pace where the information may be found. Then 
Stet gh to answer the question. 
uper ENS = Write the numbers 1-10 down the margin of your 
i ba he answers to the questions one at a time and write 
eside the corresponding numbers. 


What does Machu Pucchi mean? 
ae long ago was the city built? 
ow did the Incas tell time? 

s rias up in the mountains is this city? 
i. was made of a single piece of granite? 
wi came here but never found this city? 

here does the Bingham Highway lead? 
What kind of temple is mentioned? 
What has helped historians piece toge 
What has replaced the old Inca road? 


LONDAN 


ther the story? 


m 
E 


s about the remarkable civilization 
erica and of the deter- 
them. Today, a tourist 
hen the Conquista- 


Our history books tell u 
of the Indians of Central and South Am 


mined efforts of the Spaniards to conquer 
a city which was there w 


hich they never found. 
achu Pucchi, which me 


in Peru may visit 
dores came but w. 

The city of M 
built by the Inca In 


travel 1500 feet up into the An 
of this ancient civilization. Still standing are 


neat terraces, a network of waterways, as 
steps carved from a single piece of granite, and the Temple of 


the Sun God. Relics and even human bones have been found to 
help historians piece together the story of the Inca way of life. 
The visitor may spend some time at a hotel in this lost city, 
and he may climb to the place on the mountain top where the 
Incas told time by their sun dials. He may travel along the Bing- 
ham Highway, which now takes the place of the old Inca road 
to Cuzco. He will find peace and wonderment in this high and 
beautiful place and perhaps learn why a remarkable civilization 


once flourished there. 


ans Old Mountain, was 


dians over four centuries ago. Buses now 
des Mountains to reach the site 
the stone ruins, the 


tairway of several 
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When the Key Word Is Not in the Text 


Skimming to locate the place where particular information d 
be found is not too difficult when a key word or phrase in the € 
tion also appears in the text. Sometimes the key word or pup 
not in the text. If you have had much practice in using eel 
or an index, you know that you will often find your information ria 
der a heading or topic other than the one you are using. If Lone 
sult an airline schedule, for example, to see when a flight will is 
the airport, you may find the time listed under departures. A at 
book may discuss the growth of a region under the word i e $n 
If you are skimming to find information in an article about hibe 
tion, you may find a word like sleep, which will guide you. 


EXERCISE 6 


e 

In this exercise, the key words in the question are not the peri 
as those in the list of topics, though they are related. Bead, we 
question and note the important words. Then skim over the aif 
lines below. Find the one that should lead you to an article con 
ing the information you need to answer the question. 

Directions: Number your paper 1-8. Beside each num 
write the corresponding headline. 


ber. 


1. How is the government helping educational institutions? 
2. What form of conservation is urgently needed? . 

3. How many cyclists will compete for the championship? 
4. How can penmanship tell anything about a person? 

5. In which country is there presently much violence? 

6. What changes are being made in our army and navy? 

7. How will long-distance conversations be speeded up? 

8. What new stars have been seen in the heavens? 


a. HANDWRITING, A KEY TO PERSONALITY 

b. THE TROLLEY ERA IS VANISHING 

C. FORESTS AND WILDLIFE IN DESPERATE NEED OF WATER 
d. ARMED FORCES TO BE EXPANDED 

€. ANCIENT ARMOR IN WORCESTER MUSEUM 

f. COLLEGES GET FEDERAL SCIENCE GRANTS 

8. REFUGEES FLEE RIOT-TORN REPUBLIC 

h. NEW GALAXY SEEN BY BRITISH ASTRONOMERS 

i. ONLY SEVEN FINISH IN BIKE FINALS 

j. SATELLITE TO RELAY PHONE CONVERSATIONS 
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Skimmi 
ming a Selection for Specific Information 


be to find answers to questions 


Your nex i 
next step in skimming will 
erely in a list 


when yo " 
of nd oe i to look for them in paragraphs, not m 
. Furthermore, the material will not contain any of the key 


wo 
E of the questions. 
ou wil ; 
ill not be expected to get the meaning of the whole para- 
ng for specific answers 


graph or 

to cte the selection. You are just lookir 

before he questions. Your speed will be slightly less rapid than 
; because you must catch ideas that relate to the question. 


EXERCISE 7 


Rea 5 
d the questions below and ans 


ski T 
E the selection. 
irecti = 
ections: List the numbers 1-8 on your paper. Write the an- 


Swer: 
s to : R À 
the questions beside the corresponding numbers. 


f the first military 


wer them one at a time by 


l. What was the name 0 award given in our 
country? 
e what material was this award? 
j eg: year was this military award first presented? 
hen did the soldiers who won Washington's award se 
i; ^ orp liat reason was the first award given? 
1 Er eig two acts qualify our servicemen for medals now? 
wi at is the Badge of Military Merit called now? 
hen does a serviceman receive à Purple Heart? 


The idea of honoring ven outstanding serv- 
ice to his country on the fie far back into history. 
It was in America, however, that a new meaning was given to 
military honors. In 1782, George Washington created an award 
which was called the Badge of Military Merit. It was the origi- 
nal official honor given to recognize the American soldiers serv- 
ice. It consisted of the figure of a heart in purple cloth sewed on 
the coat over the left breast, and it was awar ed for acts of un- 
usual gallantry and loyalty during the Revolutionary War /— 

Badge of Military t used again 


Washington's Merit was not V 
I i] 1932. In the meantime, many 


after the Revolutionary War, unti 
other honors were esta 
exceptional service OT 

of Military Merit is now known as 
awarded "for wounds suffered in action à 
of the United States." 


rve? 


go lo gum 9 t 


a man who has gi 
ld of battle goes 


gainst 
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4. SKIMMING FOR GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


The previous exercises in skimming have been for one jam 
purpose. In each case you have been letting your eyes move poe 
up and down the page to find something you knew was ies zd 
task was simply to find it as quickly as possible. This € ra 
skimming is often used, since so much of our reading, especia y 
school, is done for the purpose of finding answers to queis e" 

There is another very important kind of skimming, MET " 
quires a somewhat different method. This method will enable dens 
move your eyes very fast through a line, a paragraph, a page, O! ks a 
a chapter, and decide “what it’s all about” before settling dow bs 
serious reading. In fact, you may often get enough information 
way to make further reading unnecessary. 


Skimming to Decide Usefulness 


Later, with a little more skill in skimming for the poen 
pression, you may go through a large portion of a book and ui 
what it is about. It should be possible then to skim through a iai 
ber of pages, or selections, or even a whole book, and learn eno 
about the material to answer the following questions: 


Is the content too difficult for me? ee 

Are there too many technical terms or foreign expressions? 

Is this a subject I am interested in? 

Is the language too difficult, too easy, too childish? 

Does it contain too many long descriptions? 

Has it the information I require for my purpose? 

Can I follow the ideas with understanding? 1 

Does the table of contents or the index give enough deta! 
the book? 5 

Are there topic headings within the chapters to help me! 


about 


ou 
You must know the answers to the questions above aa 
can decide that something is worth serious reading. If you terial 
the answers, you have gained a general idea of the reading ma 
You can find these answers quickly and easily by skimming: detail: 
In the next chapter you will study a table of contents 1n y 


à . ts oF 
Here you are going to practice skimming the table of conten 
for the general impression. 
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EXERCISE 8 


a m are the tables of contents 
quick impression of each book from 


of six books. Skim them to get 


the chapter headings. Do not 


read ca 
arefully. Do not read each word. Skim along as fast as possible 


to 
a out what the book is abou 
oum title for the book, one th 
irections: List the letters A - F 


t. Then, without hesitating, make 
at gives an idea of the content. 
on your paper. Write titles for 


the E 3 
books beside the corresponding letters. 


The World A 
A Ne or : Before Columbus 
The id W orld Is Found 
Cole: ife in the Colonies 
The o Gain Independence 
The ye Toward the West 
M Union Is Broken and 

EE ET 

Join in Two World Wars 


The Folly of G 
incoln ea et 
pia Goes Abroad 
E TEA = the Indians 
Crocker the Wizard 
Cex t and His Tall Tales 
erals in the White House 


y ; E 
oe with Fractions 
e ay Problems 
Usin "m Approximate Answers 
min nits of Measurement 
net Business Records 
ead a Tax Report 
Own Bank Account 


Skimm: 
kimming the Text 


Bins Skimming over text m 
«i e skill that you have ap 
St of chapter headings. 


aterial for a quick im 
plied in getting à q 


B 
Animal Bites 
Burns and Scalds 
Antidotes for Poisons 
Preventing Infection 
Bone Injuries 
Special Kinds of Wounds 
Artificial Respiration 
Common Ailments 


D 
Vocational Schools 
Learning Agriculture 
The Skilled Traders 
Sales and Services 
New Fields for Young Women 
Why Not a Profession? 
Choosing Your Career 


F 
Old-Fashioned Forecasters 
Exploring the Atmosphere 
Principal Air Masses 
Clouds and Their Meaning 
Heat and Humidity 
Tools of the Trade 
The Daily Forecast 


pression requires the 


uick impression from 


EXERCISE 9 


In this exercise you will find four short paragraphs. In each of 
them, the main idea or the subject can be found by noting some 
word or phrase that is repeated several times. Without reading for 
details or the exact thought of the paragraph, see how quickly you 
can identify the subject of each. In your answers, be specific and use 
a phrase, not just one word. For instance, "Lost in the Woods" woul 
be a better description than just "Lost." ‘ 

Directions: Number your paper 1-4. Beside each number, on 
the statement that tells what each paragraph is about. Rush throug" 
this exercise at top speed: 15 seconds to read the first paragraph, 
15 seconds more to write the answer. 


l. Every Thursday night at camp was Ghost Night. If you 
didn’t like ghost stories you just didn’t join the rest of us arun 
the campfire. No matter how good a story you had to tell, = 
Thursday night it had to be about ghosts. There was always 7 
surprise reward for the one who could make the rest of us thi? 
we really believed in ghosts. ut 

2. In every election year, we hear a great deal of talk ES 
each political party's platform. We are not referring to a inet i" 
platform, although the politicians insist that they will state OE 
hind each plank of the party platform if they are elected. W^? 
they really mean is that they have a list of plans or ideas W ot 
they hope to put into effect, You can't run for office unless Y 
have a strong party platform. Jay 


hich 


night at a few other places, which are war memorials. : 
stance, it flies continuously at Fort McHenry, where the ide 
our national anthem originated. Jed i? 
4. An unusual memorial to great Americans was foune w 
1900. It is called the Hall of Fame and is on the campus o 
York University. In it there are places for the busts of 150 
sons elected to the Hall of Fame by a group of prominent "gall 
cans from every walk of life, Candidates for honor in th? have 
of Fame are presented by the publie, but they must five 
achieved national fame and have been dead at least twenty 
years. The first busts included our great colonial leaders- 
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Taking Advantage of Headings and Topic Sentences 


. Textbooks contain topic headings and subheads that are printed 
in different type, usually larger or heavier than the type used for 
the rest of the book. In skimming a long selection to gain a general 
idea of its content, time can be saved by a quick glance at such 
headings. If there are no headings, it is a good idea to note the topic 
Sentences. Although not all paragraphs begin with the key sentence, 
many do. This method, too, can help you determine quickly the 
kind of material that is included. You can tell which paragraph will 
Contain the specific details you may need. 


YOUR STUDY HABITS 


o 
I——————— 


Understond the assignment 


Schedule your time 
-m 

a 
EXERCISE 10 


The questions in this exercise all apply to the article “Lan- 

Bes of Africa,” on page 174. 

Directions: Number your paper 1-8. For the first three ques- 

» select your answers from the three choices given for each 

be tion, The answers for 4-8 will simply be the numbers of the 
graphs in which you find the appropriate words or phrases. 

l. 


Sua 


long 
ques 


This article seems to be in the field of 
a. literature b. social studies — c. science 
* The selection is chiefly about 
a. the tribes of Africa b. African teachers c. a job of research 
* The word used most frequently in the topic sentences is 
a Africa b. project c. languages 
* The cost of the project is mentioned in paragraph 
* The part of Africa under study is described in paragraph 
Ou can find the exact aims of the project in paragraph 
ducation in Africa is discussed in paragraph 
Specific person is mentioned in paragraph |... 


SND tp 
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LANGUAGES OF AFRICA 


cen b 
1. In 1960 a huge and expensive project was quee puo 
Americans to aid the African people in their newly Bd Eius 
pendence. The Ford Foundation granted $176,000 to ai horiei 
bia University in a plan to study the three or four hu 
languages of the Dark Continent. 


. It in- 
2. The territory selected for study was a D curd This 
cluded the area south of the Sahara and west of Nigeria. 


vere 
area had a population of more than 63,000 people and co 
2,394,000 square miles, 


-corder 

3. There was one chief reason why there was such ten 
among the languages of Africa. Many of the West ll. Even 
tongues had never been recorded or written down at all. 
those which were well known 


pletely unfamiliar sound to 
throughout the continent. 


a com- 
throughout the area had ehe 
non-Africans who had tr 


ialist in 
an selected to direct the project was a pases o 
his field. He was Professor Joseph H. Greenberg, a e fn ha 
the Anthropology Department of Columbia University. 


e- 
: H s " l4 an sp 

had wide experience in West Africa and was a well-knov 
cialist in languages. 


" 
5. The project had two chief aims. One was to apap 
search in the numerous languages ang dialects in order to ] aim 
about some kind of system or standardization. The second re 
was to train African students in the methods of sro 
search, so that they might carry on the tremendous educ? 
Process themselves. b 
6. Before the Project, Africa had a serious teaching Ps 
lem. Educati ople is always the foundation = s. 
teachers were hampered by lack of suitable b 


You should hay 
article by skimming it, However, 
knowledge of any of the topics, y 
particular paragraph carefully, 


this 
€ been able to gain a good general idea of 


f re exac 
if you want to have mo the 
ou should go back and study 
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5. SPEED READING 


There will be many times in your reading when you will not 
be satisfied with gaining just a general idea or impression of a para- 
graph or article. You may wish to pick up more facts or more de- 
tails, and yet cover a lot of reading ground as quickly as possible. 
This requires expert skimming. It is a skill that you can gain only 
with much practice. 

You may already know that as you read a line of print, your 
eyes move rapidly from left to right, not smoothly but in jumps. 
While your eyes are actually in motion, you are not reading at all. 
But your eyes make stops here and there, for only a small fraction 
Of a second. It is only during these extremely brief stops that you 
See and read. 

These eye movements are not made in any rhythmical way. 

hey are irregular and depend on your understanding of the printed 
Matter, Your purpose for reading will determine the speed at which 
eyes will move across the lines of print, while the position of 

€ important words determines where your eyes will stop. 
- W the word you see at your “eye stop” happens to be a long 
the ei you cannot see all of it clearly. Just a short space away from 
feet of your glance, the letters begin to appear hazy. Never- 
S, your mind usually fills in the hazy portions. Your mind also 
elps you with some words to the left and the right of the part you 
9 not see clearly. 

: What you should realize is that you do your reading with your 
aoe as well as with your eyes. During any stop you really see only 
uud one word or perhaps only part of a word with your eyes. Your 

decides what the words nearby must be in order to make sense. 
wi If you make a stop at every single word, you are reading mostly 
M Sie your eyes and very little with your mind. This kind of reading 
"m. you down to a crawling pace. On the other hand, if you read 
id àn alert mind, you can read with only a few stops to each line, 

Your speed will improve a great deal. 

Naturally you need practice to develop skill and speed in this 
Bg m reading. A good way to begin practice is with a newspaper 
So ook where the pages are printed in two columns. About two 
Gas per line are all you should need. After some practice in speed 
ng of short lines, your skill and comprehension will improve. 


king 
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EXERCISE 11 


This exercise is intended for practice, not for testing. It ie 
help you to reduce the number of eye stops and a ees 
speed of your reading. Concentrate mainly on the un er ae Your 
Try very hard to avoid looking directly at any other w - ite 46 
eyes will catch a few; your mind will catch others. Even is si 
not understand the material in the first few lines, do not g d 
trying this skimming method. Do not look back, but keep your 
at work filling in the ideas that you deliberately skipped. - 

Directions: List the numbers 1-10 on your paper. As edd 
you finish reading the selection, turn to the questions. i 
one with the proper choice or with the word that will fit e at 
space correctly. Do not turn back to the selection. Do not ta E sem 
to puzzle over any question you cannot answer. Go to the nex 


Tue Gypsy Way or Lire 


: from 

i : es ago 

Most young Americans have migrated many centuries 

i i in the movies Asia into Europe. They are "e 

sies o in E : A 
Seen Bypsies only in the movies, Asa E son» dele B 
With the growth of cities and high- wanderers who have no e deir 

a ees 
ways, the gypsy tribes in our country 

are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to pursue their carefree way of 
life. However, we have all heard or 
read stories about these strange and 
m Sterious people or have listened 
to their gay music. Certainly we 
would all be quick to reco 


settle down. Their wagons are t d 
homes and they accept work at iu 
jobs wherever they happen aai 
but only for short periods M ir Of 
"They may follow a traveling at 
carnival, where the women pun 
become fortunetellers. They ^? 


ma- 
: z - -»ming per 
nize gyp- no intention of becoming er) 
. " à be 

sles from their a Carance. 


rl an 
idents a place, 
nent residents of a [ 


: ions 
- venti! 
They hav : i modern 1n 

y (und the physical not affected by modern 
appearance of thei : s. 

pp | or their ancestors as well and progress 

as their ancient custo 


, they 

ms. They usu- Like members of all ag ii 

ally possess strong bodies, and their have their own rules to guide are 
dark skin, black hair, and very white with a chief as their leader. They 


awh 
= are ; eir OS 
teeth give them a striking appear- permitted to marry only : rypsies 
ance. They love bright, colorful cople. While we think o endi 
— _ ————Ó = 
clothing, and even the men are fond 35 romantic and freedom 


th 
in 
è lcomed " 

of jewelry . folk, they are not uc willing 

We are not certain of the ori. towns because they are not pilit 

. See Lier ee ae S r 

gin of the gypsies, who call them- t responsibil? 


to assimilate or accep 
selves Romani, but they probably 


as citizens of a community- 
eIizens 
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1. The gypsy way of life is described as 
a. carefree. b. modern. c. difficult. 


2. Gypsies can be recognized by their 
a. attitude. b. speech. c. appearance. 
3. The origin of gypsy tribes 
a. is unknown. 
. is uncertain. 
. can be traced to Europe. 


gypsy is usually 
. a steady worker. 
. à true wanderer. 

a fairly good citizen. 


A 
orse aop 


5. Gypsies follow customs which are 
a. European. b. fairly modern. c. ancient. 


6. Most gypsies 
a. never join groups of travelers. 
b. often join groups of travelers. 


7. Most communities 

a. do welcome a gypsy tribe. 

b. do not welcome a gypsy tribe. 
8. Gypsies call themselves 

a. Hungarians. 

b. wanderers. 

c. Romani. 


9. The article states that even the men are fond of 


10. Gypsy women often tell - 


EXERCISE 12 


“ill give you more practice in skimming 


The following material w 
his selection have been omitted; 


9r ideas, Many of the words in t à 
© not take time to think of them. You will read only the important 


Words, but you may be able to complete the thoughts mentally. Since 
€ content of this selection is rather simple, you should be able to 
Skim over it quickly and answer the questions without looking back. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-5. Ten statements follow this 
Selection, but only five of them appear in the selection. Write the 
Ctters of those five statements beside the numbers on your paper. 
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—— hummingbird first amazed 


smallness _______ creature _____ whirring wings. 
native _____ America. —  .. 3% inches k 3 
attracts attention hovers ss 
flower, blossom. |. — 
pasi humming wings know 
there. . 
EN reen 
ruby-throated shiny g 
male bright red throat, — —— 
— builds — nest Xs 
soft fibers slender branch _ 


spiders webs. 


In spite delicate appearance ý 
not lacking courage 
attack drive 


large birds. 


THE HUMMINGBIRD 
a. builds a strong and sturdy nest. 
b. is distinguished by its song. 
c. has no song, yet can be heard. 
+ is small but courageous. 
. is a European bird. 
- lives chiefly on seeds. 
- builds a fragile nest. 
- Whirrs its wings to drive 
* is an American bird. 
- Sips nectar from blossoms. 


other birds away. 


= BUS ono A 


Slight the Unimportant Words 


No one can decide which words are most helpful to you. YU 


learn to make your sel continued practice. However, ^ ^ 
always best to concentrate mainly on words with special meaning, 
such as nouns and verbs, and slight the short joining words or ae 
words such as and, is, the, which, be, with, 


ections by 


and so on. 
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EXERCISE 13 


In the selection below, try to keep your eye pauses down to 
a three per line. Concentrate mainly on the important words. 
on are underlined in the first sentence; you must pick them out in 
cl BUM sentences. Remember that you will recognize other 
the a 00, without looking at them, and they will help to supply 
=. ht There will be several questions at the end of this selec- 

, “Masters of the Waltz,” to test how much you are able to re- 
member. 
ine pce List the numbers 1-10 on your paper. Skim rapidly 
" FÉ the selection. Then answer the questions. Turn the page 
a void the temptation to look back. Do not expect to answer all 
d E correctly. You will probably find the answers to at 

ast six of the ten questions. 


MASTERS OF THE WALTZ 
In every generation we find new fads in music as well as 
in every other phase of life. However, there seems to be one 
form of dancing which remains popular with young and old, no 
matter what new style comes along. This is the waltz. 


To those who have had even a little musical education, the 
name of Johann Strauss will always be connected with the waltz. 
Actually, there were two musicians with this name—father and 
son—who made this type of music world-famous. 


Johann Strauss, the father, was a successful orchestra con- 
ductor and composer in Vienna, Austria, and earned fame as the 
“Father of the Waltz.” When his son was born in 1825, the 
father determined that the boy should become a businessman 
rather than a musician. However, with his mother’s help, Jo- 
hann Jr. took private violin lessons and, at 19, appeared with 
his own orchestra at a restaurant. He was an immediate success 
and, with his own waltzes, soon became a rival of his father. 


When Johann Strauss Jr. died in 1899, he left the world 
a store of beautiful music. He had composed almost 500 grace- 
ful waltzes which earned for him the title of “waltz king.” You 
have probably listened many times to “The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,” “Emperor Waltz” or “Tales from the Vienna Woods.” The 
music of Strauss has been kept alive for us by orchestras all over 
the world and will probably, like all classics, live forever. 
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1, Which parent encouraged Johann Strauss Jr. to become a 
musician? . 

2. At what age did Johann Jr. make his first public appear- 
ance? " 

3. After Johann's success, what was his relationship with his 
father? 

4. From this article, which Johann Strauss is more closely con- 
nected with the waltz? 

5. Which European city is the home of the waltz? 

6. About how many waltzes did the 

7. Name one of the famous 

selection. 

- On which instrument did young Strauss take lessons? 

9. In what year did Johann Strauss Jr. die? 

10. What title did Johann Jr. earn for himself? 


«en 
younger Strauss compose: 
Strauss waltzes mentioned in this 


Skimming a Long Selection 


slighting the uni 


Reading by 
with the general impression of a select; 


So you see it is possible to obtain more than a general impressio 
from a single fast reading. 
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EXERCISE 14 


"E ig entitled “Early Man's Food and Clothing" is some- 
den s hg other selections in this chapter. If you have 
ias end t cera you may be able to read it in less than 
dips MEN will give you a warning signal at the end of three 
- our minutes your time will be up. 
for hs. = the teacher's signal to begin reading. The directions 
answering the questions are at the end of the selection. 


EanLy Maw's Foop AND CLOTHING 


Food, a First Great Need 

In early times, men, we are told, spent much of their time 
looking for food. They ate what they could find or catch. In 
grassy areas they gathered wild seeds. In the forests they picked 
berries and nuts. They hunted birds and animals. Along rivers 
and beside the sea they caught fish. Shellfish were among the 
easiest to obtain. Great piles of shells have been found near the 
caves where early men lived. These people stayed in one place 
only so long as food was plentiful there. They moved to another 


place when food became scarce. 


HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 

e skillful in fishing and hunting. 
They had to be skillful to outwit their prey. A fisherman would 
wait patiently beside a stream. When he saw a fish, he reached 
into the water and grabbed it if he could. A hunter would slip 
up behind an animal and Kill it with a club or stone. 

Later the fishermen learned to strike at the fish with stone 
spears. They discovered how to make hooks from fish bones. 
They twisted animal hairs together and made nets. With the 
spears, hooks, and nets they caught more fish than they could 
catch with their bare hands. 

Hunters made wood or stone spea 
throw. They invented the slingshot, with which they could throw 
rocks faster and farther. They discovered how to make and 
use bows and arrows. With such weapons they could fight beasts 


from a safe distance. 
Some hunters depe 

animals fell. With strong grass or a 

formed loops called snares to trap birds 


Early men learned to b 


rs which they could 


nded on traps. They dug pits into which 
nimal hairs, the huntsmen 


and small animals. 
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i iately after 
The successful hunter or fisherman ate aa zai 
making his catch. He had no way to save meat, which 


ui : ime he 
only when fresh. He had to go hunting or fishing each time 
was hungry. 


THE FIRST FARMERS ie Bea D 
After many thousands of years of gaining pilier te^ 
hunting, fishing, and seed gathering, men made i" m a by 
discovery, They learned that food plants could . S ideni. 
planting seeds. They probably discovered this T of said 
Someone may have dropped a few seeds that he did : A en 
Later, when he discovered new plants growing beside m di 
he remembered that it was the spot where the discarde 
had fallen. p 1 
As time went on, people began to save part of their wed 
of seeds in order to plant them. Then they waited for erem 
to grow and produce seeds. From each harvest, they o 


;orld's first 
seeds to eat and seeds to plant. They were the worl 
farmers, 


Clothing, a Second Great Need sided 
had need of clothing for warmth. They ne hich 
ect them from the thorny bushes through w feat 
tsuit of game. They needed shoes for their 


Early men 
clothing to prot 
they ran in pu 


are out hunting and fishi 
at night in your unhe 
As you can e 


with a wild sheep, 3 » fox, or wolf, 
You skin the anj 


rap” 
and save the meat to eat. After * Jater 
> You hang it up to dry. A few ei to 

it is dry, but it is hard and stiff, It would be uncomforta 


^ it: 
Wear, so you rub oi] or fat into it With your hands to soften 
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Now you are ready to cut and sew. With a rough stone 
knife you cut the skin into pieces, shaped according to your size. 
You fasten the pieces together with the sinews of animals or 
with plant fibers. Your needle is a sharp-pointed piece of bone 
or flint. 

These tools were not much to work with, but they were all 
that early man had. His materials were crude, and so were his 
tools. Yet his garment kept him warm and shielded him from 
scratches and bruises. With his feet wrapped in strips of skin, he 
could go out in the coldest weather and hunt for food. 

Perhaps it is summer when you need your new garment. 
Now that the weather is warm, you want a lighter, cooler gar- 
ment, As you look around for materials, you see the tall grasses 
in the meadows. If you are a girl, you might decide to make a 
grass skirt. So you pluck bunches of grass and weave them to- 
gether. When you finish, your skirt resembles the thatch on a 
roof, Or you may decide to make your skirt from the leaves of 
trees and to tie them together with grass. Your garment made 
of grass or leaves may not last long, but it will protect you from 
the weather. It will shed rain on wet days and keep off the burn- 


ing rays of the sun. 

If you are a boy y 
the bark of trees. For tl 
pulled off the trees in long, 
mats. Then you cut and sew 
animal skins. 

Carments of this kind, made of animal skins, grass, or leaves, 
would be scratchy and uncomfortable to us. But early man did 
not mind because he had not been able to find anything better. 


l Directions: Cover the selection so as to avoid the temptation to 
e back. Number your paper 1-8. Answer each question by writing 
e letter which represents the choice you select. 


ou might decide to make clothing from 
his you need tender bark that can be 
thin strips. You weave the strips into 
the mats together just as you would 


l. This article describes the life of 
a. people in the American colonies. 
b. people in India today. 
c. our early ancestors. 
2. The earliest men obtained food 
a. chiefly by hunting, fishing, and looking for berries and 
nuts and wild seeds. 
b. by careful farming methods. 
c. by raising herds of animals. 
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- They probably learned how to plant seeds 
a. from people of neighboring countries. 
b. by an accidental discovery. 
c. by trying many methods of growing plants. 
- They needed clothing 
a. because the tribal laws required them to wear clothing. 
b. for protection from cold weather. 
c. for display. 
. Their clothing was made principally 
a. of grass or wool or cotton. 
b. of animal skins or tree bark or tall grass. 
C. of skins or rope strands or bushes. 
- The main topics discussed in this article are 
a. how early man made the first weapons for battle. 
b. how early man learned to plant seeds for crops. 
€. how early man began to find ways to obtain food and 
clothing. 
- The entire article is part of 
à. a novel. 
b. a book about science. 
€. a book about social studies. 
- This article is intended for 
à. pupils of the primary grades. 
b. college students. 
c. junior high school students, 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
ND THE INDEX 8 


you Pen: you begin reading, you should be sure, of course, that 
Probably = the proper reading material to fit your need. As you 
authors ty now, you cannot always select a book by its title. Most 
Dut the E Ea think of interesting, attractive titles for their books, 
i tO arse es may not reveal the content. A glance at the list below 
book you that it is often difficult to tell from a title whether a 

hether it is about science, 


o5 is ficti s a 
Social ction or nonfiction and also w 
gest to you? 


studies i 

udies, or mathematics. What does each title sug 

p World Facts and Figures 
» ens and Kings Wide Open Spaces 
mise for the Future New Frontiers 


boon See that we need more th 

g tin a ¢ ie meet our reading needs. 

n ing a ble of contents, and most non 
*X. This is a real help. 


an the titles to help us select the 
Fortunately, most books 
fiction books also contain 
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1. THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


book 
In most books, whether fact or fiction, the ie ee ri 
itself is divided in some way to make the plan of the A ake table 
the reader. This division is shown in the table of conten = e 
of contents may show headings of chapters, parts, nee eee 
In a book of fiction, such as a novel, these divisions s a of what 
titles or chapter headings that give the reader some ^ ^ books of 
each new part of the story is about. In textbooks and oth be fol 
information, the main headings in the table of contents may 
lowed b subordinate headings. asa 
As ote know from Chapter 7, the table of contents ait dn 
guide or tool to give the reader a quick, general ga, mrs confuses 
kind of material the book contains. If the title of a are whether 
you, a glance at the table of contents will help you s M for the 
the book will suit your purpose. The most sensible plac 


— fa boo 
table of contents to appear is, of course, at the beginning 0 
or magazine. 


EXERCISE 1 


with- 
Below you will find selections from six tables of pent look 
out the titles of the books in which they appear, Take a agi 8 
at each one and answer the questions which follow on pé 


GE 
CONTENTS (Book A) ac 
The Man Without a Country — Edward Everett Hale 36 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow — Washington Irving 15 
The Gift of the Magi — O. Henry 94 
The Lady or the Tiger? — Frank Stockton 101 
Under the Lion’s Paw — Hamlin Garland 107 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat — Bret Harte 118 
The Gold-Bug — Edgar Allan Poe 
E 
CONTENTS (Book B) i 
SECTION ONE 


The Young Country 
SECTION Two 


l 79 
Development of Transportation and Communication 
SECTION THREE 


35 
Growth of the West d 


7 
and the Old World 
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CONTENTS (Book C) 

Uxir I. PREHISTORIC MAN 

A. Life in the Forest 

B. Use of Animals 

C. Observance of Nature 
Unrr II. Man Uses Nature's GIFTS 

A. He Learns to Feed Himself 

B. He Learns to Clothe Himself 

C. He Provides Shelter 


CONTENTS (Book D) 

Part One Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

^ The Constitution and its provisions 
" 2. Powers of the departments 

ART Two Tue STATE GOVERNMENT 

L State’s rights 

2. Relation to federal government 

3. Relation to local government 
ART Turee Tur LocaL GOVERNMENT 

l. Types of city government 

+. Citizens and community affairs 


Ch CONTENTS (Book E) 
oo I. Early Attempts to Fly 

pter II. Success of Wright Brothers 
ao III. A New Wartime Weapon 

"Mag IV. Lindbergh's Solo Flight 
ao V. Commuting by Air 

"apter VI. By Jet Around the World 


Ux CONTENTS (Book F) 
IT IL. TELLING AND WRITING STORIES 
A. Finding a theme 
B. Good beginnings 
C. Language tricks 
de A good finish 
IT II. Lerrer WRITING 
A. Considering the purpose 
: Importance of form 
: Making a good impression 
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PAGE 


PAGE 


32 


ion be- 
Directions: Number your paper 1-8. Answer each E = 
low by writing the letter of the book that is the correct an 
the question. l SAF 
After you have answered the questions, write pré iun me 
in a column on your paper. Beside each letter, write a title yov 
would be appropriate for that book. 


WHICH BOOK 


1. would give you a history of the development of aviation in 
the United States? 

- would help you write a letter of appreciation? 

- would tell you how early man reacted to storms? 

- would contain some factual information about animals? - 

- would provide you with information about the first colonie 
in America? 

6. would help you to set up a school council? 

7. would provide you with a short story? 

8 


ited 
* would tell the qualifications of the president of the Unite 
States? 


You can see that a table of con 
is a reliable guide to the 
more reliable than the titl 


tents, whether brief or dni 
kind of material contained in the sides 
e of the book might be by itself. Be ng 
listing the headings or topics, the table of contents also gives a P nd 
number to tell where each topic begins. Thus, if you want to 


out about Lindbergh's flight across the Atlantic, you turn to 


pag? 
95 in Book E and read the chapter, 


2. HOW THE INDEX HELPS YOU 


„as 
about the strete t 
a portation. The contents of Book B might lead y < B 
believe the book 


: P 00. 
discusses Streetcars. You might read into “en n 
without finding this Specific information. The table of conte ne 
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The Index as a Time Saver 


Men kk opt thing to remember about the index is that it has 
Es Minn y prepared to save the reader time. A student who 
through ° anse this reading tool does not have to hunt frantically 
oaa many pages to find one fact. He may even collect 
Sdn tale Mm ne or four books in the same time that another 
leche exch E 9 hunt pages in a book on the same topic. When a 
doks $a e a topic for research and asks you to use three or four 

erything p "paning your report, he does not expect you to read ev- 
Pitas T them. You need to read only the necessary pages or 

j^ : sa which you find by consulting the index! 

text tn ara to realize that the index is directly related to the 
he ern ^ is used. A simple book on a single topic, such as 

the inge, "y ndians, may require only a single listing of topics in 
tom 3495 : o covering a wide field, such as American Indians 
index. H 0 Today, may require many topics and sub-topics in the 
owever, there are certain rules which are followed in the 


arrange 
Sement of almost any index. 


* pagis are arranged alphabetically. 
cr pages are given on which informatio 
* The more important word in a phrase is placed first. 
"A sapina of time becomes time, keeping of) 
comma is used to separate topics from the page numbers. 


n may be found. 


Revie 3 " 
view these rules by observing the following samples: 


time rs (Book A) Index (Book B) 

tin, ^ Ping of, 68-70 wax tablets, 286-289 

tools 82 weaving, early ways of, 119 

totem 71-72 wheat, early use of, 30-31; grind- 

Villon S 53 ing, 42-43; kinds of, 33, 40; 
n, story of, 84-85 mills, 44-46 


ie index of Book B, you have seen that the topics in that 
the ae iscussed in greater detail than those in Book A. Therefore 
Sub-to “i has broken down his index topics into smaller ones, or 
or Geen’ to aid the reader. In order to fin 
“Ntire ts ce, it is necessary to read only pages 
Om e ction about wheat. Notice that sub-to 
ach other in the index by a semicolon. 


d out about flour mills, 
44-46 instead of the 
pics are separated 
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i in books 
It is possible for the same main topic to be pape! Bec 
that are greatly different from one another. In that i" ei 
may have a different set of sub-topics for the same je dy es 
The subject of cotton, for example, may be treate qs 
books, and each index will show another set of facts about it: 


P e of 

l. A social studies text on Europe may discuss the importance 

tton as an English import. : s Bii 
2. re ea dealing im textile manufacturing may give the steP 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
A text on American history may discuss the cotton planta 
how cotton became “king” of American products. NT 
A geography text on Egypt may discuss cotton as a pro 


tion and 
3. 


4. 


4 uick 

Only the sub-topics under the topic cotton can give yon yor! 

idea of what facts are given in each book. Before Vous x index 

reading on any topic, be sure to examine the sub-topics sen t ecking: 
to tell whether the book contains the information you are $ 


EXERCISE 9 
This is a g 


values and uses 
below can be a. 


the 
ood time to see how much you remember ttm 
of the table of contents and the index. Each dd con- 
nswered by deciding whether the blank shou 
tain the term table of contents or the term index. ise 
Directions: Number your paper 1-10. Write the term yo" 
for each blank beside the matching number on your paper: 


k. 
1, The — is usually found at the beginning of the boo 
2. In books of fiction, the 


3. If the title does not 
skim over the 

4. It takes more skill to use the 

5. 


- The topics in the — — — are usually arranged in the © 
in which they appear in the book, 

6. In the ^. topics are arranged in alphabetical order. 

7. Chapter headings are found in the 


» ` sa 
8. Punctuation marks have a purpose different from the u$" 
ones when they are used in the 


9. If you have a specific question to be answered, ti" 
will be more helpful than the 


10. To make notes, you y 


Ject 


is not needed. k 
ey € ook, 
indicate the type of material in the b 


than the 


€ 


rder 


vould more likely use the ———— 
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The Key Word 


Aera skill necessary in using an index is that of knowing 
hil Hen ue I you are using a telephone directory merely to 
ovata a atkins number, there is little skill needed to glance 
step is to foil and find Watkins. Watkins is the key word. The next 
Howe» ow through to find Watkins, Henry. 

cotton gin” er, suppose you wanted to look up “the invention of the 

e likely ¢ i a book. You would go to the index, but you would not 
that their o m first for invention. There are so many inventions 
Probabl D -topics might take up many pages. The index will 
inder B d cotton gin as the entry in the alphabetical listing 
under i-e, the term invention would be included as a sub-topic 

on gin. 


EXERCISE 3 


N 
for oe your paper 1-10. In the following list of topics, select 
Word x topic the word to look for in an alphabetical index. For each 
write also its sub-topic, if any. 
highway accidents 


Hawaiian Islands 


* accidents in the home 6. 
ds 
8. first railroad in U.S. 
9. 
0. 


* uses of radium 

* fatal diseases 

* development of movies 
* Francis Scott Key 
The word selected by the reader to be “looked up" is the key 
ay be given a question 
key word out of all 
he actual use of the 


atomic energy 
distance to the moon 


QU E IND 


m 


.0 à 
to look n many occasions, however, you m 

ew "i. instead of a topic. Deciding on the 
Index S in the question is the next step int 
of a book. 


EXERCISE 4 


S 
of thet ree patel you can find and jot down the key word in each 
ollowing questions. (The first one is explained for you. ) 


ds , 
According to our Constitution, what qualifications must a 


man have to be president of the United States? 
t trying to find out all 


EXp 
abo LANATION: It is clear that we are no 
d States. The question 


ut t 
he Constitution or all about the Unite 
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—— 
asks you to find the qualifications of a president. n dte word 
tions" is such a general word, we turn to the more de inis topics. 
president, and we locate "qualifications of" among the su 


2. In what parts of North America has uranium been pm 

3. How did their new independence affect the people o 
Belgian Congo in 1960? " 

- In Chinese writing what is meant by characters? 

- What kind of process is used to mine copper? . 

- Describe the type of nest built by the Baltimore a a 

- What does the law state in respect to the application for 
patent? 

8. What contribution did Richard W. 
9. During World War II, w 

10. Which museum in Eur 

collection of art? 


ND wR 


ic? 
agner make to c " 
3 ont 
hat was the important use of dos 
ope is considered to have the 


When in Doubt About the Sub. 


-topic 


an 
«dex € 
You have seen how the key entry and sub-topic in an ms ses 
help you find the information 


a 
you want. However, in pp 
there can be some doubt as to Which is which. A key word e A po 
for one index may be only à Sub-topic word for another in z usi” 
example, if you wish to learn about Turkish rugs and you are word 
a book on American imports, you should use rugs as your Key are 
and Turkish as 


if yo" ^, 
a sub-topic under it. On the other hand, if ¥ ust 
using a book on Con 


:;ght 
tributions of the Eastern World, you mig gu” 
Turkish oy Turkey as your main topic, and look for rugs 25 
topic under it. i tt 
You must 


develop good 
is often necessary to hay 


à question or problem, 


: ds. 
l : wol f 
judgment in selecting key mind M 
€ more than one word or topic 1n 
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EXERCISE 5 


In this exercise, select two or more possible key words for each 
question. 

. Directions: Number your paper 1-10. In answer to each ques- 
tion, write two or possibly three words that you think might be key 
Words. Do not select key words by guessing. Be prepared to give 
reasons for your choices. 


l. What is the rule in geometry for finding the area of a rec- 
tangle? 
- Which colleges in the United States offer courses in forestry? 
- When did the gold rush to Alaska begin? 
- Has Babe Ruth been included in baseball's Hall of Fame? 
- When may a state ask for the help of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation? 
6. How does the type of cloud formation help in forecasting 
the weather? 
7. When did radio first come into use as a means of communi- 
cation? 
8. What powers does the Constitution grant to Congress re- 
garding taxation? 
9. What is the importance of pineapple produ 
of Hawaii? 
10. What part did John Ericsson play in the development of the 


Steamship? 


wR C t 


ction in the state 


S " 
Ubstitutes for the Key Word 


ne discouraged from 


One of t dents becon 
he reasons many students A 
4 ord listed. This does 


SIDE an index is their failure to find their key w Ae 
bo e Cessarily mean that the information they want : "dn i a 
in es You must remember that almost any idea may be expres 
different terms or words having the same general meaning. 

n using an index, you have a good chance to det a 
be li how about synonyms. The word trade, ior ep M iod m 
fen in the index because the author has use A — 

Ce instead, Athletics may be listed under sports. Safety in E » 
e € included under accidents. If you do not e tci "e : s 
th T ask yourself, “How else could this be expressed! 

€Y entry of the other topic. 


You 
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EXERCISE 6 


The list of topics in column A below might appear e rt 
ent headings in column B. See how fast you can match the n4 Aer 

Directions: On your paper, copy the words in column A. 13 he 
each word, write the number of the word in column B that cou 
used instead as a key word. 


A B 
automobiles l. education 
airplanes 2. treaties 
exports 3. satellite 
agencies 4. waterways 
schools 5. parts of speech 
doctors 6. Netherlands 
moon 7. finance 
money 8. voting 
verbs 9. architecture 
alliances 10. aviation 
building ll. physicians 
suffrage 12. commerce 
Holland 13. motor vehicles 
Canals 14. bureaus 

15. banks 
16. imports 


Keep Trying to Find the Key Word 


If you are working a crosswor 
a blank Space, and then find that 


: puZ- 
an index can sometimes be F 


foren 
-æ differe 
have already seen, there are d 


ese 
ij : e th 

» and you can readily learn to us 

ways to “unlock” an index. 


The following 


are four situ 
when you 


t 
mee 

ations that you are likely to 
are using an index: 


2. You might have to experiment with a more general term. 
If there is no entry for wind or clouds, try weather. Instead of 
motorcycle, try motor vehicles. 

3. Sometimes the opposite method will work, and a more 
specific word will bring you success in the use of the index. If 
you are looking for literature and cannot find it, try books or 


stories or novels. 
4. Finally, if the above methods do not bring results, think 


of some word or some activity that is associated with the ques- 
tion. Broadcasting should remind you of radio or television. Act- 
ing should bring to your mind theater or drama or plays. Meals 
may remind you of cooking or restaurant or food or recipes. 


EXERCISE 7 
"E os exercise will give you practice in finding substitute key 
fisse or entry words in an index. Instead of having to search your 
he Ory for substitute words, you will find a list of them below. 
in te ats twelve of them, but only ten will be needed to answer the 

Questions that follow the list. 

full Directions: Number your paper 1-10. Read each question care- 
fine, 7 the idea that you expect to look for in the index. Then look 
a ere 2 the choices below and select the word or expression that is 
Stitute for the idea. Write it beside the corresponding number. 


CHOICES 
dairying literature resources 
Bovernment nature agriculture 
elections bridges railroads 
employment letters postal information 


l. How do kings rule their countries? 

2. Which of nature's gifts are abundant in this region? 

3. Name several prominent writers who have added to the cul- 
ture of this nation. 

4. Which state leads in the production of milk products? 

5. How did man’s engineering skill span the waters of many 

rivers? 

Where are the important food crops grown in this country? 

What kinds of jobs are held by most people in this city? 

» What is the purpose of registered mail? 

What was the Tom Thumb locomotive? 

What rules were set up for voting? 


Soong 
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3. PUNCTUATION AND TYPE IN THE INDEX 


iscover 
Students who have learned the value of the index soon power 
that its usefulness as a direct guide and time-saver ques dons 
with topics, sub-topics, and page numbers, The index ma "A Te 
even more direct help by using the services of the printer. ise. 
punctuation marks and different kinds of type for fede “4 
Become acquainted with the marking and style used in an in 
will save you time in doing research. like this: 
In a book of poetry, the index might be arranged li 
FROST, ROBERT, 185 
GARLAND, HAMLIN, 184 
HOUSMAN, A. E., 190 
Nature, poems on, 180 ff 
Break, Break, Break, 183 
Loveliest of Trees, 190 
My Prairies, 184-185 
Pasture, The, 185 
Stars, 192 
Velvet Shoes, 180-181 


3 "€ ital letters: 

Notice that the poets name, as a main entry, is in capital er? 

The hyphen between Page numbers shows that the poem Es “Na- 
over from one page to the next. The letters ff after the entry 


d z ould 
ture, poems on” means “and following pages.” The letter f W 
mean “and following page.” 


EXERCISE 8 


Number your paper 1-6 


an- 
and, from the index entry below, 
swer the questions which follo 


wW. 

Women, education of, 2 soe 
pioneers, 168; in reform movements, 205 ff; social position. 
167-168, 205, 414, 498; Women's Bureau, 462 

Which topic is a title? 

On what Pages are y 

On what 


8; 9$ 
04, 328, 414; employment of, 196-19 24 


Pg 


vomen first 
Page are women discu 
many pages are women’s jobs discussed? 
What topic is discussed on Pages 206 and 207? 

at topic will tell you about women teachers? 


discussed in this book? 
ssed as pioneers? 


PANE 
o 
[-] 
= 
Q 
< 
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4. APPLYING MANY INDEX SKILLS 


On pages 194-195 you studied the ways to find words to use in 
Place of key words in your questions. In Exercises 9, 10, and 11, 
which follow, you will have an opportunity to review and practice 
all of the skills you have studied for using an index. This time there 
will be only one main topic in the sample index. You will have to 
look through the sub-topics to find the pages that will answer the 
questions. 


EXERCISE 9 


Below is a sample item from an index, followed by a list of 
Questions, Read each question carefully to discover the key word 
or key idea. Then look for some word or phrase among the sub-topics 
tl at is related to that idea. Of course you cannot answer the ques- 
tions, because the answers will be found only in the pages of the 
book from which this index was taken. All you are to do is to show 
the number or numbers of those pages. 

Directions: Number your paper 1-8. Beside each number, write 

1e page numbers of the related sub-topics. 


Machines, building the pyramids, 69-72; crude beginnings, 89-94; 
disasters from, 125-130; on the farm, 74 ff; first steam engine, 95- 
96; hours of work made shorter, 101-108; improvement in living 
Standards, 118; improvements in comforts, 109-112; increase of lei- 
Sure, 120 f; labor problems, 112 ff; rebellion against use of, 83, 87, 
102-103; used before Revolutionary War, 96-98 


l. Under what circumstances did a mob try to destroy the early 
machines? 

2. How were machines used in the construction of an ancient 
monument? 


3. How were the American colonies affected by the development 
of machines? 

4. How were relations between employers and workers affected 
by the use of machines? 

5. How have machines increased the accident rate? 

6. What were some of the earliest machines? 

T. In what ways have machines changed the everyday life of a 
Breat many people? 

8. What was the effect of the machine on agriculture? 
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EXERCISE 10 


] T S e: lace 
This exercise will give you practice in finding the cng a 
in the book where you can find the answers to the questions ed 
Use the sample index and note the exact page or pages you 
turn to for the information. das 
Directions: Number your paper 1-6. Beside each number, p 


e 
r ma 
the page number or numbers that show where the answer may 
found. 


Ice Age, 14 

Incomes, in England, 140-141; in the United States, 140-141 

Industrial Revolution, 82, 83, 120-124 

Insurance, health, 230-231; unemployment, 204; 230-231 

International News Service, 260 183; 

Iron, centers of production, 220-22]; mining, 199-202; products. 
smelting, 184—186, 195; steel production, 196 ff 


QUESTIONS l 

1. In which cities are a large number of people employed in iron 
foundries? t 

2. What kind of security is provided for people temporarily 0u 
of work? ; 

3. How does the agency which handles news between nations 
operate? 

4. Why were the various changes that affected industry called 2 
revolution? 

5. How much money does the average American worker gener- 
ally earn? 


d 
6. What centuries are included in the period when ice covere 
much of our continent? 


EXERCISE 11 


your 
answer the 


or entry that introduces the reference P°? e 
you want. Complete y 


rect p? 
our answer by entering also the correc p 
or pages on which the entry may be found. 
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INDEX 


Accidents, bicycle, 404—405; caused 
by electricity, 401—402; due to care- 
lessness, 401; due to firearms, 403; 
due to machines, 399—400; high- 

ARA 404; pedestrian, 403—404 
imals, first tame, 14, 246; prehis- 
rae 5-8, 9-10; uses of, for power, 

l, 45, 47, 50, 52, 247-248. Sce 
also Fur Industry 

Airplanes, famous flights by, 821-322; 
first, 318-321; gas engines for, 270; 

US of, 822-393 
bw Safety precautions needed 
n, 402. See also Airplanes 

Boats, ballast for, 283; during Cru- 
x des, 282; early forms of, 279-280; 
Rs . 281-282; improvements 
mi pe introduction of compass, 
m masts introduced in, 281; 

Cenician, 282; steam, 287; Su- 

" Merian, 20 
Oston News Letter, The, 352. See also 
Newspapers 
ridges, 976 977 
uses, 311 


Ce 

"ta production centers, 161-163 

hir ese, paper invented by, 23, 344 
ote writing, 335 

R thie early use of, 98-99, 103; 

i m of, on body temperature, 

thi -104; ready-made, 129-130; 
i: gs used for, 104 

crete, See Cement 

moti 

zt Stions, See Personality 

quette, 99, 414 


F 
ulton, Robert, 288-289 
r industry, 98, 130 


ioe 
atin, r 
293° devices, and chimneys, 222— 
s draft an aid to, 222; ovens, 
- Stoves, 223; thermostats, 223; 
3 of fire for, 290 ff 


Home planning, 140 ff; and building 
materials, 141; and floor plans, 
141-142; improvements in, 173, 
387; for sunshine, 140-141. See 
also Accidents 


Lighting, 214—219; by candles, 216; 
by electricity, 219; by lamps, 217— 
219; by lanterns, 216-217; by nat- 
ural gas, 241-244; by torches, 215- 
216 


Manners, changing, 92. See also Eti- 


quette 
Mines, first engines used in, 256. See 


also Coal, Copper, Iron 

Newspapers, in America, 352—356; in 
China, 352; development of, 351 ff; 
freedom of press, 352 


Paper, American, 345-347; Chinese, 
344-345; development of, 342 ff; 
Egyptian, 342-344; invention of, 
23; machines for making, 346-347; 
uses of, 347 

Perils, due to electricity, 401—402; 
due to machinery, 399—400; at 
home, 400—401. See also Accidents, 
Aviation 

Personality, | adjustment of, 411; 
clothes a factor in, 413-414; and 
emotional control, 413; health a 
factor in, 408, 411; program for 
improvement, 408; and self-reli- 
ance, 411—412; and social stand- 
ards, 414—415; training in, 406- 
415; types of, 406-407; work and 
play factors in, 412. See also Acci- 
dents, Etiquette 

Power, animal, 246—248; hydroelec- 
tric, 251-252; machine, 252-253; 
382, 396-398; water, 248-249, 251; 
windmills, 247—248 
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QUESTIONS 
- Which animals are especially valuable to the manufacture of 
clothing? 
2. When did Americans first demand the right to print all the 
news and publish their opinions? 
3. What suggestions might be followed to help you become 
a more self-reliant person? 
4. What are the chief perils of automobile driving? 
5. What is a good general rule of social behavior? f 
- What were some of the early developments in the history © 
aviation? 
7. When did seamen first learn to use 
them on their voyages? 
8. When did “store-bought” 
9. Trace the ways in which 
10. What publication of Bos 


m 


Jo 
an instrument to guide 


clothes first become popular? 
man learned to illuminate his home. 
ton had historical significance? 


5. THE CROSS REFERENCE IN THE INDEX 


Using all the dire 


cill- 
ctions shown in the index will make you sk ; 
ful in doing research, 


. i RE 
even if you are seeking only a single ye 
to a simple question, Suppose you are looking for information à the 
the "height of the ice in the Antarctic Ocean." You realize that 


right entry word to use is Antarctic, not height or ice. You s d 
word Antarctica in the index of the book, and this is what is li: 
there: 


a fadi 
Antarctica, Antarctic Ocean, 42 f; continent of, 43 ff; bird life 

46; expedition to, 122-123, See also Byrd, Admiral 
You look o 


— 
ver these sub-topics and you are left disappo!? 
There is not a 


u 
single page mentioned for “height of ice.” But is 
pause a moment when you notice “See also Byrd, Admiral. zs afi 
might cont ation you want. No page numbers | ly 
given. The cally said to you, “Yes, we p 
have the in nt. It is not listed under the hea [^ 
™ to the item Byrd, Admiral in the 
references there.” 


clo 
Almost every book with a large index, especially an ency pe 
pedia, is sure to include the direction see also in many places: 
sure that you do not confuse j 


t with simply the word see. 
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See means only that you have turned to the wrong entry and 
that you should try the other one that is offered. 

See also means that the other entry has additional information 
which you may look up if you wish. 


Making Use of Cross References 


à Impatient students who cannot quickly locate the information 
ney need often report that “it wasn’t in the book” or “my encyclo- 
Pedia doesn’t list it.” Their lack of success may be due to the fact 
that they do not make use of cross references. 
The cross reference is important for these reasons: 


1. A topic may be listed in the index under a different heading. 


Mark Twain, see Clemens 
Norsemen, see Vikings 


2. A broad topic may require many page references, and it is 
therefore broken down into more limited topics. 


Transportation, see Automobiles, 
Aviation, Rivers, Highways 


A limited topic may be listed under a broader one. 


[d 


Trucks, see Automobiles 


A 


Related information may be discussed under another topic, 
but this may be just what you are looking for. 
Oysters, 283, 291. Sec also Pearls 
Photography, development of, 401, 
496. See also Brady 


- The information may be listed under a topic that is not sug- 
gested by the question you wish to answer. For example: 
What were the responsibilities of the knights of the Middle 
Ages? You might find information under this cross reference: 


e 


Knights, see Chivalry 


When using the index, always jot down all pages listed for any 


jention of your topic, and also any to which you may be directed 
7 a cross reference. In this way, you will save time and effort by 
t having to turn back again to the index for the page numbers. 
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EXERCISE 12 


sing the 
: sin 
The questions in this exercise may be answered by using 
index which follows the questions. 


- irections: 
Directions: Number your paper 1-6. Follow these dire 


1. List all the pages to which you are directed for information 
^ ing atmosphere. ] " 

2. White dodi i any topics in the index to which you are 

referred by a cross reference; for example, atmosphere. - 

Air and atmosphere have cross references to direct we inm 

one entry to the other. Which one will direct you to in guit 

tion about the measurement of air pressure? Write a "- » 

4. List all pages to which you might refer, if you wished 
write a full report on printed materials, 

9. Name a topic so general th 

specific topics, 

6. Name the different entries in this index that you will turn to 

before reading for information on communication. 


3 


her 
at it directs you at once to ot 


INDEX -a and 
Air, compressed, 386; conditioning, 302; gases in, adigi n 
cooling, 228; in motion, 226; liquids in, 305; measuring P 
236-242; water vapor, 234. See also Atmosphere. 
Alaska, purchased from Russia, 227, 


TU 
" 298. See als 
Atmosphere, 168; in motion, 226; heating and cooling, 228. 
an 29-32; text 
Books, importance of, 15, 286, 302, 320; in Middle Ages, 29~ 


books, 58, 429, See also Librari 
Communication, history of, 212 
438. See also Po 
Communism, be 
Dry ice, 303. 
Eclipse, 350. 
Ice, 158. See also Dry Ice. 
Libraries, development of, 425. See also Books. 
Mail, see Postal Service, Pony Express, 
Moon, 521, 566, 578. See also Eclipse, mprove 
Newspapers, development of, 416-418; free press, 150, 180; iml 
ments in, 396; modern, 416, 
Pony Express, 410. 
Postal Service, 409. 
Printing, development of, 39-40. Se 


es, f 435- 
» 301, 425-434; importance of, 
Radio, Television, Telephon 
ginnings in Russia, 486; in United States, 521- 


stal Service, 


;papers- 
e also Books, Newspape 
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6. FINDING INFORMATION IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


All students soon learn about the wonderful storehouse of in- 
formation known as the encyclopedia. Many of them, in fact, de- 
pend upon the encyclopedia as a reference. While a good student 
must learn to use different kinds of reference material, the encyclo- 
pedia is such a useful one that the reader should know how to get 
the most out of it. Here, again, is where your skill in the use of the 
index is important and helpful. ‘ 

Most encyclopedias consist of several volumes. You can select 
from the set the particular volume lettered according to the topic 
you are looking up. Thus, if you want to read about ships, you will 
take the volume lettered S and turn at once to the part on ships. 
However, since this is a broad topic, it is better to look first for the 
Word ships in the index. The reference may then direct you, by a 
Number of cross references, to several other entries. These entries 
may even be found in other volumes. 

The index is a valuable short cut to the use of the encyclopedia, 
Dut it is often overlooked. By using the index fully, you can locate 
Just what you want, and you can then turn at once to the volume 
and page. 

In some encyclopedias, an index may be found at the end of 
each volume. It directs you to all the places in the set where infor- 
Tation related to a topic can be found. In other sets, however, a 
Complete, separate volume is printed as the Index volume. It con- 
tains a list of all the topics for the entire set of books, together with 
enough sub-topics, page references, and cross references to guide 
You directly to your information. It also includes maps, charts, il- 
"strations, and diagrams. The introduction to the Index volume ex- 
Plains the meaning of abbreviations or special kinds of type that are 
"Sed in the encyclopedia. . 

Since there is a vast amount of information on many subjects in 
AT encyclopedia, some topics will appear in several places. The 
topic New York City, for example, will be treated fully in the vol- 
ume labeled N. Yet the part played by New York during the Revolu- 
‘nary War may be mentioned in volume R (for Revolutionary 

ar). Its bridges may be described and pictured in volume B, its 
amous sights in volume T (for travel), its educational system 1n 
Volume E, and its railroads in volume R. 
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" — igate? 
Which one of these items does the reader wish to ors c» 
He will find exactly where to look if he turns to = aee Tn 
nds d looks through the sub-topics for the right re erer a iis 
ide oa wrong method and looks first for the New York sud. 
ad of the encyclopedia, he is likely to miss ne want - 
He may miss the very thing he is looking for. The index 
told him exactly which page contained his topic. — 
Some encyclopedias are so helpful that they tel po desired 
the page, but also which quarter of the page n abal 
information. The signals they use for this aid are the d ale 
The letters a and b are for the top and bottom of the peers! 
umn. The letters c and d are for the top and bottom o j 
hand column. The diagram here will make this clear to you. 


) no 


| 
f 
T 


EXERCISE 13 


On page 205 are some possible 
pedias that we shall cal] 
Encyclopedia.” B 


lo- 
cyc 
index entries from w orones 
the “Smith Encyclopedia” and y" exer" 
Y answering the questions at the end of 


in the index in } 
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Directions: Number your paper 1-6. Answer the questions to 
match the numbers. 


“SMITH ENCYCLOPEDIA” 

MONEY, 16-53b; banking, 2-59d; bank notes, 2-59c; cash, 3-125b; 
Coinage, 4-201a; counterfeit money, 5-36b; exchange, 6-42a; gold 
standard, 8-124b; Mint, Bureau of the, 13-290; primitive money, 
15-301d; taxation, 17-315c; trade and exchange, 17-421b; value and 
price, 18-16d. See also Currency 


“JONES ENCYCLOPEDIA” 

TIME, T-162-9 

calendars, C-28-29 

candles, picture, W-62 

clocks and watches, W-63-69 

International date line, I-172-174, T-164, maps, T-101, P-17-19; 
pictures 1-172, A-413 

Which encyclopedia uses a cross reference in the index? 

List the letters of the volumes you might refer to for a report 

on the topic of time. 

3. To which volume would you turn at once for information 
about the use of money in early times? 

4. Which sub-topic under the subject of time would you be least 

likely to think about if you did not see it in the index? 

Which index is more detailed, that is, has a greater number of 

sub-headings? 

What reference to money are you able to find in the “Smith 

Encyclopedia,” volume 5? 

ita The purpose of the index is to save you time in trying to find 

"i e special information. But when you have found the desired ref- 

is ficia in the index and the right page number, you have not fin- 

€ your assignment. Your next step is, naturally, to turn to that 

oes or pages, and obtain the information within the page or the 
W pages noted for you. 


= 


m 


e 


E 


Gi 
Stting the Information 


se The index of the encyclopedia does not point out the actual 
ù “tence or sentences you need. It gives you just the page, and it is 
P to you to find the information. This is the time for you to apply 


t E 
he skill of skimming. 
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i sible 
Beginning at the top of the page, skim as ^en did cen 
until you come to the topic or information for e y loc ean 
searching. Some word in the topic, or some thoug at: m Mes 
in mind while you are skimming. The material you war de net 
phrase, a sentence, or a e er It may continue on 
0. Your object is to find it. - 
oam you locuta it, stop skimming. Read as pend : e 
need to. Decide whether the information is useful to i brought 
Does it fit into your topic? Does it answer the question tha 


ou can 
you to the index? If so, read it thoroughly enough so that y 
understand it and use it. 


EXERCISE 14 


The questions below can be 
the correct reference in the inde 
find the proper material on the pa 
tions following the questions 
in the index, 


: has 

" F ! . stion 

The class will do one question at a time, After one que heard, 
, n 

been done and after some answers from the class have bee 


ave 
a i all hav 
your teacher will direct you to go to the next question, until 
been discussed. 


answered in two steps: (1) os 
X that follows the rap d 
ges you are referred to. DET 
are headed by the page numbers 


QUESTIONS - 
ell about how the Quaker sect 

n your own words, d it, 
think of slavery? If they oppose 

T Opposition? TM 
f the Quakers toward other religio 


l. Which two Sentences t 
started? Explain them i 

2. What did the Quakers 
how did they show thei 

- What was the attitude ¢ 
How did they show it? 


c 
4. How do the Quakers feel about war? What does the sele 
tion tell about how they showed this feeling? = 

5. Why were the Quakers pleased to settle in Pennsylvania! 


FROM THE INDEX 
Quakers (Friends), attitude towa 


121; origin of, 45; reli 
vania, 64-65. See al: 


ab 
ition to W 

rd slavery, 369; oppor penis 3 

gious tolerance of, 122; settlement in 

$0 Shakers, 
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PAGE 45 

Those who wanted to separate from the English Church 
were called Dissenters or Separatists. Among them were the 
Presbyterians, followers of John Calvin, who established his 
church at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1540. The Baptists formed 
another group or sect. One of their famous teachers was John 
Bunyan, the author of a great book called Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Shortly after the Baptists began to spread their faith in England, 
a third sect arose, known as the Friends or Quakers. Their leader 
was George Fox, who first proclaimed his doctrines of peace 
and brotherhood about 1547. 

In England, cruel orders were often issued against Puritans, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Quakers alike. Some of their leaders 
were imprisoned, set in stocks, and deliberately exposed to the 
derision of the passers-by. 


PAGES 64-65 

Half a century after the Maryland grant, Charles II gave a 
great tract west of the Delaware River to William Penn, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. The Friends had suffered persecu- 
tion in England. Some of them had even been hanged by the 
Puritans in Massachusetts because of their religious opinions. 
The Quakers were overjoyed when Penn offered them cheap 
lands in the new territory of Pennsylvania. They joined with 
Penn in welcoming people of all faiths to their colony. 

The Quakers were wise merchants and traders, as well as 
being generous in permitting others to worship as they chose. 
They built a flourishing city, Philadelphia, on the Delaware. 


PAGE 121 

In the middle colonies, no one group or sect was supreme. 
Many existed side by side—Dutch Reformed, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Catholics. The most numerous of these groups, 
the Presbyterians, resembled the Puritans in their strict views 
and their ways of living. They furnished many leaders in educa- 
tion and politics. One of them, John Witherspoon, rendered 
great service in keeping alive the spirit of the people during the 
Revolution. The Quakers were unique in many ways. They wore 
plain garments and used simple words in their speech. They 
were firmly opposed to war and furnished few leaders in the 


Revolution on that account. 
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PAGE 122 
The Quakers were very tolerant in religious matters. Ted 
admitted members of other sects to a voice in their gom 
and invited to Pennsylvania all people who were “peacefully dis 
posed” and believed in God. In Pennsylvania, religious freedom 
promoted peace and prosperity. 


PAGE 369 : ars 
The great mass of the American people in the opening n 
of the nineteenth century probably did not think very ia 
about slavery. They were busy with the opening of the Y for 
and Southwest, Then came the War of 1812, which lasted e 
three years. After that there arose questions of a protective tari 2 
à national bank, the Monroe Doctrine, and other political Aud 
À few Quakers presented a petition against slavery to the fas 
Congress under the Constitution. But most citizens were again 
bringing slavery into national politics at all. 
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PARAGRAPH 
PATTERNS 9 


lee cannot make much progress in reading unless you have 
is how to recognize the main thought of the paragraph. With- 
n he main thought, details become merely a jumble of discon- 
Cted facts in your reading. The main thought binds the details of 
See wR ee together. Then as you read on into succeeding para- 
ted 5, the main thoughts help you see how the paragraphs are re- 
to one another. 
The importance of the main thought was made clear in Chapter 
this text. You found that in many paragraphs it was expressed 
ae € very first sentence. Such a paragraph plan made your reading 
Sler because the first sentence prepared you for the others. 
»5 hen, however, the main thought was in some other position, 
tl reading was slowed down. You had to search for the main 
Ought before you understood what was meant. 


lof 
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1. IRREGULAR PARAGRAPHS 


; u meet 

Certain irregular paragraphs may surprise me — at all 

them in your reading. The topic sentence may ae = ilie realize 

Or perhaps paragraphs have been combined, an yo ei hat isi 

where the first paragraph ends and the second = ecules of 
the writer may have made one paragraph out of two. 


: : , st be pre- 
irregular paragraphs crop up from time to time. You mu 
pared to recognize them. 


When There Is No Topic Sentence 


: . in the 

What do you look for when there is no topic aapna 

paragraph? You know, of course, that there is cl in some 

about the details in a paragraph that makes them seme „ils, erase"® 

way. If you see a list of things that includes pens, m The 

and paper, you know at once that these are all writing im £ transpo" 
railroad, automobile, airplane, and bicycle are all means 0 


bout 

. : > same a 

tation. Despite the differences, there is something the san 

them. ought unde? 
In a paragraph, the separate details cannot be broug 


- sen- 
; ts or $ 
one topic quite so readily because they consist of Fi bindin£ 
tences, not just a list of objects. Yet, with a little effort, th 
topic can be recognized, ing lists: 
See what similarity you can find in each of the following > s 


; e chote 
The choices in the column at the right will help you. Only on 
is correct for each list. 


SEPARATE DETAILS 
A. The Arabs made be 


out of metal. 
They made fine swords of steel, 
They knew how to weave silk 
linen into fine cloth, 
They were skilled in le 


CHOICE OF — 

They were business pe 
They were skilled às 

with many materials: 

and They loved beautiful ar 


autiful articles ers 


ticles 


ather work, 


; is I 
- Prisoners captured by the Romans be- The life of a slave 
came slaves, 


Slavery is wrong. € 
Traders capture ant The Romans obtai 
places 


me. in various ways. 
Children came slaves. 


hard: 


d slav? 
d slaves in dist 
and brought them to Ro 


born to slaves be 
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o If you were able to make the correct choice in each group 
2 pape 210, you can easily learn how to find the main thought in 
i that do not offer you a key or topic sentence. The first 
ie n train yourself in turning long sentences into short, detail 
nin on as you do mentally, even while you are reading, so that 
Bae tee tee] more easily the similarity in these topics. Otherwise 
cid gth of the sentences may confuse you when you are trying 
grasp the paragraph thought. 

The following complete paragraph, based on A (page 210 ), will 

make this clear to you. 


COMPLETE PARAGRAPH WHAT TO KEEP IN MIND 
is = Arabs were good metal work- Arabs made beautiful articles 
ien ing beautiful articles of silver, of metal 
the x dnd brass. They were noted for Made fine steel swords 
Words ea blades they made for Wove fine cloth out of silk 
loth, s 2 hey also wove silk and linen and linen 
eg ne quality. They did beautiful Were skilled in leather work 

in leather. 


ie Mane the details are reduced to the shorter form, it becomes 

ma enough to see that each one tells of the skillful work done by 
rabs with many kinds of material. 

iito is another paragraph to help you t 

topic "omar topics. You can easily note the important words or the 
hought of each sentence as you read through the details. 

ded with people, but no one spoke to 

women greet each other and shake 

smiling and talking 


urn longer statements 


The station was crow 
Trent. He saw men and 
hands. Some were walking off arm in arm, 
excitedly. He envied them all. There were a million people in 
the city, but not even a single one cared enough to talk with 
him. He thought, with regret, of the little town he had left. 
that irs that each sentence repeats, though in a different way, 
eac rent felt lonely. No one spoke to him, though many spoke to 
city er In spite of the crowd, in spite of a million people in the 
es he still felt alone. The main thought, therefore, could be "In 
midst of a million people, Trent was still alone.’ 
by tas you feel that such a key sentence should have been given 
he € author? Isn't it much more stimulating for you to find what 
author means when he lets you do a little guessing? 
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EXERCISE 1 


: t that 
Read each paragraph below to discover the main ag " 
binds the details together. For the first two paragrap aah pM 
be aided by the choices given below each, from whic pcr bs 
select the proper topic. The other two paragraphs are fo 
separate questions for you to answer, u— only 
Directions: For paragraphs 1 and 2, mark on your pap 


jo, answer 
the letter of the topic you have selected. For the last two. 
all the questions shown. 


l ing clouds- 
The whole sky was covered with black and menacing earlier, 
The surface of the ocean, so calm barely fifteen minutes ea Two 
had now been turned into a furious mass of boiling boa over- 
heavy crates, unfortunately left unfastened, were [o^ sailors, 
board by the gale as though they were matchsticks. D. hatches 
though working in frantic haste to tighten doors an d away 
kept holding on to the guide rope whenever they move 
from any spot. 
The main thought is: 
a. The surface of the ocean 
waves, 
b. A ship at sea is cau 
€. The men kept hold 
moved away from 


boiling 
is now a furious mass of 


ght in a heavy storm. vit they 
ing on to the guide rope whene 
any spot. 


2 


inum 
metal, but pure alumino” metà 
or most uses. Pots made of the pu wher 
out of shape and w i emel 
daily 


is ak 


n, 


H iro 
ith ! 
great hardness, as compared W t 


: : EP ure 
> Iron is rarely used in its p 


in£ 
: ubbiP 
à mixture added to keep it from 7 
off too easily. 
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The main thought is: 

a. Aluminum is soft when it is pure. 

b. Iron mixed with certain metals becomes steel. 

c. Many metals are not very useful until they are mixed 


2B 


e 


e 


a 
b 


with other metals. 


3 

A diver working 200 feet down in the ocean must stare hard 
to see objects before him, because light from the sun and sky 
becomes dimmer as it filters down through the water. Where 
the ocean has great depth, the water is completely dark. Fish 
who live at that level can turn on lights of their own, lights that 
are part of their living tissue. It used to be thought that beyond 
depths of about 500 feet there could be no light. Yet William 
Beebe, who descended in a steel sphere nearly half a mile, was 
surprised to find some light as far as 1700 feet down, that is, one 
third of a mile deep. 


How much light used to be expected beyond 500 feet deep 
in the ocean? Why? 

Did Beebe expect to find any at 1700 feet? 

What is the main thought of the paragraph? Write it in a 
Short sentence. 


4 

Within two or three miles from shore, the ocean is not very 
deep. The ocean floor is a kind of shelf that may be touched at 
depths of 300 or 400 feet. Beyond this shelf the floor suddenly 
drops down to depths that vary between two and three miles. 
In feet, that would be from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. However, sci- 
entists who have investigated the ocean bottom all over the 
world have discovered places in the Indian Ocean with depths 
of 23,000 feet. Such deep places are called deeps. Near Puerto 
Rico they found deeps that go down for 29,000 feet, or practi- 
cally six miles! But the deepest of all deeps discovered thus far 
is near Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands. It is 35,000 
feet. Its depth is even greater than the height of Mt. Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world. 


Where is the deepest of all deeps? I xdi 
What idea is repeated a number of times in this selection: 


€. What is the main thought of this paragraph? Write it ina 


Short sentence. 
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The Run-On Paragraph 


Most paragraphs that are well written contain one main ioni 
and details that support it in some way. Occasionally a writer kon 
combine two paragraphs into one. The first one runs on D ifs 
second without the paragraph break that we should expect. 4 in 
may happen because the two separate ideas are closely relate ait 
the writer’s mind. Or it may be because the paragraphs would se 
rather short if they were separated. ecog 

Whatever the reason, you, the reader, must be able to ss 5d 
nize where one paragraph idea comes to an end and the ae em 
gins. If you do not recognize the two ideas and you regard 
only as one, you may be left with the wrong understanding. 

Read the following example of a run-on paragraph: 


The Mexican’s hat, or sombrero, is often the most xp 
tant part of his costume. It is generally made of thick p js 
plush. It has a wide, rolling brim and a very high eer 
decorated with colored tapes, silk ribbons, and bead em ical 
eries, and sometimes with silver coins. The rest of the le a 
costume is not in keeping with this expensive hat. It enn tie 
shirt, a pair of tight-fitting trousers, a sash of colored clot ( pro” 
around the waist, and a striped blanket called a serap? á 
nounced serä’pi), The serape may have a hole in the € 


" rectio? 
so that it can be slipped over the head and used as a prote 
from the rain, 


Did you notice that the first part of the paragraph was all about 
the hat? When you came to the words “The rest of the costume,” 
yon suddenly realized that the writer was plunging into another 
topic with its own details. An outline of that paragraph would ap- 
pear as follows: 


I. The Mexican’s sombrero, most important part of costume 
A. Of thick felt or plush 
B. Wide, rolling brim, high crown 
C. Highly decorated (colored tapes, silk ribbons, 
embroidery, coins ) 
IL. Rest of costume not in keeping with hat 
A. Shirt 
B. Tight trousers 
C. Colored sash around waist 
D. Striped serape or blanket 
l. May have hole in center 
2, Can protect from rain 


ü With that paragraph as an example, see whether you can find 
Ae two topics in the run-on paragraphs in the next exercise. 


EXERCISE 2 


Ü Read these paragraphs carefully and identify the two main 
houghts in each. See where the break in the paragraph should come. 
o Directions: Write number J at the margin of your paper. In your 
in words, write the two main thoughts for paragraph 1. Mark 

lem with the letters A and B. Then write the letter C, and beside it, 
write the sentence that begins the second main thought of the para- 
Staph. Follow the same directions for the other paragraphs. 


tion in the ancient 


1. The first country to develop civiliza 
of Greece 


Greek region was Crete. This was a large island south 
and facing Egypt across the Mediterranean. The Cretans prob- 
ably learned some civilized ways from the Egyptians, but they 
worked out other civilized ways of life for themselves. They 
reached their highest point of civilization about the year 1500 
B.C. Asia Minor was close by, also. The traders who came to 
Crete from Asia Minor brought copper and copper articles with 
them. As a result, the Cretans learned to make bronze, a mixture 
of copper and tin. With this new material they could produce 


harder and better tools and weapons. 
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; do 
2. The people of Crete knew how to epe ma " 
arithmetic. Clay tablets have been found on w ae My 
cut, but no one has yet been able to read the "r B ihà x& 
is MA of Cretan civilization has been learnec oe oy ti 
mains that have been found. These tell us that b pi The 
ilization in Crete at the same time as in ancient ar bridges 
Cretans had great skill as builders. They made ie a mirae 
at an early date. One road joined all the cities on the 
south coasts. It must have been a great aid to trade. 


how 
3. Since ancient times, men have been curious to paar el 
the earth is related to all the heavenly bodies. They gap uer 
the sun came up in the east, moved slowly across Mee f 
disappeared in the west. The moon and the stars app ts, men 
move in the same direction, During these iis ie con- 
seemed to be standing still. No wonder they came 35 one spot 
clusion, in those early days, that the earth remained in re also 
while the sun, moon, and stars moved around it. Men HEN and 
eager to know the Shape of the earth. There were . far as 
mountains all about, but everything else seemed flat as 


seve 
believ 
their eyes could see. It was natural, then, for them to 
that the entire earth was flat, 


4. Scientists knew 
round, like a bal 
proof existed. Ma 
distance beyo; 
When the shi mbin£ 

It was as though the ships were clim 
over the rounded be rou? 
round, then it was reasoned that the whole earth must rth’s 
was 


may 


ace experiment, one of the on 500 
n, took Photographs of the earth fr phot? 
not of the whole earth at once. Tho tha 
Y part of the edge of our earth all sh 


miles away, though 
graphs that show an 
the edge is round, 
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5. Many of our motion-picture theaters sell refreshments 
during the intermission. Sometimes a vendor walks along the 
aisles with candies, ice cream, or soft drinks. There are always 
plenty of people among the audience who enjoy having a nibble 
or a drink while waiting for the picture to begin. Audiences in 
the Chinese theaters have a different preference. The vendors 
who pass down the aisles in those theaters do not dispense re- 
freshments. Instead, they carry a supply of hot, damp towels. In 
exchange for a coin, a towel is tossed toward whoever requests 
it. No matter how far from the aisle he may be, the towel is 
thrown with great accuracy. The receiver wipes his face and 
hands with it and feels pleasantly refreshed. Apparently the 
Chinese would rather enjoy the comfort of the hot towels than 


candy or ice cream. 


The Split Paragraph 


th You have just studied paragraphs that contain two main 
Oughts, You will frequently meet just the opposite type, that is, 
i esa that are broken into two. In other words, some para- 
to a SSAHRY give you in two paragraphs the material that would seem 
elong in one. 
tion - is customary to split paragraphs when they include conversa- 
» Nes very time the conversation shifts from one speaker to another, 
v ee seph is started. This device allows you to follow the con- 
Moni. and to know who is speaking even though the name is not 
: ioned. The example below will illustrate this form. Notice how 


it] ; : 
helps you to identify each speaker. 
l. Timmy was rushing with his head lowered against the 
driving rain when he crashed into someone and knocked him 


down. 
2. “What do you think you're doing?" yelled the victim, 


picking himself out of a puddle. “Oh, it's you, is it?” 

3. “Yes, Buck, it’s me. Gee, Im sorry. Lets get into the 
shelter here, and I'll help you wipe some of the puddle off your 
neck." 

4. "That's all right, and thanks for nothing. But there's no 
hard feeling, seeing that it's you." 
alize how jumbled this conversation would 


You can certainly re 
ne paragraph. In the form 


See EA a 
m if it were all strung together as 0 
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x i ned. 
given, however, we know that Timmy is the first one at yet best 
But who is the speaker in paragraph 2? His name has : 2 Sues oit 
mentioned, but we know he is "the victim. Paragraph 
tell who is speaking, but you know it is Tim. cct e 

Authors also break up a paragraph of narrative a 2 long 
ply because it seems too long. Some readers ib. for thei, 
paragraphs, and writers often have special considera in thoughts 

It is important for you, as a reader, to follow the ma 
as they occur, whether the 
thought in two paragr 
paragraph: 


ain 
z " one ma 
re are two in one paragraph - "t 4 split 
P ^ - > of à 
aphs. The following is an example 


THE SPLIT PARAGRAPH THE ANALYSIS 
When a diver is attacked by an oc- One detail, the fright 

topus, he becomes badly frightened, He 4] fohting back 

struggles to pull away or he hacks at the Another detail, fighting 

tentacles with knife or ax. But those 

eight tentacles are long and powerful. 


way 
> Jo ; what 
They can crush a man’s chest, and the Two details tell in "malit 
suckers can Strip the skin off his flesh in the man's struggle i 

a few minutes, 


Therefore a man under water can 
rarely succeed in a fight with a 
He is no match for the terrible 
Possessed by th 
In fact, his stru 


aht i$ 
Main thought: the f£ 


n Octopus. useless 


"E 

r cplains "^ 

Y the The final detail mol yen Í 

30 attacks way the octopus acts pements 
meets struggling mo 


er 
, und 

: r of an : 
about the dange it inste? 


struggling movements and 
with greater ferocity, 


This selection is intended to tell 


T 
: entenc 
Y to recognize the difference between key Sen!“ 25 
and details wil] 


nce W 
e you to identify the key sentene a Jitt* 
care, you should be 
split. You should be 


whether a paragraph h 
the part before the b 


er d 
€ key sentence, whether 
Part after it. 
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EXERCISE 3 


" In this exercise, the five short selections that follow are num- 
x r- 5 Each selection consists of two paragraphs, marked a 
. After you read each pair, decide whether they form a split 
paragraph or two clearly defined paragraphs. If a and b are a split 
Paragraph, select the topic sentence. If a and b are two separate 
Sa propis select the two topic sentences. Remember that the topic 
ntence does not have to be the first sentence. 


1 
a. The divers on the coasts of Malaya and China do not 
attempt to struggle when they meet an octopus. They have dis- 
covered a better method of avoiding danger and perhaps death. 
They claim that the octopus is not interested in things that do 
ards them as stones or plants. It is more 


not move. Perhaps it reg 
ving things. 


interested in food, which means living and mo 
b. If the diver remains absolutely still in the presence of 


this sea creature, he can feel reasonably safe. The octopus may 
At such a time it is 


touch him with a tentacle, out of curiosity. 
impossible for any man to be calm. But if he remains still, no 
matter how terrified he may be, the octopus will go away. The 


safest move is to make no move at all. 


2 

a. Most parakeets look like vestpocket editions of parrots. 
Like parrots, they are supposed to have the ability to talk. Yet 
very few of them ever become talking birds. They do not sing, 
but they utter chattering noises. People buy them in the belief 
that they will very soon learn various words and expressions. 
The owners try for a while to teach them. Often they give up in 
disappointment. 

b. Nevertheless, parakeets really can learn to speak. It takes 
à great deal of patience to teach them—much more patience 
than most owners possess. The words you may want them to 
learn must be repeated to them over and over again, perhaps 
many hundreds of times. This method requires too much effort, 
but an easier way can be used. Have a record made of the phrase 
Or words you want the bird to learn. The record should contain 
about 50 to 100 repetitions of the phrase. Then play the record 
constantly, within the hearing range of the bird. Within one 
week the bird will surely become a talker. 
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TS. as de- 
a. Ferdinand de Lesseps was a French engineer w a uet 
lighted when he was assigned to construct a short tome eg 
Egypt from the Red Sea to the m Almost ii 
building the canal was regarded as a great i Am workers 
mediately, however, he ran into serious problems. } Ta Sl oden 
were killed by disease, since the "wonder drugs 
medicine were then unknown. thers. Desert 
b. The broiling sun took the lives of many o s difficulty 
tribesmen would often attack the working crews. The 


to 
i x ten years 
of the entire project was so enormous that it took ten ) 
complete the canal. 


4 ich do not 

a. There are few American homes today bono easier 

contain at least a few modern appliances that make ^ ns tha 

for the housewife, Yet a number of the actual pet many 

led to the development of these gadgets were made many; 

years ago. e was 

b. ihe electric refrigerator dates back to 1860! Theim 

a pressure cooker in use as far back as 1680! The eng atit 

had a crude beginning in 1902, The first mechanized dis ap elec 
was exhibited in 1910. It can be seen that although che? 


ts 

adge 
: e 

tricity has led to their perfection, the ideas for home £ 

are hardly new, 


rites 
eteo! 
the sun can also be dangerous. M 
may crash into his Spaceship, 
b. Second, his y 


ay 
ity 9 
ery isolation from the rest of human! ? win 
rapidly affect his mind. Living entirely alone in a tiny 
will at first bore hi 


him to become irritable, 


possibly live long in space 


The Complex Paragraph 


eee di learned to outline paragraphs, you generally as- 
iig oe se 1 one had a main thought and all the other sentences 
aea o that thought. You knew that there was a difference 
ion main thought and the details, but you felt that all the 

were of the same importance. Each one supported the main 


thought directly. 

may beet paragraphs may sometimes have complications. There 

sed p differences among the details. Some will be sub-details. In- 

Sek. supporting the main thought, the sub-details support other 
s. This kind of paragraph can best be shown by the following 


si 
imple outline: 


Main T. 

hought —> I. Since its colonial beginnings, America has been a 

Detail melting pot. 
=y A The Germans came 


Pennsylvania. 
1. They became farmers for the most part. 


2. They soon made up one third of the whole 
Detail —— , colony. 

B. The Swedes settled in Delaware. 
1. These people had been driven out of Am- 


Sub. " 
details ——> sterdam by the Dutch. 
2. They remained until 1655, when the Dutch 


drove them westward from Delaware. 


to America and settled in 


Sub-detailg — —, 


T "ae outline form you can see clearly how the paragraph is 

Dort AN . The two details about the Germans and the Swedes sup- 

subs deta ntt sentence about America as à melting pot. But the 

meltin ails under detail A do not support the thought about the 

sub. de n They explain something only about the Germans. The 
4 aus under detail B do not support the main thought either. 
Y explain something about only the Swedes. 


Paragraphs of this nature are quite common. You have probably 
aware that they 


bee 

Pi Working with many of them without being 

ine sub-details as well as regular details. Now that you recog- 
the difference, you will be able to un 


Te . : 
ime of details to each other. 
n the following page, we will consider a complex paragraph 


that will o; 
will give you practice in noting regular details and sub-details. 


derstand better the entire 
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INVENTIONS IN COMMUNICATION —— 
There have been three great inventions Pan the main 
throughout the entire history of man. 3 ( ts inuentións) 
thought. The rest of the paragraph will list t re at monlar dotoll) 
The first great invention was writing. iA ch Aes e (Sub- 
It enabled man not only to communicate sgh a (Second 
detail) it also left a written record for the u ie A hieroglyph 
sub-detail) The Egyptians developed writing Tn (Third sub- 
ics, so they could keep records about the nobles. or nati but 
detail) (The three sub-details eive additional quce] which 
only about "writing") Next was the invention [n P renti — 
allowed widespread circulation of information. — is general y 
ular detail) Johann Gutenberg, a German Pam nr Guten- 
regarded as the inventor of movable type. He pr eil vear 1456. 
berg Bible from movable type some time before i ") However, 
< (First sub-detail to explain “invention of pi being the 
a Dutch printer, Coster, is Sometimes credited wa Tinali the 
inventor of movable type. — (Second sub-detail) ng large 
electronic devices have spread communication ad regular 
groups of people separated by vast distances. — (7 rd clear 
detail) Radio came to the public first, and in a ic re to ex 
broadcast reception was developed, — (First sub-de ngly 
plain about “electronic devices onic 
Popular home entert 
radio are still very p 


:c ayceedi 
-”) Today television is ead! 
ainment, although hi-fi and stere 
opular. — (Second sub-detail ) 


The following outline G 


I. Three great inventions in communication 
A. Writing 


an show this more simply: 


l. To communicate with others 
2. To have future records ples 
3. Egyptian hieroglyphics to keep record: about tar 
B. Invention of Printing and circulation of information 


1. Johann Gutenb 


a 
-— 
erg invented movable type and pr! 
Bible 


2. Dutch printer may have invented movable type 
C. Electronic devices 


l. Radio first 
zx Television, hi-fi, an 
tainment today 


Practice with addition 


ac 
al Paragraphs will help you to 2 
skill in noting sub-details quickly, 


"2 
on te 

a me e 

d stereophonic radio popular ho 


quire 
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EXERCISE 4 


Bus bainis the method used on the preceding page, prepare 
is lines for the five paragraphs in this exercise. Use short state- 
"e instead of full sentences. Pay particular attention to any 
S etails that you find and indent them as shown on the preced- 
Ing page. 
fae ee Use the hints following each paragraph to help you 
dain the number of direct details and the number of sub- 
ails. Remember to use the proper numbers or letters for each di- 


Visi 3 i 
ion of every outline. 


1. We are a nation of spoiled people who love to “take it 
easy.” Our homes are equipped with many labor-saving devices 
such as washing machines, dishwashers, refrigerators, and 
freezers. Sewing machines are run by electricity—no one needs 
to work the pedal with his feet. Our automobiles have power 
brakes and power steering. Their windows open and close at the 
those who find it too much exertion to 


touch of a finger. For 
there are cars with 


push down the clutch when changing gears, 
an automatic shift and no clutch. 
(Try to find two details and five sub-details.) 


2. A man who operates his own farm has to do all sorts of 
jobs. In the spring he prepares his land for planting. He plows, 
harrows, and fertilizes the soil. Then he plants the seed. Some 
crops need special care as they grow. He cultivates the corn 
and keeps the ground loose and free from weeds. He sprays the 
potatoes to free the plants from beetles. In midsummer he cuts 
and stores the hay. Later he harvests grain and fruit. In the 


winter he has numerous odd jobs: cutting wood, repairing fences 


and machinery and barns, tending the animals, and planning for 


the new year. 
(Try to find four details and eight sub-details.) 


3. The day was a “scorcher.” Women left their housework 
to sit in the shade and engage in idle talk. They chatted about 
Mrs. Brown's new hat and Mrs. Wilson's new baby. The men 
who ran the stores on Main Street left them unattended to gather 
in the ice-cream parlor for cool drinks. Some of them had two or 
three helpings of ice cream. The children sat on their front 
steps, drooping like wilted flowers. 

(Try to find three details and four sub-details.) 
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B peo- 
4. Before the real causes of disease were pere E 
ple had peculiar notions about illness. Many tm dir 
caused by evil spirits getting into the body. teen Boat 
wore various special ornaments, called charms, " s phate 
its away. If they became ill, they thought ied ey cm in the 
the evil spirits by beating drums, or by arnt Deck cee 
body so the spirit could escape. Others believed : medicine 
was caused by the bile produced in the body. Bitte mediately: 
was then swallowed. The patient was put to bed ie responsi 
There was a time when night air was supposed to 5 ht. They 
ble for certain diseases. People would stay indoors at x ds hef 
would keep their windows tightly closed all night v 
sleeping. . 
nd (Try - find three details and seven sub-details.) 


they 
5. Do fish ever sleep? There is plenty of evidence pem 
But most fish sleep with their eyes open. That s "ent 
they have no eyelids and cannot close their eyes. go hen the 
shark have membranes similar to eyelids. At night, " aguar- 
lights are dimmed, you can observe that most fish walt may 
ium will be asleep, or about to go to sleep. Their posi of them 
vary, usually depending on the species of fish. Many rocks in 
rest at the bottom on their stomachs. Some rest against viggling 
the water. They remain motionless for hours, not even v is an 
their fins. A few fish, like the flounder, lie flat. If there 


jJ] try 
will t 

sand, they will rest on it, flat against the bottom, or they 
to bury themselves in it. 


do. 


(Look for three details and seven sub-details. 
There are no sub-details for detail B.) 


A Combined Exercise 


It is now time f 
regular paragraph: 
you have studied. 


«ds of it 
or you to try your skill with several pma types 
S. Think back for a moment about the fou 


First — the Paragraph without a topic sentence 


n paragraph 
Third — the split or divided paragraph 

the Paragraph with sub-details 

The exercise that be 

give you practice in rec 


e wi I 
gins at the top of the following pe 
ognizing these irregular paragraphs. 
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EXERCISE 5 


The paragraphs in the selection that follows are lettered A to 
E. The selection contains important scientific information, which re- 
quires thorough understanding and therefore careful reading. 

Directions: Read the selection all the way through to get a 
general understanding. Keep your mind alert, however, to note the 
main thoughts and to see where two paragraphs belong together as 
one. Look carefully for the place where one paragraph should really 
be written as two. 

(The rest of the instructions will be found at the end of the se- 


lection on page 226.) 


Tug Mountain Tuar WALKS 

A. In the winter, snow falls over many regions of the earth. 
In the spring the snow melts in most of these areas. Wherever 
the climate remains cold nearly all year, a portion of the snow 
remains unmelted. Each year more snow is added to what was 
left before. The accumulation of snow becomes deeper and 
deeper. Under the pressure of this increased weight the snow is 
gradually compressed into ice. 

B. The ice and snow are now ready to become a glacier. 
The pile has reached a height of 100 or 150 feet, and it extends 
over a wide area. People who walk along the top of the glacier 
think of its thickness as depth rather than height. By this time 
something is happening at the bottom of this mass. Its crushing 
weight crumbles the solid ice at the bottom. The bottom ice is 
thus transformed into a thin sheet of water. 


C. The mountain of ice then begins to slip slowly over this 
liquid base. The icy mass begins to move in a downward direc- 
tion. The movement is slow and creeping, only about a foot a 
day. The great mass is no longer just a field or mountain of ice. 
It is now a moving mountain. It has become a full-fledged 
glacier. 

D. Where the land slopes downward, the glacier follows 
the slope. It “walks” downhill. The tremendous weight of this 
mass makes its movement irresistible. It allows nothing to stand 
in its way. It is a gigantic file making deep scratches and grooves 
in the rock over which it passes. It is a mighty bulldozer, push- 
ing out of the way solid layers of soil. Even huge boulders are 
cut away from their foundations and carried along. Immense 
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d out 
holes are torn out of the earth. Long canyons ai cies iR 
as the “walking” mountain rips its way through ev dum Thus $88 
turies later, after the glacier has reached a wanmi - "i left in 
gradually melts. Then we can see what the glacie eps en 
its trail. Huge boulders have come to rest el a ideo be 
where they look strangely out of place. Hundre E coiere Dim 
formed in the immense holes. Long, deep, = cany 
been opened. The glacier has completed its work. 


ons 
E. The Yosemite (yóssem'»ti ) Valley is one of vw " 
formed by a glacier. It is now a famous oae with 
hundred thousand tourists visit it every year. It is here gn 
beautiful foliage and tall sequoia trees. No longer this can- 
sign of the snow from the great glacier that piee bg? anc 
yon out of the mountains. The original valley RING ago: 
V-shaped at the bottom. That was nearly forty San through: 
Now the bottom is U-shaped where the ice thrust its red the 
The slopes of the rugged mountains that once nm the 
valley were covered with Soil and grass and trees. pet 
sides of the canyon are smooth, vertical walls of stone, moun- 
out when the icy walls of the g of the 
tain’s slopes. Yosemite Nation ature’s 
glacier’s destructive advance, 
most beautiful wonders, 


lacier sheared away a 
al Park, originally the S N 
s a 1 

has turned into one o 


EXERCISE 5 ( Continued) 


ct the 


o 


the 


to know that there should be fi 


e separa 
ve main thoughts, but the ser 
paragraphs as shown in the 


S. 
m raph 
selection are not all true parag om- 
al outline of each paragraph. Do n 


de- 
ee 

be enough to enter only the first thr 

h topic. 


2. Next, write a parti 
plete the outlines, It will 
tails under each paragrap 


3. Find at lea 


le 
2 clue 
st one place where there is a sub-detail. I 

the regular detail 


and the sub-detail in your outline. 


4. F inally, write the main thou 
short form. Use brief statement 


in the sample outline at the b 


ph P 


agra 
£ht of each true parag! how? 


s 
s instead of full sentences, as 
ottom of page 229. 
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2. THE STRANGER IN THE PARAGRAPH 


Just as you need to recognize related thoughts, you should also 
be ready to recognize unrelated thoughts, or irrelevant thoughts. 

When an author is writing, he may include a detail in some par- 
agraph that does not properly belong there. The detail does not help 
to bring out the main thought. It may have been inserted merely 
because it seems interesting, even though it adds nothing to the 
topic. Usually such a detail will not interfere with your understand- 
ng. However, if what you are reading is important to you, you ought 
to know which details should be ignored. 

Each of the following paragraphs contains an irrelevant detail. 


a. Many different animals are kept as pets. Some people 
like dogs. Others prefer birds or fish. Many people overfeed their 
birds or fish. Children sometimes like to keep turtles as pets. 


Main thought: Many different animals kept as pets 
Irrelevant detail: The detail about overfeeding has no proper 


place in this paragraph. 


b. Rome, the ancient capital of the mighty Roman Empire, 
reached great achievement in many ways; but probably it is 
best remembered, by the tourist public at least, for its success 
in architecture and building. The Romans borrowed much 
of their knowledge of architecture from the Greeks, but they 
modified that knowledge, extended it, and improved upon it. 
The Romans made extensive use of the arch. They learned to 
make and use cement in their walls, aqueducts, and buildings. 
On Palatine Hill they built the magnificent homes for the em- 
perors. The government built luxurious public baths. The tem- 
ples of the gods were erected on Capitoline Hill. The public 
buildings stood in the public center, or Forum. One Roman 
stadium was the Colosseum, which could hold 50,000 people. 
Modern Rome, on the Tiber River in the middle of Italy, is the 
capital, and it has a population of about 1,700,000. 


Main thought: Ancient Rome reached great heights in architec- 
ture and building. 

Irrelevant detail: Rome is on the Tiber River in Italy (where it 
has always been). Its population is an interesting figure, 
but it is not relevant to architecture in ancient Rome. 
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EXERCISE 6 


Decide what is the main thought in each paragraph below. Use 
that thought to help you select the detail that is irrelevant. A 

Directions: Write the number 1 at the margin of your paP d 
Write after it the main thought of the first paragraph. On the i 
line, write the detail (in short form) that is irrelevant in the pa 
graph. Follow the same method for the other paragraphs. 


uec in the 
1. New York has the largest population of all oer 
United States. It is one of the largest cities in total area. he city 
stop subway ride or automobile ride from one end of o Los 
to the other would take more than an hour. Only the city 9 New 
Angeles is larger than New York in area. In square miles a is 
York is larger than Chicago and Philadelphia combined an 
five times larger than Washington, D. C. 


jner 

2. Welcomed by dozens of smaller ships, the (rp 

United. States steamed gracefully up the harbor. She - : - 

completed a record crossing of the Atlantic. Thousands p Lo 
ple lined the piers to see the new "Queen of the Seas." Am 


ship 
had regained her maritime supremacy. Long before the 


: > ain pier. 
docked there was an automobile accident on the main pi 


> forms 
3. There are far more insects in the world than other 


of animal life. Furthermore, there are far more kinds of E 
than kinds of other forms of life in the animal kingdom. 
doubt you have seen at least a dozen kinds of flying a 
crawling insects, burrowing insects, and hopping — 
for each kind you have seen, there are probably a thousand 


" rte ] 
kinds that you have never even heard of. My brother sta this 
collection of insects three years ago, but he soon tire 

hobby. 


ects» 
et 


ther 


— R ples 
4. Scientists do not regard any creatures as insects u à 
they | 


ar 
nave six legs. Therefore spiders, which have eight le£* 


: es 
e 
not classified as true insects by scientists, Neither are centip vo 
which vary in th 


eir number of legs from about forty 5 put 
hundred. Then there are worms that have no legs at ? a if 
crawl on their bodies. I wonder what the worms would » 
they were told they were not insects. To most people, 4 legs 
tures that resemble insects are insects, no matter how man 
or other appendages they may happen to have. 
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3. THE DESIGN OF THE PARAGRAPH 


You have learned of the need for finding the main thought of 
a paragraph as early as possible, so that you can know what the 
paragraph is about. Most often you depend on the topic sentence, no 
matter where it may be located, to help you obtain the main thought. 
When there is no topic sentence, you can still grasp the main 
thought, although with a little more effort. You have learned how 
to get the thought of more complicated paragraphs, such as the 
run-on paragraph or the split paragraph. 

For a really thorough understanding of a paragraph, you must 
know more about it than the main thought and the details. You must 
know something about the purpose of the paragraph, why it was 
written and what it is supposed to do. You must see how the detailed 
thoughts are selected to carry out that purpose. That is what is 
meant by the design of the paragraph. 

For example, there are automobile trucks for a variety of pur- 
Poses, They are all trucks, but there are important differences among 
the parts (that is, the details). A big truck must have large, heavy 
tires and a powerful engine. It may have six forward speeds instead 
of three, Tt may have a simple wooden body or a tough steel body. 
A dump truck has special machinery to tilt the body. A tow truck 
Nas à sturdy steel cable, operated by the engine, for lifting up either 
the front or the rear end of a disabled car. A pick-up truck is small, 
or course, and has its own details. Every truck is built with parts 
selected to carry out its particular purpose and has its own design. 


Design and Purpose 


s are like the various kinds of trucks. Each 


In a sense, paragraph 
ou can often recog- 


Paragraph design carries out its own purpose. Y 
nize that purpose from the topic sentence, just as you can tell the 
Purpose of the truck from the body. If the topic sentence is not at 

€ beginning, you must judge the design by the details, or by the 
topic sentence after you discover it. You can obtain the full meaning 
9f the paragraph only when you understand the design. You will 

now which details are important and why. You will be able to 
think your way through the facts with greater ease and remember 


them with less effort than before. 
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If, for instance, a writer wishes to inform you about the menu 
of some important meal, you would expect him to include every 
course in the meal from beginning to end. He would have to write 
a “list” type of paragraph. : 

If the purpose of the paragraph is to tell you how to prepare 
the soup, you will have to follow every step with thorough care. 
This “how-to” design is different from the other designs. The de- 
tails are arranged in sequence. In fact, the entire paragraph pp 
little sense to you unless you recognize the sequence. You must sé 
why all the details are needed, and needed in their given order. 


4. EXAMPLES OF FOUR PARAGRAPH DESIGNS 


You will now investigate four of the paragraph designs m 
commonly used. All of them will be about one general topic, ith 
Calendar,” but each will treat this topic in a different way and an 
a different combination and arrangement of details. These pa" 


-aph 
graphs will give you a better idea of what is meant by paragrap 
design. 


DESIGN I. STATEM E; 


NT OR OPINION, WITH EXAMPLES 
The names of the m 


onths in the year have some interes : 
origins. January, for example, derived its name from the dh 
Janus, who was Supposed to have two faces. He could s 
backward and forward at the same time. July was given its an 
in honor of Julius Caesar, the Emperor of Rome. Not to be ? 
done in honor, Augustus Caesar, another Roman emperor, ?' 
the following month, August, after himself. March may be T 
nized as the month of Mars, the god of war, February came 
Februarius, a feast holiday. September and the months tha 


" : i 
low it obtained their names from the Latin words for 5? 
eight, nine, and ten. 


tin£ 


ame 

eco 
from 
t fol- 
en, 


Notice the information the topic sentence gave you about ia 
design of the paragraph. It told you that this paragraph would Pt 
sent "some interesting origins." The paragraph did not have to o 1 
more than a few illustrations, although it actually went tion 

i nave to present them in any p is 
anything or explain anything. T 
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DESIGN II. SEQUENCE OR STEP-BY-STEP 

The history of the calendar shows how the early mistakes in 

the length of the months were gradually corrected. The ancient 
Babylonian calendar consisted of twelve months, with 29 or 30 
days in each. That yielded a total of only about 355 days for the 
year instead of 365 days. At the end of three years the shortage 
amounted to about thirty days. Therefore the government added 
a thirteenth month approximately every three years. The He- 
brew calendar resembled the Babylonian in many ways. The 
earliest Roman calendar had only ten months. The first was 
Martius (which became March) and the last was December 
(which meant “tenth”). Since there were only 304 days in such 
a year, two or three months had to be added every now and 
then. Rome was still struggling with an unorganized calendar, 
and it tried various experiments. In one of these efforts it added 
two months after December, but the year was still ten days short. 
The shortage was not officially noticed for more than twenty 
years, when the date for spring planting surprisingly turned out 
to be in midwinter! Finally, after a careful study, ordered by 
Julius Caesar, a new calendar of twelve months became legal. 
The months of January and February were placed at the begin- 
ning of the year and the new calendar year came to 365 days, 
with an extra day added every fourth year or leap year. Even 
that year was not quite accurate. It was eleven minutes too long, 
yet it endured for many centuries. It was not until 1582 that a 
new and far more precise calendar, known as the Gregorian 
calendar, was decreed. This one made a correction for the gain 
of those minutes by omitting the leap year at the end of every 


three out of four centuries. 
In the preceding paragraph, the word history was a clue to the 
i esign of the paragraph. You knew that the order of events cannot 
pe changed. Every calendar in the list is important and the changes 
Need to he noted just as they occurred, in their “time order.” 


DESIGN HI. STATEMENT, WITH AN EXPLANATION OR apt 
The Gregorian calendar is now used in almost d ais 
ized country because of its great accuracy. It contains La ui 
months, some of 30 days and some of 31 days, except ignes 
ary, which usually has only 28 days. Since a year is not A ii 
long, but 365!4 days, those quarter-days add up to te ated 
day at the end of every four years. Hence an extra day I alled 
to the month of February every fourth year. That year 18 : that 
leap year. However, even 36514 days is not the exact id will 
it takes for the earth to make one full revolution around the t 1l 
The true year is actually less than 36514 days by just ee 
minutes. Therefore, by the end of 131 years, the et 
add up to a whole extra day. To correct the possibility o hun- 
the extra day for leap year is omitted at the end of every ction 
dred years, on those years ending in 00. Even that corre ular 
still leaves a tiny error, which is made up by keeping the pe to 
leap year at the end of every fourth century. It is now Put 
expect that the Gregorian calendar will keep our years me? 
with great precision for the next 4000 years. 


it was 
As you read the paragraph, you must have seen that a hs. 
completely different in design from the first and second parag"? 


rest. 
ae ; held teres , 
Instead of an opinion with a few examples selected for their x thir 
and instead of listing events a "s 


some 
type provides you with a se : dal 
fact or condition. From the moment you read the topic pu se 
with the phrase “because of its great accuracy,” your mind Wê you 
to expect the reason or explanation of this great accuracy: 


so with 
knew what to look for. Therefore you read this paragraph 
more understanding, 


s they happened in history, tl 
rious and careful explanation O 


DESIGN IV. COMPARISON OR CONTRAST 1600 


The Julian calendar was good enough to be used E od 
years, but it was not as accurate as the Gregorian C ye 
Julius Caesar established the Julian calendar in 46 ».c. 15 her? 
was 36514 days, an improvement over the older calendars: p EOF 
was still an error of eleven minutes which did not show v 
hundreds of years. After fifteen centuries, however, it W? ry: ” 

85 an accumulation of that error. Pope Gremi, 
1582, made several important changes. One of those cP our” 
was to set the date back by ten days. Nevertheless, Lat 
tries never adopted the Gregorian calendar, and by ?? 
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difference has grown to thirteen days. Thus, Russia and Greece, 
which still follow the Julian calendar, celebrate New Year's Day 
thirteen days later than most of the other civilized countries. 
The important change in the Gregorian calendar is the elimina- 
tion of the leap year every hundred years except when the year 
is divisible by 400, such as the years 1600, 2000, and others still 
to come in the distant future. 


In reading such a paragraph you naturally prepare yourself to 
look for ways in which two things are different. Since your mind 
concentrates on these differences, you can be alerted to read the 
Statements with quicker understanding and with greater ability to 
remember them. 


5. CLUES TO PARAGRAPH DESIGN 


: When you can identify the topic sentence and you know the 
main thought, you are already partly familiar with the paragraph. 
But if you can also recognize, from the topic sentence, what the de- 
Sign of the paragraph will be, you are ready to read with full confi- 

€nce. Now you can tell two things about the rest of a paragraph: 
(1) what it will be about, and (2) how the author will develop it. 
the How soon can you know all this? Generally as soon as you know 
main thought. Therefore it is pleasant to realize that a great 
Thàny paragraphs are written with the topic sentence either at or 
near the beginning. Writers are considerate in another way. They 
usually offer you clues in the topic sentence that permit you to recog- 
nize the design of the paragraph. 
. In your study of details in Chapter 5, you were given lists of 
Signal words that are used by writers to point out the paragraph 
details. Now you will consider clues used by writers to point out 


the paragraph design. 


Clues for Design I: Examples 


The sentences a through e that follow all contain clues which 


introduce Design I. Read each sentence carefully and study the ex- 
Planation that follows it. 
taken ideas about the best diet for 


a. There seem to be plenty of mis 
d vigor of household pets. 


maintaining the good health an 
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a X- 
The sentence clearly introduces Design I. The args quien 
presses an opinion, and it must be supported by a en r iem 
ples of mistakes about diet. The clue word is plenty, anc 
will certainly have to offer more than one example. 


j resting origins. 
b. The names of the months of the year have some interesting 


] 1. 
; gina defini nt to you 
The clue some interesting origins is a very definite hi and that 
You know that you will still meet some of the months e p 
the names will be traced back to the names of some other seed for 
persons, places, or objects, Notice how your mind was preps 
the paragraph design just from reading the first sentence. 


c. Besides being the most 
aluminum possesses num 
Spread use today. 


^« crust, 
; ; > earth's cru 
abundant mineral in the pee wide- 
erous advantages that explain i 


ges 

The clue word numerous in the phrase numerous pend ng 

tells you at once that you may expect to meet some cia m 

these advantages— not every possible advantage, but enough pecia 

port that statement, They do not have to be given in any s they 
order, and they may not prove everything about aluminum. Bu 

may convince you that aluminum is a good metal to use. overdl, 
Some other clue words for Design I are many, most, 5c 


re usually 
a few, every, often, occasionally, and some. These words are 
joined to some item which will 1 


u 
?e used for the examples. ped 
will come upon such phrases as many roads, most penser i even 
methods, a few difficulties, every baseball player, occasional ae or 
wild animals, and so on. Sometimes your clue will be an € cal 
à general statement, instead of a word. But even from that, yo 
usually predict that it will be Supported by a few examples. 


d. William Pe 


How can the author cony 
by giving a few 


nn was a very wise man. 


rally: 
: > ‘ Jatura 
mce you of Penn’s wisdom? Ni s 
7 ASC. 
examples to show you that he was very wi 


gms: 
€. Construction of the P. 


afc probl 
anama Canal was beset by terrific p! 
Do you think the writer 
and not even mention them? ( 


he will go on to present 


ms 
se proble! 
can now forget about those at that 
^E course he can’t. You can exp" plems: 
at least a few of those terrific pre 
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Clues for Design ll: Sequence 


Study sentences a through e and the explanation for each. 


a. The moth goes through four stages as it grows. 
" This is easily recognized as an example of Design II. The clue 
e d stages informs you that the paragraph will present a step-by- 
à; ep description of how the moth grows. The exact order is therefore 
mportant. You follow with understanding as you read a little about 
each step. 

b. The life history of the moth presents very strange changes. 
a duplicate of topic sentence a. Although 
is the clue that tells 
t given) 


" A. sentence is almost 
s not mention stages, the word history 

tnm expect a number of steps (though the number is no 
me order, to explain the life of the moth. 


c. The story of the development of books covers several thousand 


years since the days of Babylonia. 
The word story is almost the same kind of clue as history. 
d. A bill goes through many steps to become a law. 

Many steps is the clue to the sequence which must follow. 

e. One morning in August a plane landed in Colombia, bringing our 
Secretary of State and his aides. 

i Although there is no clue word in sentence e, the entire sentence 
shows that it is the beginning of a story or account. The rest of the 
Paragraph will probably tell what happened in the order of the 
events. This will be another time-order paragraph. 


Clues for Design III: Explanation 


Study sentences a through d and the explanation for each. 


a. The soldiers of Ancient Greece used mirrors as a war weapon. 
not an opinion. It makes you want 


This is a statement of fact, 
ph will be an 


to ask, “How did they do this?" Therefore the paragra 
explanation, rather than a list of instances. 
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b. The judge explained to the immigrant how he could become à 
citizen of the United States, " 
The clue words explained and how put you on the right trac 
at once. They point to a paragraph of explanation. 


s ? taken to 
c. In any large city or town, strict precautions have to be taker 
protect the water supply against pollution. 


P he 
It is easy to see that the paragraph will have to tell a bona 
water supply needs protection, or how it can be protected. In ei 


i ill 
case, whether the question raised is why or how, the paragraph W 
be an explanation. 


d. We have no written records of the prehistoric ages, but scienc? 
is revealing a great deal of the life of those times. 
Can you see that this sent 
that is, an explanation? It wil 
life of prehistoric ages. 


: : aph, 
ence, too, introduces a how paragra ise 
l explain how science is revealing 


Clues for Design IV: Comparison 


Study sentences a and b and the explanation for each one. 


A " , ` n. 
a. Lincoln’s early life was far different from that of Washingt? 


e 
The words like and different from are clear predictions uu 
paragraph to follow will be either a comparison or a contrast. for 
things, in this case Lincoln and W d 


i ashington, are to be compare ing, 
differences. In some Paragraphs, the comparison will be alternati ch 
Swinging back and forth several times. In other paragraphs, €? 


"7 ] k he 
Person or thing will be treated in its own part of the paragraph. = e 
important things to look for are the ways in which they are the sam 
or different, 


. B^ 
; © Opposing Statements, Notice that the pa" 
graph will probably tell 


bea paragraph of contrast. 
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Review of Paragraph Designs 


Before you begin to apply ‘your predictions to topic sen- 
tences, it would be well to list again the thought designs you 
are likely to find in many statements. 

Examples, the “for instance” design: a statement followed 

by some examples of it 

Sequence, the “events” or “steps” design: statements in 

the order of their occurrence 

Explanation, the “why” or “how” design: a statement fol- 

lowed by an explanation 

Comparison, the “alike” or “different” design: a statement 

that is followed by a comparison or contrast 


EXERCISE 7 

wwo There are ten sentences in this exercise. Each is followed by 
questions. One is the question you would expect the rest of the 

paragraph to answer. You are to select the right question from the 

two choices. Then name the design the paragraph is likely to follow. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-10, leaving two lines for each 

number, Then write the question you select for each sentence; after 


it wri : 
write the name of the design. 


l. The diamond, known as nature's hardest substance, js now 


equalled in hardness by a man-made substance. 
cuoosE ONE: a. In what way are the diamond and the new sub- 
stance alike? 

ance, and just how hard is it? 


b. What is this subst 
2. The battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac was of great 


importance to the future of naval warfare. 
a. What events took place in the battle? 
b. In what way was this battle important for the 
future of the navy? 
3. One of the most remarkable personalities among A 


dents was Theodore Roosevelt. 
a. What are some examples of his 


b. What are the steps in the growth of his person- 
ality? 
4. Since 1912, man has been trying t 
a. What are those secrets? 
b. What efforts, one after anot 


merican presi- 


personal traits? 


o solve the secrets of Antarctica. 


her, have been made? 
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5. The brake and the engine in an automobile operate in ways that 
ite to each other. 
blica: 2 What are the differences between those two 
parts of the automobile? " 
b. How do the brake and the engine work: i ii 
6. Since 1950 the word atom has come to have two very differe 
meanings. P 
a. What is the explanation of the atom? is 
b. What is the difference between the two mea 
ings of the word? ' 
7. What conditions still keep Australia a pioneer country? a 
a. What are some examples of those conditions: ” 
b. What is the explanation of “pioneer du 
d Otis made Skyscrapers more popular when 
showed that elevators could be made safe. ... safety? 
a. What steps did he present to show their sa 
b. What are some examples of this safety? . 
9. The soil in America is constantly yielding new sources of Y: m 
à. What are some examples of this wealth P 
found in the soil? 1 
b. What is the difference between the soil anc 
wealth? 
10. In our National Parks the United § 
a large variety of valuable se 


8. A man name 


alth. 


the 


2 with 

tates Rangers provide us 

rvices. ices? 
ide service 

a. How are the Rangers able to provide se 2 

b. What are some examples of their service 


6. A CLOSER LOOK AT THE DESIGN OF A PARAGRAPH 


> para- 
We come now to our inspection of the design of a whole Fia 
graph instead of only the beginning sentence. Bear in mind th? 


si 
n ak i i i a? 
you cannot make a prediction from the beginning sentence us de- 
H Bs e 

is the topic sentence, Therefore your prediction may have to P 


layed until your eye (or really your mind) catches the main though’ 

That is why it is so important to see how the thought is iue 
ually developed as you travel mentally through the various jt 
ments. There will usually be some point where you can make a Ast 
guess about the kind of design the author is presenting. After im 
point you can read on with more confidence. Study the follow ubi 
paragraph analysis, (The numbers in the analysis refer to the © 
responding sentences in the Paragraph. ) 
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THE PARAGRAPH 

l. If you didn’t know them, you 
would have thought Joe and Jim were 
alike. 2. They were both tall and blond, 
and they walked with a sturdy stride. 
3. They both spoke in a deep voice that 
made them seem much older than they 
were. 4, They wore dark clothes as a 
tule, and they liked bow ties. 5. But that 
was all the likeness they had. 6. In other 
things they were sharply different. 7. Joe 
Was considerate and helpful, and every- 
one liked him. 8. Jim was selfish, and 
he could flare into anger at little things 
that displeased him. 9. You had to know 
Joe and Jim before you could realize 
that they were not alike after all. 


Did you realize from the very 


Was a comparison design? Did that help you to guess 


EXERCISE 8 
Now cover the preceding par 


tempted to look back at it. The purpose © 
understand the paragraph de- 


much you can remember when you 


Sign, even though you do not try to memorize any 
Staph. How well can you answer the fol 
arned you that this paragraph 


l. What clue words or phrases w 
would be about a contrast? 

2. Name a few qualities in which th 

What is your opinion of the impor 


e 


4. What was the clue that informed you th 


THE ANALYSIS 


1. The clue words in ital- 
ics really tell you that you are 
going to learn of their differ- 
ences, not likenesses. 

2, 3, 4. Right now, you 
will meet a few likenesses. 
But are you keeping your 
mind ready to learn about 
their difference soon? Notice 
that their resemblance was 
only in appearance. Now 
guess where their differences 
will be. 

5. Here is the first hint of 
difference. 

6. This is a repetition of 
the previous thought. 

7. Notice Joe’s qualities. 
What can you expect in Jim? 

8. Did you expect this? 

9. This last thought re- 
peats the first, which was the 
main thought. 


beginning that this paragraph 


ahead? 


agraph so that you will not be 


f this exercise is to see how 


part of the para- 
lowing questions? 


e two boys were alike. 
tance of those qualities? 


at you were about 


to learn of differences between the boys? 
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et 


ri W 
- Did this clue say directly that the paragraph would nov 


mention differences? If not, how did vou know? — 
6. What were some qualities that showed differences betw 


the boys? 


Qo N 


the boys were alike? 
9. How long do you tł 
different? 


Read the following par: 
exercise which follows. 


THE PARAGRAPH 


l. Ulysses S, Grant was past forty 


years of age before it was found that he 
could do other things besides ride a 


horse. 9, Patrick Henry's teacher was 


driven to distraction by what seemed to 


be the boy’s stupidity, 3, Charles Ling. 


bergh, who made the first solo flight 


Stein as a Young man did Poor work in 


mathem 


hel 


atics, the Very subject in which 
ater became a genius. 5. Talent may 
appear late in life in Many people. 6, We 
should be cautious about being too crit- 


ical of children who do not Seem very 


intelligent in their early years, 
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"T 
- What is your opinion of the importance of those qualities? 


; cts 
- How long do you think it took people to see in what respe 


/ were 
hink it took people to learn how they wer 


the 
agraph and analysis, Then complete 


THE ANALYSIS 


l. Will this paragraph 
give us instances fr a 
Grant’s life? Perhaps. Bu 
must read on to find out. - 

2. No, it is not à e 
Grant. Then sentence ; Vir 
not a topic sentence. s met 
the Paragraph seems cople 
giving examples of p c» 
who were not bright W 
young. o 
x That guess appears © 
be correct. Here is onan 
ample of a great man W 
youth was not promising: " 
4. Now we are t " 
are on the right track. He 
another famous example, "i 
this is the most surprising Ps 

5. Here at last LA 
main thought. ]t is cq 
à conclusion from all 
examples above. -— 

6. The last senteno® tig 
be regarded as a cait a 
of the main thought. tto 
Statement of “what we oug oh 
do” about such informati 


a 


ose 


EXERCISE 9 


" First, cover the paragraph you have just read and the comments 
about it. Now do as you did in the last exercise. This time the an- 
Swers are to be written. Number each answer to match the question. 


l. Did you know the kind of paragraph design from reading the 


first sentence? 


2. At which sentence were you able to make a prediction? 
3. Which of the four designs is represented by this paragraph? Give 


the name of the design. 


4. Name all the men mentioned in the paragraph. 
5. What advice can we infer from this paragraph? 


Now try a paragraph without the analysis, and be ready to an- 
Swer the questions that follow it. As you read the paragraph, let 
"He new detail, each new thought, add to your understanding of 
Aow the paragraph is being developed. Watch carefully for the main 
thought, no matter where it may be placed. 


When light is passed through a glass prism, the light is 
bent as it comes out. It is also separated into colors. This is called 
dispersion. White light is actually a mixture of various colors: 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. The prism sorts 
out all these colors. But if white light is passed through ex- 
tremely narrow slits in a grating, the light will also be separated 
into colors. That is why the tail of a peacock seems so brilliantly 
colored. The fine hairs of the feathers are spread out just enough 
to open up tiny slits. It is these slits which disperse the colors 
and help to give the tail its beautiful rainbow effect. 


EXERCISE 10 
f Cover this paragraph and prepare to answer the questions that 
ollow, Number each answer as you begin to write it. 


cQ UA C) No 


- What design is represented by this paragraph? Give its name. 
. Write the main thought as a brief statement. 

- What is white light composed of? 
- How does a prism prove that t 
- How else can this mixture be produced? 
- What helps to give the peacock’s tail its 


here is such a mixture? 


beautiful rainbow effect? 
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7. HOW TO SUMMARIZE A PARAGRAPH 


It is hardly possible for anyone to remember every ar v 
every paragraph of a selection he has read. Yet something a i 
remembered from each paragraph. Otherwise the meaning of pa » 
graphs that follow it will not be clear. In any selection, the pe : 
flows from one paragraph to the next. The thought of a paragrap 


always related to the paragraphs before and after it. 
How much should you try to re 


another? The main thought of e 
Here, for example, are the m 
graphs from a selection: 


esas t 
member from one paragi ad 
; socencigl 
ach paragraph is not always en dn 
accjye pale 

ain thoughts of two successive p? 


a. The Teutons lived v 


ery crudely. 
b. They had some good 


1 qualities, 
You can see there is not e 


o 
. . two t 

nough connection between the 
make the meaning clear. 


: aragraph com 
But the remainder of cach paragrap 


or 

nid ; a reason f 

tains important details that give the two paragraphs a reas 

appearing together. and 
Notice how these 


3 :nterest 
summaries of the paragraphs add intere 


meaning to the main thoughts above, 


à. The Teutons lived ve 
writing, without any 
simple stone or w 


: or 
3 din 
ry crude lives, without pam in 
important. instruction, satisfied a, lothin£ 
; , and c 
ood huts, and to obtain their food anc 


by hunting and fighting. 

b. But they loved fre 
they could endure hards 
laws of their tribes, 


feat courage 
edom, they displayed great c€ the 


; à -sact for w 
hips, and they had high respect 


You can see how these summaries carry the thought so much 
better than the very short main thoughts. 
' How can you compose a summary in a reasonably short sen- 
Ls ind can you put together the various important details of 
si iia ap diuque repeating the whole paragraph? The answers 
questions will be found in the next section. 


Making a Summary 


. In the following paragraph some words are underlined. These 
include the important words of the main thought plus words among 
s details that give the main thought a more definite meaning. 
ead the paragraph and notice carefully all underlined words and 
expressions. 
ou cannot tell the difference be- 
tween the stars and planets with the naked eye. You remember 
that stars, even the nearest, are at such a tremendous distance 
from us that it would take too many zeros to express it in miles. 
No matter how vast these stars may be, even our most powerful 
telescopes can see them only as points of light. By the time their 
light reaches us it is disturbed by our air currents. Therefore 
stars always appear as twinkling lights. Planets, on the other 


hand, are near enough to be seen through the telescope as discs 
rather than pin points. Our atmosphere does not distort their 


light as much. Hence they do not twinkle as we look at them. 


We can tell the difference, then, by the twinkle. 
which explain the “differ- 


If you are not informed, y 


Here again are the underlined parts, 
ence” ; : 
nce" mentioned in the first sentence: 


Stars appear twinkling lights 
Planets near enough, atmosphere does not distort their light 
much, do not twinkle 


Stars tremendous distance, light disturbed by air currents 


Now we combine these thoughts into a one-sentence summary. 
ONE-SENTENCE SUMMARY 


Stars twinkle because their light, coming from tremendous 
nts, but the planets, which 


distances, is disturbed by air curre 
are nearer, do not twinkle. 
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EXERCISE 11 


Write short summaries for the two paragraphs in this exercise. 
You may jot down the details you wish to use, as an aid in deciding 
on the wording of your summary. You may prefer to carry the de- 
tails in your mind instead of writing them down. 

Directions: Number your summaries to match the paragraphs. 


1. When you are on a busy farm, one day is like anu 
You rise at about five-thirty, milk the cows, and turn them 9" 
to pasture. Then you feed the pigs and chickens. By the i 
that is done, breakfast is ready for you. After breakfast you n 
out into the fields to work at whatever is required. At six O ae 
in the evening you do the morning chores all over again. pop 
and sleepy, you go to bed early so that you can get up agan s 
five-thirty and start the next day's round of work. 


2. Many people have the mistaken notion that almost al 
Eskimos live in snow houses all year. But, the familiar wor 
igloo comes from the Eskimo word "iglooviuk," which means 
only "shelter." Actually, the snow-house igloo has too many i 
advantages, although it can be built quickly and it offers d 
protection from the wind and cold. It is of value chiefly 25 ? 
temporary winter home for Eskimos who are on long trips away 


É in the 
from their permanent homes. Most of the 50,000 Eskimos 1 S 
world have never lived in snow houses. 
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ARRIVING AT 4 10 
SOUND CONCLUSION 


ihe Reading has often been defined as “getting the thought from 
Haat inted page.” You recognize this as a true statement, You know 
€ passing your eyes down a page of print is not really reading 
"e. you can understand the thought. However, you also realize 
reading means much more. 
You have learned: 
To see how the facts are related 


To see what the facts all mean when taken together 
To see the difference between a main thought and its sup- 


porting details 
To see the difference between an important detail and de- 


tails that are not so important 


How to read rapidly 
How to make an outline or how to see the plan as you read 
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When you use these skills in your reading, you are Leer iier 
than getting the thought from the pages. You are vx s AM c 
into your reading. Reading is thinking as well as — caca 
Reading puts your mind to work in various ways to make 
thor's thoughts more useful to you. — 

In addition to using the skills listed on the precec ing de^] 
there are several other valuable ways of thinking while you r 
Drawing conclusions is one way. 


1. REACHING CONCLUSIONS 
at require 
In reading stories, you constantly meet statements that Wien io 
you to draw conclusions quickly. Read the following sent 
see what conclusions you can draw from it: 


ays, OUT 
Whenever Aunt Betty came for a stay of a few day 


; if by magie 
dull and dreary lives were suddenly transformed, as if by 
into happy laughter and gay chatter, 


r- 
In this sentence the author says nothing about the kind e p 
son Aunt Betty is, yet he wants you to know. He does not te ]y to 
directly, but you do not have to be told, You come immediate ii 
the conclusion that she is probably a jolly person, because ipte 
felt happy and gay in her presence, The conclusion you have ar! 
at is a safe one, at 
There were other conclusions you might have drawn tig 
not quite so certain. Perhaps you pictured Aunt Betty as r2 
plump and middle-aged, with 
a package of gifts for the fami 
reach, because it may not be 
in the sentence t 
possibility that it 


are 
ther 
inging 
s: à ring! 
a smiling face, and always b 


es s usion 7' 
ly. This is not a sound concl facts 


is à 
jon. 


sh 
accurate. There are not enon 
. " A " re 
o justify this conclusion, even though the in 
may be true. We therefore call this an oP 


A conclusion must be Supported by strong evidence. 

An opinion need not be supported by strong evidence. 
Conclusions that we dr 
tent but not definitely st 
with information that th 
discover it for ourselves, 


e cor 
de v 
h we 


aw from details suggested in on 
ated are called inferences. They prov 
€ author wants us to have even thou£ 
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EXERCISE 1 
; Let us discover some conclusions in 
ror i i i i 
E 1 fiction. Among the choices following each selection, there may 
: several statements that are correct conclusions. Others either are 
in rar i 
pinions or are completely untrue. Which would you select as sound 


conclusions? 
Directions: Write numbers 1 and 2 at the margin of your paper. 


After eac s 
me each number, write the letters that stand for the conclusions 
u select. Be ready, if you are called on, to support your conclu- 
ons by pointing out the clues or the evidence. 


a group of brief selections 


1. Dad was asking Mother some perfectly innocent questions 
about the new boy at school when he noticed that my sister's 
face had suddenly become flushed. She had stopped eating and 


appeared to be strangely interested in the spoon that she was 


still holding in her hand. 


She felt rather strongly attracted to the boy. 

She was interested in the design on her spoon. 

c. She felt embarrassed when questions were asked about the 
boy. 

d. She was very angry with the boy. 

e. She stopped eating because she w 


oP 


as not hungry. 


n a very quiet and respectable neighborhood 


2. It had bee 
ed in with their son Danny. 


until the Wrights mov 
. Danny was an habitual delinquent. 
. He was always full of fun and his laughter was loud. 
. He frequently disturbed the neighbors in some way. 
. He disliked quiet neighborhoods and resented all the quiet 


neighbors. 
e. He was a bully who frigh 


eocmp 


tened the other children. 


2. THE CONCLUSION MAY BE YOUR OWN 


clusions were, of course, those that 


He supplied you with the right 
little stories would have been 


the In Exercise 1, the correct con 
1 author wanted you to draw. 
ig for just that purpose. In fact, the 
hout meaning except for the inferences you made. 
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However, there are some serious types of reading in y € 
may be able to reach conclusions which the author m " md 
intend. The author gives you the facts, and you can turn iion d 
in your mind. You can use them to make your own pia iine s: 
conclusions may be different from those the author wanted y 
reach. F 

It is important to remember that a conclusion is a a aaa 
you make. It must be based on facts. These facts may be Ce a 
to you in print. Often only some of them are in print and as i- 
already known to you, By putting together the facts that be e d 
gether, you arrive at the conclusion. The conclusion may ptm d 
precisely what the author had in mind, but it should be a de to 
conclusion, Supported by facts, A special effort should be pepe 
avoid jumping to conclusions, that is, making judgments wi 


own 
enough facts, or making judgments that are based on your 
feelings or prejudices, 


Practice in Drawing Conclusions 


A r 
When you read the selection that follows, think of new m: s 
conclusions that you can draw from the facts you meet. Som this 
them may be excellent conclusions. An eighth-grader ere 
story to get you to think about the things that can happen. may 
are some conclusions that he surely expects you to reach. You 
be able to find others that the author did not think of at all. 


A Crus Execrs A PRESIDENT as one 
Two boys were Tunning for president, Frank Butler ad th 
of them. He was pretty bright in class and he usually me scope 
answers when our teacher asked questions. He built a telesc% 


hi 
„ause 
at home, all by himself, too. Pm sure about that been saw 
father did not know anything about such matters, Besides: 


id le? 
5 and every once in a while I wot 
him a tool from my dad’s kit, 


ome 
the 

x 5H 
- I turned him down a few times pct 
f they knew I was becoming «nigh : 
with a highbrow, But finally T sneaked into his yard one it 


ee, 
and I looked through the thing and saw the moon. G 
seemed as big as a house! It almost scared me. 


ed 
ara ecte 
We didn't associate much with Frank, but we resP 
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him. He would always help you with anything you asked. If 
we had to raise money for basketball equipment or anything, he 
always showed us how we could do it best. 

But when it came to election time, we decided on Link for 
president of the club. You could always count on Link for a 
laugh. He was the life of the party, with a gag for every occa- 
sion. He was popular with the girls, too. I felt kind of sorry for 
Frank, though. All he got was four votes. 

But then the trouble began. When it came to any serious 
question at a meeting, Link would try to act funny. After a 
while we became disgusted. When Link did try to get down to 
business, he didn’t know what to say. Then someone would 
laugh and he'd get mad. Every meeting became a riot and pretty 
soon we stopped coming. Yes, the club just broke up. I’m sorry 
about that, because the idea about starting the club was a pretty 
good one. Oh, I suppose I ought to tell you that the club was 


Frank’s idea. 


Let us now examine some of the possible conclusions: 

l. Frank was a very bright boy. Correct. The selection gave 
Plenty of evidence about that besides merely stating that Frank 
Was bright. 

2. Link was a popular boy. Correct. He amused everyone, he 
Was the life of every party. 

3. Link was not a good choice for president. Correct. You read 
the evidence about his being funny when he should have been 
Serious, about not knowing what to say at meetings, about getting 
mad” and being unable to control meetings, and about the break- 
Up of the club. 

4. Popularity always wins an election. Wrong. There is not 
enough evidence for this conclusion. It helped Link win. Perhaps, in 
Your experience, it has helped others win. But there is no evidence 
that it always wins. 

5. Popularity helps in win: 
evidence for that, not only in t 
tions you have heard about. 

6. A good president must be an in 
for such a conclusion are not given in t 
that, without the ability to get down to busines 
800d president. Yet from the knowledge of comm 
May judge that the conclusion is correct. 


ning an election. Correct. There is 
his story but in most of the elec- 


telligent person. The facts 
he story. We learned only 
s, Link was not a 
on experience we 
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re is not 
7. Frank would have made a good president. piscis ern 
enough evidence for that conclusion. He would have M ian n 
speak and think. But sid his unpopularity have kept the 
ing meetings? . f 
€ ias additional conclusions from the facts in the anal 
What conclusion, for example, can you draw about the ‘ha ee 
the boys toward Frank? You can judge that their attitude hi ave 
sensible or reasonable. Frank had never done anything for 


boys 
he should be disliked. On the contrary, he had often helped the boy 
in many ways. 


EXERCISE 2 


? 
What conclusions can you reach about the topics listed je 
Be prepared to justify your conclusions with facts from the ü i 
from your own definite knowledge. If you think there are not et 
facts for a good conclusion, explain why you think so. 


WHAT DO YOU CONCLUDE 


E 
; are for Frank! 
l. about the reasons why the boys did not seem to care for 


2. about ways Frank could have become more popular? fes club? 
3. about the qualities needed to become a good president of ¢ 
4 


«ag he 
ities P 
. about the possibility that Frank might develop the quali 
still needed? 


-— 
s alities' 
5. about the possibility of Link’s developing leadership qualiti 


EXERCISE 3 


;4 using 
The next selection will give you some mental practice p= is 
facts while you read. First read the selection; then look over th igh 
of possible conclusions which follows it. See whether you thov 
of some of them while you were reading. 


de acer z jon. 
The directions will he found immediately after the selectio 


THE AUTOMOBILE ddenly 
the automobile did not burst neti d 
single year, Rather, the manufac ^ 
American development that first - 
country in 1895, In that year uen 
dred cars were owned in the United States, although on : 
had been made in this country. And there were only fo" 
senger cars registered in the United States! 


The invention of 
upon the world in any 
the automobile was an 
real impression on the 


o d 
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Since those early days, the automobile has been constantly 
improved and sales have constantly increased. The first cars in 
the United States were powered by steam, electricity, or gaso- 
line. It may seem strange to you that steam was used more widely 
than gasoline. In today’s cars, the gasoline engine, greatly per- 
fected, is, of course, in common use, and some manufacturers 
are developing a jet engine for the automobile. You can well 
imagine that the speed of the first cars was slow. Even after 
some years, it was not uncommon to see signs posted “Speed 
Limit—15 Miles”! Today's high-powered cars develop speeds 
that must be carefully controlled by both the driver and the law. 

Needless to say, the automobile has become closely associ- 
ated with the American way of life, replacing the horse and 
carriage or horse and wagon for transportation. Nowadays al- 
most every family strives to own at least one car. Think of the 
immense gain in sales from the time the first cars were made 
and sold. In 1938, in the United States alone, the production of 


cars, trucks, and buses totaled over 2% million. By 1958 that 


total had grown to over 5 million, which was then about 5096 


of world production. 


Directions: List the numbers 1-6 down the margin of your 


Paper, After each number, write the word Sound 


if the conclusion 


that corresponds to that number is a sound one. 


If the conclusion is not sound or is no 


Write 


_ 


. The automobile industry has made gre 
. In 1895 three hundred cars were ownec 


- Since some automobile manufacturers 


. The automobile has had great influence on 


- Over a period of twenty years, € 


t supported by the facts, 
the word Wrong. Be prepared to defend your judgments. 
at progress since 1895. 
] in the United States, 


but only four were registered. Therefore many car owners 


broke the law that year. 
are developing a jet 


engine for cars, we can soon expect to hear about an atomic- 


powered car. 
the American 

family and on family life. 

"Today's cars can develop speeds muc 

limit on our highways: therefore the go 


the manufacturers to make cars with less power. 
ar production doubled in the 


to assume that it will double 


h greater than any speed 
vernment should force 


United States. It is reasonable 
again in the next twenty years. 
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um 
^ 
bh, 


3. CONCLUSIONS VERSUS GUESSES 


ght. 
Many people draw conclusions without enough careful eec 
They jump to conclusions too readily. They are really m et 
guesses which may be incorrect. It : wrong 
now and then, but you should at least realize that it may cg ave 4 
When you reach a conclusion after careful thought, ae aa you 
right to feel that you can depend upon its correctness. W ae 
make a guess, you should allow yourself time to find out W 
it is right. 


a 
. ies tween 
Several examples will serve to show the difference be 
guess and a conclusion: 


á ake a 
is not wrong to make a 8 


bus 
ek at a 

l. Harry had arranged to meet his friend Dick E make 
stop. Harry left his home a little late and walked fast 2 


3 ; was te 
"p for his late start, When he reached the bus stop, it Y thless 
minutes after the 4 


appointed time. He was tired and pen 
and disappointed at not finding Dick there. He settled c at his 
wait. The longer he waited the more furious he age eft 
friend for not meeting him. Finally, after fifteen minutes, 


NET 
in disgust. He concluded that Dick had found something him 
exciting to do and just didn 
self to give Dick 


ore 


't bother to come. He puis 
à tongue lashing when he met him aga ‘ 

. poss 
usion correct? Did he consider other : by 
ave been ill, he could have been a jid 
ght have come early and left when Hay. g 


ns 


Was Harry’s concl 
bilities? Dick might h 
an accident, or he mi 


ti 
> he should have withheld his anger UD". 
learned the facts, Aj 

based on facts. 


2. In our science class the teacher placed a flattened rubber 
bladder on a scale and weighed it. Then he pumped air into the 
bladder until it was as round as a globe, and weighed it again. 
We could see that the weight had increased. 


Can we conclude that the difference in weight was caused by 
the weight of the air in the bladder? Yes, we can. Scientists, however, 
who demand even more accurate conclusions, might not be satisfied. 
They might ask, “Could there be something wrong with the scale?” 
They would try this experiment again on another scale. Then, if the 
result was still the same, they would accept the conclusion that air 
has weight. Scientists insist on considering all the necessary facts 

efore arriving at a conclusion. 


3. There used to be an old belief that if a person handles 
a toad, warts will appear on his hands. No doubt this did hap- 
pen—someone handled a toad and warts appeared on his hands. 
It is not hard to believe that this may have happened a number 
of times in scattered instances. Thus the belief got started. 


Upon what evidence was the conclusion based? No real evi- 
dence. One thing happened and at the same time, or nearly the 
Same time, something else happened. There was no proof that one 
thing actually caused the other to happen or was in any way related 
to it, People who accept such conclusions do not understand the 
need for withholding judgments until they have enough facts for 
evidence, 


4. CONCLUSIONS MAY HAVE TO BE REVISED 


Read the following report carefully and notice the reason 


Scientists were forced to revise their conclusion concerning the atom. 


Tur DIVISION OF THE ATOM 
Until about 1900, the atom was regarded as the smallest 
particle of matter in the universe. All the scientists in the world 
were agreed about this. Chemists could break up complicated 
substances, but the atom was unbreakable. It was indestructi- 
ble. There were supposed to be about ninety-four types of atoms. 
Some atoms are very light, such as those of hydrogen, helium, 


or oxygen, which are gases. Some are extremely heavy by com- 


parison, such as those of platinum or uranium, which are solids. 
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inations 
Most substances in nature are composed of [saque 
of atoms, called molecules. For example, the smal 2: ous 
of water is a molecule composed of hydrogen and Ts separated 
In the past, scientists believed that molecules could ne dori 
into their atoms and that atoms could not be bro h en came 
This was the scientific conclusion generally accepted: paa þe- 
the discovery of radium by Madame Curie. A few aser i 
gan to realize that the atom might be divided, as they Jopments 
radium atoms breaking apart. Startling scientific deos «anaes 
followed. Finally, the “atomic pile" was developed as 4 


4 MEE TET i of the 
of controlling the nuclear chain reaction in the splitting 
atom. 


we saw 
In the foregoing report on the 

that the scientists had been mist 
Were they c. 


Their conclu 


splitting of the atom, sal 

aken in their earlier iii at all. 

areless or thoughtless in their judgment? ae i 

sion was accurate for all the evidence that was 2 ould be 
A "eame 

at that time. There was no way of knowing that new facts v 


ee dis- 
i acts are 
discovered. Notice, however, that as soon as new facts the 
covered, scientists are re 


new facts are convincing thinking 

Such a change is sometimes necessary in your own ary con 

E " ré : 
while you read. You meet certain facts. You form a tempora 


i 
A shange 
clusion about them, but you know that you may have to cl 

as new facts are presented, 


; : Tans iF 
ady to revise their old conclusions, 


a 
ing about ' 
Here is a passage from a Story by Washington ini. gin 
teacher in colonial days. Look for changes in your conclu 
you read. 


as 
When school 


e 
com 
d bec 
hours were over, the teacher woul 

the companion 


and playmate of the boys. 
;? 
(What is your conclusion about his kind and friendly ways! 


es 
ler on " 
On holiday afternoons he would even walk the pret ; 
home, especially those who happened to have pretty si 
who had mothers noted for their good cooking. 


" : rie 
( What is your conclusion now about the teacher's kind and ft 
Ways toward the boys?) 


ndly 


The following exercise 
clusions that may have to b 


ou 
ill gi ice with € 
will give you further practice W 

e revised. 
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EXERCISE 4 


This selection contains two parts, A and B. See whether your 
conclusion, after you read the first part, will oe changed when you 


read the second. 


Do Axrm4aLs Have INTELLIGENCE? 
Part A 

Animals and insects seem to be guided throughout their 
lives by their instincts. The strong desire and ability to perform 
complicated acts is born in them. Birds do not know that winter 
is approaching when they start on their long migrations. Their 
instinct drives them on. When the weather turns cold and all 
the wasps of a hive die, a young queen wasp is left to help her 
species carry on. Without any instruction or knowledge, she 
builds a protected nest, lays eggs, and provides food for her 
young until there are enough to form a colony. Then, without 
ake care of the queen and of the other 
young that hatch. Nature provides each member of the new 
colony with a “built-in” program of all its separate duties. 

A baby chick pecks its way out of the egg shell. A spider 
having seen another spider spin one. 
less, the animal will con- 
n around several times 


any instruction, they t 


spins a web without ever 
Even when the action may seem sense 


tinue the instinctive act. Dogs will turr 
before lying down to sleep. It is thought that the dog does this 
to relax its body. Squirrels habitually bury nuts and other food, 
and not necessarily for future supply. They often seem to forget 


where the food was buried. 


Directions: Write on your paper your conclusion about what 
iie animals their ability to engage in complicated activity. Num- 
er this conclusion J. State three reasons for your conclusion. 


Do AxiMALS HAVE INTELLIGENCE? 
Part B 
e that all the activities of animal life are 
animals can learn tricks, but they 
still think that each trick is an act of instinct performed under 
different conditions. Yet we have numerous examples of animals 
displaying intelligence in actions contrary to their instincts. 
The most famous example of animal intelligence is the story 
of a chimpanzee who discovered how to reach a bunch of ba- 
nanas. The bunch hung high over his head. The chimpanzee 
picked up a short stick from the floor of the cage. Even with 


Many people believ 
instinctive. They know that 
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" im to 

the aid of this stick, the bananas were still too high siu M 
reach. Then he saw a second stick within reach, ue s" he dis- 
cage. He fumbled with both sticks for a while. Sudc ar end of 
covered that one stick could be pushed into the = andhe 
the other. The two sticks together made a longer long enjoyed 
brought down the bananas with ease. After pee a ihe 
putting the sticks together again and again, Het ends. 
bananas were gone. Surely this was an instance of inte oe lhe 

There is an interesting story of a coyote that was tr ofa 
to keep him from killing the farm chickens. He ac bn 
brilliant scheme for using the food scraps he apre within 
of eating them, he scattered them about on the acne When 
the length of his chain. Then he pretended to be asleep ae ais 
the chickens came around pecking at the scraps, the coy 
able to enjoy fresh chicken. . /hen a do£ 

Consider the foxes who always hunt in pairs. W " st fox 
fox, the other one rests. Soon the d draw 
€ second fox, and lets him run off y poor 
5. This is kept up by rotation until mS 
are too disgusted and too tired for any further chasi 


. the 
Directions: Write your new conclusion about the reason : the 
behavior of animals. Number it 9, State also two reasons fo 
change in your conclusion, if any. havior 
For number 3, write a third conclusion about animal be 
as a possible combination of instinct and intelligence. 


the pack of tired dog 
dogs 


5. JUDGING THE RELIABILITY OF STATEMENTS 

what 
e in 
Jed 


A f 
People generally haye Sreat respect for the accuracy ° 
they see in print. It is impo 


rtant for all of us to have i 
What we read, Yet there are various ways in which we can 
astray even though the writers may be honest. pape" 
The news about a strike appeared in two different newsp* 
in the following way: 


em 
A. The Bakers Union denounces the refusal of -— pey 
ployers to grant a living Wage to the underpaid bakers: 
have suffered 


t 
an 
P F eluc 

in silence for 4 Year because they were T e the 
to deprive the Public of its daily bread. A strike seems to ges t 
only way to make the industry realize the workers’ nee 
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B. The Bakers Union is threatening a strike that will liter- 
ally take the bread out of the mouths of the public, both grown- 
ups and children. The strike will be a menace to the health of 
our people and it may last for many weeks or months. Their 
claim for a fair living wage is false, because their wages are al- 
ready above the average for the workers in our city. 


These two reports seem contradictory, although they describe 
the same event. A similar contradiction may be seen in two news- 
Paper headlines about new traffic regulations in a certain city. 


A B 
TRAFFIC FLOWS SMOOTHLY DRIVERS ANGERED BY 
AND SWIFTLY UNDER NEW SNARLED TRAFFIC PROTEST 
SUCCESSFUL REGULATIONS STUPIDITY OF REGULATIONS 


How would you judge the new regulations? Wouldn't that de- 
Pend on which paper you read? If you had read both papers it would 
lave been hard for you to believe that they had both reported the 
Same event, 

. Are both sides dishonest? Or are the papers expressing opin- 
‘ons rather than sound conclusions? 

Mistaken ideas gained from reading come from a variety of 
Causes, We can learn how to avoid being misled if we examine 
those causes one at a time. 


The Importance of the Publication Date 


When two printed statements disagree with each other about 
Some fact, it is possible that both may be right. One of the statements 
"y be correct only for the time when it was written. Changed 
conditions may make the statement wrong for a later date. 

A book published in 1936 tells about the dangerous diseases 
brought to us by flies. It states that we can keep many of them 
away by cleanliness, by protecting ourselves against dirt and refuse 
of all kinds. But we can never really eliminate flies. The book goes 
9n to say that mosquitoes are a more serious menace. We can reduce 
this pest by eliminating pools of stagnant water, but that is all. If 

1€ mosquito chooses to live in most of the world, there is just 


Nothing we can do about it. 
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accus ræ know that DDT 
That book was correct in its time. Today we one 2 msi 
and other similar chemical sprays have practically destroy 
rever rays : ed. 
insect pests wherever those Sprays are us — yoŭ 
oer there seems to be some doubt about a - bs 5b 
find in a book or magazine or even in an pan ii cie it E aee sic df 
à à Kd 
ful to turn to the copyright page (the page on the vt en a onis 
the title page). The date there may be your cue to tu 
recent publication. 


1954 
h Macmillan Company 
©The 


© Tr Macwmiaw Company 1960 
First edition copyright 1954 


EXERCISE 5 


Following is a list of statements th 
you. By turning to the 
reference book, see 
ments bec 


rect 


seem incor " 
at may seem in r othe 


A 3 ja O 
appropriate entry in an Mi Rap e state" 
3 : 5 es 

if you can discover the date when th 

ame untrue. 


1. 


We can Separate substances down to their v 
We can never take the atom apart. te can 
2. The final miracle has been accomplished by science. We xf 
hear voices from hundreds of miles without the aid of oe 
necting wires. But those who are dreaming of something p 
lar to radio to give us live views of places and peop!© 
a distance are doomed to permanent disappointment. à 
Polio is a dreadful epidemic disease, and there is no way 
preventing it. 
America is still strivin 
capsule w 


t 
ery atoms, bu 


„d space 
E to develop a man-controlled SI 
hich will orbit the earth. 


Man has never traveled as fast as the speed of sound. 
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Authoritative Opinions 


" "s seed editorial asked the question, “Will we ever be able 

pt C eim being on one of our neighboring planets?" Which 
ollowing people would possess the best inf i 

M ormation for an- 

Swering the question? UT 


a. The mayor of your city 

b. A science teacher ] 

C. A radio broadcaster 

d. A reporter who talked to several scientists 

e. A scientist in charge of a government project for sending up space 


rockets 


7 
io UNE readily see that only one of these men is really qualified 
ditiones “4 eerie of his position, his knowledge, and his great 
iei in i he scientist is an authority in this field. All the others 
korena : honest opinions about the question. Only the authority, 
hera can give a statement that is most likely to be true. Even 
atement may be an opinion, but it is nearest to the truth. 
PN i se of people are ready to voice opinions on all sorts of 
Be an A "oe rd a famous person in one field is wrongly accepted 
lsa d hority in another field about which he knows very little. 
fede actress necessarily an authority on shampoos? Is 
all player an authority on breakfast foods? 
cs men who pretend to speak or write with authority about 
of e may make unfair statements unintentionally because 
$ribliee natural prejudices. will a Democrat who criticizes a Re- 
cision i derision, ora Republican who praises a Republican de- 
Wola entirely unprejudiced and impartial in his judgment? 
he Russian newspapers report our aid to a small country in 


the same way as the American newspapers? 

Wis must therefore be careful to find out whether the person 

he te opinion we seek is an authority on the subject and whether 
is likely to feel somewhat prejudiced for or against the idea. 


EXERCISE 6 


age is followed by a 


Each of the statements on the following p 
s best 


to decide which person you regard a 


is 
t of people. You are 
ing the statement. 


uali ; NIS 
Qualified to give an opinion concern 
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ac er, write 
Directions: Number your paper 1-4. After each pee E 
the letter corresponding with the authority you select. 
explain why you made each choice. 


1. How the Africans feel about America: 
a. A tourist who spent a week in Ethiopia — 
b. A newspaper correspondent who has spent six mo 


; o African 
terviewing many kinds of people in each of ten 
countries 


c. The president of Liberia 
d. An army officer stationed in the Congo 
2. The best way to treat 


a child for measles: 
a. A doctor who speci 


alizes in children's diseases hem all 
: s h 
b. À woman with six children who says she cured t 

of measles, by her own methods 


in his 
a rs inh 
€. À nurse who has been watching a doctor for yea 
treatment of measles 


d. A food expert who claims 
cure measles 
- A description of life in Alaska: 
a. A person who spent two w 
b. A student-who took a f 
of Alaska 
€. A bush pilot who fl 
d. A gold pros 
gold rush 
e. The Senator from Alaska 
4. The value of a used automobile that is offered for sale: 
a. The owner himself car 
b. A friend of the owner who has had many rides in the 
€. An automobile mechanic who has tested the car 


age 
d. An automobile salesman who judges the value by the 
of the car 


š to 
a certain diet is the right way 


eeks at Point Barrow vanity 
our weeks’ course at the Uni 


les supplies to isolated points | g the 
pector who went to the Klondike durin 


Opinion or Fact? 


Read the two f 


er i 
ollowing selections, A and B, for furth 
on fact and Opinion. 


A as aiv 

When the king of a small foreign country Wê e was 

through Some streets in New York City one day, em said i 
crowd on the sidewalks to Breet him. His prime ministe 
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thought there were a quarter of a million people in that crowd, 
and his statement appeared in all our papers. 

A reporter, who felt doubtful about that estimate, took the 
trouble to measure all the area on the sidewalks where people 
could have stood. He figured that a standing person took up 
nearly two square feet. On that basis it was not possible for more 
than 42,000 people to squeeze themselves into that space. Was 
the official’s statement a deliberate exaggeration? Was it a care- 
less guess? It certainly was not a fact. At best it was only an 
opinion. 

B 

During an election campaign, two presidential candidates 
spoke before large crowds at the public square in a certain city. 
The two men appeared on separate days, not together. Each one 
asked the police captain to estimate the size of the crowd. The 
first candidate, according to the estimate, drew 40,000 peo- 
ple. The second candidate, as judged by the captain, was heard 
by only 8000. 

A shrewd reporter had taken photographs of both crowds 
from the roof of a tall building nearby. The pictures were ample 
evidence that the two crowds were about equal in size. How 
can we account for the police officer’s different figures of 8000 


and 40,000? 


Who Is Wrong? 
— We can understand the difference in the above reports if we 
gnize that neither figure was a fact. They were both opinions. 
eed were probably both wrong. It is possible that the officer's larger 
imate was influenced by his preference for one of the candidates. 
M though his opinion may have been honest, his own feelings 
“an effect on that opinion. 
for , These views appeared in print, in a newspaper which is known 
a great care in printing only the truth. Therefore a great many 
ers accepted the figures as accurate. Was this newspaper mis- 
Sading its readers? Was the newspaper at fault in printing the 
Bures? Not at all. 
The readers themselves were at fault. They were not sufficiently 
alert when they read the reports. They forgot to notice that these 
Sures were not given as facts, but only as estimates. That is, they 
werg only opinions given by some person. A careful reader always 
ealizes the difference between statements written as facts and state- 
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i if written by 
ments written as opinions. Factual material, peii] e "opinions 
reliable persons, can usually be accepted as aee Poort in 
should be recognized for what they are. They a x ten are just aS 
though they may often be extremely good guesses. 
likely to be bad guesses. P 

When reporters or other writers are carefu ds fab ad 
difference between fact and opinion, they often use : oT beliece, 
nounce opinions. There are many enpressions— such fuel sure that 
they think, it was claimed, it is said, they reported, we 
—which warn you that an opinion will follow. 


EXERCISE 7 


: state- 
-— P ying S 
Select the words that announce opinions in the following 


n 
:orrespo! 
ments. Write them on your paper and number them to c 
with the statements. 


l. 


og has 
There has been a persistent rumor that the United States ! 
an atom-powered airplane. " 

The lecturer asserted that flying saucers are a reality. viii 
Mr. Buckley, president of the club, is considering d 
according to an officer whose name cannot be divu d um 
It is estimated that in 100 years, if the pum mo in 
growth continues, there will not be enough standing ro 

the world for all its inhabitants. aken too 
The visiting team charged that its opponents had ta 

much time out and had delayed the game. driver 
The driver of the compact car claimed that the other 

had signaled a wrong turn. 
Mr. Jarvis, it is alleged, is the 
- Police are claiming that the 
Street is too slow. 


guilty person. Market 
twenty-five mile limit on 


faulty 
The car accident at the turn must have been caused by 
Steering apparatus. 


A noted scientist thinks w 
solve all the problems of sp 
- According to the report in 


dents production of the pl 
history. 


to 
= ow 
e have already learned h 


ace flight. 

e 
the school newspaper, 
ay was the best in the 5 


stu- 
ool’s 
12. In one of his campaign spe 
the state legislature procl 
Vote for my party. It st 


jn 

; - office 

eches, the candidate for ^ ange: 
sha 

aimed, “It’s time for a c 

ands for honest government. 
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- m is often easy to recognize opinions even when there are no 
rds g 2 

imd that announce them. For example, there are statements 
ich have not been proved, or which cannot possibly be proved. 


1. Mr. X will not be elected tomorrow. Practically nobody will 
vote for him. i l 
" Actually; there is no way of knowing whether such a prediction 
ad correct until after the election. Many newspapers in the United 
ates predicted in 1948 that Mr. Truman would not win the presi- 
dential election. 


9 x . 7 " 
2. Lincoln was a greater president than Washington. 


- Many arguments can be listed in favor of Lincoln, and many 
ers in favor of Washington. The statement remains an opinion, 


not a proved fact. 


3. One hundred years from now we shall all be eating pills for 


our meals instead of regular food. 
Can anyone prove this statement now? 


d : ; 
4. No one can ever earn an excellent income without a college 
education. 
b Statements with never, always, everyone, no one, are likely to 
exaggerations, and are therefore likely to be opinions. 
In the following statements, notice the difference between 


factu; aen 
actual statements and opinions. 
1. Opinion: The only cure for delinquents is a prison term. 
Fact: 4196 of the delinquents who completed a prison term at 
Caslen returned to acts of delinquency within three months. 
2. Opinion: President Wilson was responsible for leading our coun- 


try into war. 
Fact: After the sinking of the Am 


in 1917, our government, under P 
any for her responsi 


erican passenger ship Lusitania 
resident Wilson, was forced to 
declare war against Germ bility in this act. 
t have noticed that when facts are presented, they are 
vated. They are less likely to praise or 
They sound more exact than mere 
at least some definite information. 


You mus 
less likely to sound exagge! 
condemn anything or anybody. 
Opinion, and they tend to include 
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EXERCISE 8 


3 ; s state- 
On the basis of the previous examples, try to judge the 
ments in the list below. p 

Directions: Number your paper 1-10. For each nage dn 
whether the sentence it refers to expresses a fact or an 0} 
Be ready to explain the reason for your choice. 


l. American women are the best dressed in the world. 
2. Alaska was bought from Russia in 1867. os tue 
3. It is believed that the plane and all its passengers were lo 
in the ocean. 
4. Brand X cereal is the one you should buy. -of 
Four out of six leading dress designers voted in favor O 
American women as the best dressed in the world. -— 
American athletes are going to be the leading winners in t^ 
next Olympics. -— 
- The government lists Brand Y Soap among the two that = E 
less water content and less lye than the other brands in t^ 
lengthy list. 


r " cars 
The automobile manufacturers were uncertain whether ca 
should be made more compact. 


P vision. 
9. Many spectators expressed contempt by booing the decisi 
10. The heavier man should have won the bout. 


Emotional Words Can Mislead You 


During a w 


s ago 
the newspapers 


: ; ar 
ar between two foreign countries, many ye 
of country A wrote this about their enemy: 

The cowardly 
hedges and fire at o 
to come out into the 


ind 
„lk behi” 
soldiers of country B always skule ae 
ur men from behind bushes. They ar 
open and fight like men. 


n 
; tme 
Take note of the words used here to arouse your resen ot 


and make you feel disgusted with the enemy’s way of fighting 0 
à month later, the same news 


another kind, about thei 


: : Or 
papers were using emotional um 
T own men who were doing the sam 


, 


thing: 


ji 
We are happy to say that our soldiers have $0 4^ to 


an 
learned to take intelligent advantage of every hedge to 


P loes 
fight from cover instead of needlessly exposing thems? cor" 
enemy fire. They have cleverl; 


the 
y adjusted themselves to 
ditions in the back territory. 
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You saw in these two paragraphs that the soldiers from country 
A were now doing exactly what the soldiers of country B had done. 
But in the first paragraph this action was described as “cowardly,” 
“skulking,” “behind bushes,” “afraid to come out and fight like men.” 
In the second paragraph, this same action by soldiers of country B 
was described as “so quickly leamed,” “intelligent advantage,” “fight 
from cover,” “instead of needlessly exposing themselves,” and “clev- 
erly adjusted themselves.” You are made to feel contempt for one 
group of soldiers and admiration for the other group, even though 
there was no difference in what they were doing. 

It is natural for us to be influenced by such words. But when 
a writer or speaker uses them deliberately to lead us into reaching 
wrong conclusions about people or events, we must be careful. 
Whether we are reading an article or listening to a speech it is 
necessary that we learn how to look for facts and avoid the effect of 
the emotional words. 


THE BRAVE SOLDIER THE COWARDLY SOLDIER 


The Propaganda Angle 

Emotional words and ideas are usually referred to as propa- 
ganda. Some writers and speakers use propaganda to befuddle your 
judgment by playing on your likes and dislikes, on your needs and 
fears. When emotion-packed words are used in fiction, they are 
generally used safely, because you are aware that the conditions 
exist only in imagination. But when they are used to twist your un- 
derstanding of real conditions, you must be on your guard. 
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; ; e 
Emotional appeals are used most often in advertisements. Th 
following example speaks for itself: 


coti rare 
Every woman yearns in her heart for the exotic and 
fragrance of this perfume. 


mo- 
Did you notice that almost every word appealed to ied dit 
tions? Suppose it were written with ordinary words, how wo 
sound? 


Women like the odor of this perfume. 


EXERCISE 9 


E ords. 
Following are other examples of the use of emotional w 


write 
You can recognize them at once. Number your paper 1-5 and 
the emotional words. 


1. Why not buy the very best? 

- The glowing warmth of these colors 

. The smooth, velvety fur you love to touch 

- Insist on our expert cleaning, pressing, and tailoring 


our 
- Give your friends a wonderful surprise when you show them Y 
new piano! 


GU C t 


ir 
Emotional words and emotional descriptions can be used to its 
people to pity, to indignation, even to anger. You will see how two 
is done by comparing the treatment of the same accident by ular 
newspapers. The first newspaper reported the story as a reg 
news item, giving only the simple facts, 


killed 
Mrs. W., a librarian who lived on Sunny Lane, i truc 
early this morning on Simpson Street in a collision with à 
While she was driving to the library. 


Another news 


EXERCISE 10 


In the following article 
to arouse the emotions, Te] 
anger or resentment. 


, tend 
» Select the words and details ete 
l which stir up pity, and which S$ 
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The citizens of this town have decided that they can no 
longer tolerate the arrogant indifference of the mayor to our 
repeated appeals for a policeman to guard our busiest crossing 
during the hours of heavy traffic. Today the tragic death of our 
charming and popular librarian, the dainty Mrs. W., whose car 
was hit by a truck, can be charged directly to the mayor's failure 
to provide protection at the Simpson Street corner. This is a 
tragedy that must be charged to the continued neglect of the 
mayor to honor our pressing warnings. 


When a writer feels strongly about some subject, it is entirely 
natural for him to want his readers to feel as he does. Therefore he 
employs terms that are likely to influence the reader in one direction 
or another, to be sympathetic to his side and to resent the other. He 
may be quite sincere and honest about his feeling and his belief, 
but you, as the reader, have the right to know that he is trying to 
persuade you to his way of thinking. You need to realize the writer's 
purpose in writing. Then you can put the emotional appeals aside 
in your mind, and base your judgment on the facts and the evidence, 
not on the words of persuasion. 

To recognize the emotional influen 
sense the favorable and unfavorable "color 
For example, compare these two statements: 


ce of words you have to 
" that certain words have. 


1. He was ignorant of the requirements of the law. 
(This makes you feel that the man was a fool.) 
2. He was innocently unfamiliar with the tricks of the law. 


(This makes you sympathetic with the man and resentful toward 
the law. Ignorant and un amiliar tend to have different. effects.) 


EXERCISE 11 
In the following examples look for the writer's attitude or pur- 
Dose, and the words he uses to achieve his aim. 
Directions: Number your paper 1-6. For each statement, write 
the answers for a and b. 
l. Yes, it is true that my opponent is stating the facts. I only 
want you to realize how cleverly he is juggling them. 
a. How does the writer feel about his opponent? 
b. Point out the expressions meant to influence you. 
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2. The passage of this tariff will raise a few prices modestly, 
/ but it will guarantee wages that will restore your self-respect. 
a. How does the writer feel about the tariff bill? 
b. Point out the expressions meant to influence you. 


3. The steamrolling drive to pass this tariff bill will sky-rocket 
prices and put a hole in your pocket through which all your 
wages will slip out. 

a. How does the writer feel about the tariff bill? 
b. Point out the expressions meant to influence you. 


4. You will find that the salesman will make extravagant prom- 
ises, but he will wriggle out of them. 
a. How does the writer feel 


about the salesman? 
b. Point out the expressions m 


eant to influence you. 
5. Enroll in our course as an 
will be streamlined. 
a. What is the writer's purpose? 
b. Point out the 


T ress 
airline hostess, and your progre 


expressions meant to influence you. 
6. Don't let this bully i 


lenged he will shift to à flood of excuses. 
a. What is the writer's purpose? 
b. Point out the expressions me; 


ntimidate you. When his bluff is chal- 


ant to influence you. 
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READING WITH 


GREATER 
APPRECIATION 11 


and see mental images as you 


Your ability to make inferences 
standing of any story and 


read will give you much greater under 
à much keener enjoyment of its details. Your ability to make com- 


Parisons and to draw conclusions from implied or suggested details 
Will also increase your understanding and enjoyment. You will be 
able to look into the minds of the characters in the story to discover 
what they will probably do even before the story discloses the action. 
You will be stopped several times during your reading of the 
Stories in this chapter. These breaks are for the purpose of introduc- 
ing some questions. The questions are not exercises or tests. They are 
merely guides to help you see and appreciate some stirring ideas 
that you might otherwise miss. The later parts of the stories will 
make more sense to you if the earlier parts are well understood. 
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1. READING A SELECTION FOR ENJOYMENT 


Now you will read a selection from Ivanhoe, a thrilling novel 
by Sir Walter Scott. You should know a little about the backgr a 
The story takes place during the twelfth century in England, MV dim 
the Saxon people are living under the tyrannical rule of their aig 
conquerors. The Saxons are treated with contempt and cruelty, "i 
they are still a proud race, and they bitterly resent their masters, 
the warlike Norman nobles and knights. x 

One young Saxon, Ivanhoe, in defiance of his father, has ae 
as skillful as the Norman knights in feats of arms and in battle. k 
remains loyal to his race and fiercely opposed to the Norman’s trea 


^ ] S- 
ment of his people. He appears in this selection disguised as De 
dichado, the Disinherited Knight. 


THE TOURNAMENT 
Adapted from Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott 


e 

Early in the morning of the tournament great crowds por 
already hastening to the Scene, the rich and the poor, the po 

and the old, the well and the sick, almost everybody who Le x 

ride or walk. the utmost interest an 


starve than miss this wonderful spe 
In all the great realm of Englan hers 

for happiness. Only the rich had their pleasures. For all the er. e 

there were wretched poverty, hard toil, widespread disease, a? 


ctacle. 


-ons 
asio? 
d, there were very few occ 
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burden of heavy taxes. Entertainment for them was virtually un- 
known. Even tournaments were rare occurrences, and when one of 
them took place, everyone was irresistibly attracted to it. 

Prince John did nothing to prevent the miserable conditions 
under which his people suffered, but he was shrewd enough to know 
that he could make them forget their misfortunes by providing them 
with this entertainment. In fact the very spectacle of the field of 
combat, or lists, was so thrilling and breath-taking that every anxiety 
was readily forgotten. 


© WITHOUT REREADING, ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 


l. Thus far, what is about to happen? 

2. Why is it so popular? 

3. What kinds of modern entertainment were missing in the 
lives of the people? 

4, What are the two classes of people presente! 

5. What was the level of living for each? 

6. What did they expect in a tournament? 


d here? 


© NOW CONTINUE READING. 


Suddenly a buzz of excitement swept through the crowd. The 


Prince had arrived, accompanied by a group of favorites, Norman 
barons and knights. The entire retinue, magnificently costumed 
and on horseback, paraded around the lists to the delight of the 
audience. At the head of the company rode the Prince on his pranc- 
ing charger, displaying his glittering apparel of crimson and gold, 


and jesting merrily with his companions. At once he signalled the 
heralds to start. They began with a proclamation of rules, which 


were as follows: 
First, the five challengers must agree to fight all the contenders. 
Second, any contending knight had the privilege of selecting a 


Special antagonist from among the five by touching his shield. This 
was usually done with the butt end of the lance, which meant a 
combat of courtesy, or a fight in which serious injury was avoided 
by protecting the point of the lance with a guard. However, if the 
shield was touched with the sharp end of the lance, then the knights 


were to fight with the sharp points as in actual battle. l 
s tournament the Prince was 


Third, at the close of the first day’ : dens 
to declare the victor, who was to receive as a prize a magniticen 
war horse, together with the equipment of all whom he had beaten. 
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Now you know that the display and the parade and ien 
pageantry were only a part of the attraction of the tournament. 
It looks as though the real games are about to begin. 


9 ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 


l. How did a knight request "safe combat"? 

2. Do you expect that all the combats will be safe? 

3. If there is any real danger, why did these rich and. pow- 
erful nobles engage in such combats? 

4. What was the penalty for losing? 

9. What other penalty might there be? 


T OF THE COMBAT: 
READ ON AND SEE WHAT HAPPENED AT THE START OF THE CO? 


The spectators turned their €yes toward the mass of cene 
knights awaiting their turn outside the wall. From among Y dis 
knights, five advanced slowly into the lists and rode towarc m 
platform where the five challengers awaited them. Them, wi. 
the intent gaze of the immense audience, each contender, with ger 
blunt end of his lance, lightly touched the shield of the ice P 
he had selected. A Suppressed sigh of disappointment arose from hts 
audience. Many of the Spectators felt cheated because the knig 
had not chosen the more dangerous form of combat. lrew 

Each group now retired to its own end of the field and ye 
up in line. At the blast of the trumpets the knights started heir 
against each other at full gallop, lances leveled directly at t by 
opponents. Three of the contenders were immediately thrown his 
Bois-Guilbert, Front-de-Boeuf, and Malvoisin. A fourth broke the 
lance through awkwardness. The four retired in disgrace. Only 
fifth managed to even his score, ld. 

Then a second and à third party of contenders took the a: 
and they, too, suffered similar defeat. Not one of the challengers “* 


, 
unhorsed, The rest of the contenders began to feel discouraged by 
their continued losses, t 
After this there was a long delay, and the crowd pia ka 
grumble, not only because the contest seemed too easy for the ¢ : 
lengers, but also because the winning knights were unpopular v 
the people. The heralds kept calling upon the waiting knights 


ger 
, > qc : am En :halleng 
come out for combat, From the pavilions of the Norman chall cen 
there arose from time 


; p 3 ara 
to time wild bursts of triumphant Sa 
music. as if to taunt th 


e reluctant contenders, 
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9 ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 


1. Which knights were the contenders? 

2, What did they mean when they touched the challengers’ 
shields with the blunt end of their spears or lances? 

3. Why did the audience sigh when they saw them do this? 

4. How dangerous did the tournament appear to be? 

5. Explain what takes place when two knights "ride against 

each other." 

6. How do you think they are protected? 

7. Do you know the approximate length of a spear? 

8. Can you realize the speed of a charging horse? 

9. Did the Norman challengers feel that the contenders had 

any chance against them? How would you describe the 
attitude of the Normans: 

10. What caused the delay after awhile? 

11. Why did the other waiting contenders seem reluctant to 
enter the combat after being prepared for it? 

12. What was the purpose of the "wild bursts of Saracen 

music"? 

13. Do you remember reading about the Saxon, Ivanhoe, who 
was skilled in combat? Why isn’t he here to meet the 


challengers? 


© NOW READ ABOUT THE PART IVANHOE PLAYS IN THE TOURNAMENT. 


Suddenly a single trumpet call was heard from the northern 
Sate, sounding a ringing note of defiance. A hush descended upon 
the audience and every eye turned. quickly to observe the new 
victims, The gate opened, and in rode a solitary knight who, from 
his appearance in armor, seemed young and slender rather than 
strongly built. His fine steel armor was richly inlaid with gold, and 
the device on his shield was a young oak tree pulled up by the roots, 
With the Spanish word Desdichado, signifying Disinherited. He was 
mounted on a gallant black horse, and as he passed through the lists 
he gracefully saluted the Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. 
The skill with which he managed his steed, and something of the 
youthful grace which he displayed in his manner, won him the favor 
of the multitude. Many in the crowd shouted out friendly advice, 


begging him to avoid Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Boeuf and to select 


an easier opponent. 
Undaunted, however. 
Vilion, and with the pointe 


directly to the center pa- 


, he advanced 
r he struck the shield of 


d end of his spea 
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E NTE tat 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert. The spectators gasped in aep aie 
this plucky challenge. Brian, no less astonished by ong yu ps i 
sneered, “Have you just said your prayers, brother, 
à --— l , 

a. you to meet death,” retorted the Disinherited 
- ly, » red 
oe place, and look your last upon the sun,” answe 

a T ight, 
j “Thank you for your courtesy,” replied the apa ppt 
“and in return I advise you to take a fresh horse and a on further 
for, by my honor, you will need both." He waited ~ cross the 
conversation, but immediately reined his horse backwar a eic 
entire distance to the northern gate, where he remained mo ltitude- 
This feat of horsemanship again won the applause of the ps diis 

Although angered at the precautions cerit ice. He 

daring young contender, Brian did not neglect his a ep "s 
changed his horse for a fresh one of great strength and sp hie 
he chose a new and tough spear. He even received a new 
rom his squires. ie 
: When the two champions stood opposed to each other i he 
two ends of the lists, the public excitement was strained sel 
highest pitch. Few dared to hope that the encounter could en 


aine 
for the Disinherited Knight, yet his courage and gallantry £ 
the good wishes of the spectators, 


* ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: ad 
! " ic à 
l. What details make Ivanhoe's entrance so dramatic 
Spectacular? 


ma ited? 
2. Can you tell why he marked his shield the Disinherited 


al- 
3. Why does Ivanhoe seem to be no match for the ch 
lengers? 


4. How does the crow 


d feel about him? 
5. What is the meanin 


9 
g of the way he chooses his opponent! 
6. How does the crowd feel when they see it? 
7. What word shows their feeling? 
8. What is your feeling? 
. What makes you like Ivanhoe? 
- Does Brian’s Breeting of Ivan 
Conversation. between them 
lvanhoe for his courage or 
recklessness? Wh 


hoe please you? Does j^ 
make you sympathetic his 
annoyed with him for 

at do you think of his chances? 
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e - s 
READ ON TO LEARN ABOUT THE COMBAT. 


, The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than the cham- 
oes vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning and 
3 v aan in the center of the lists with the shock of a thunder- 
a hs i ances burst into splinters up to the very hilt, and it seemed 
obs ingens that both knights had fallen, for the shock had made 

rse rear backwards upon its haunches. But the riders re- 
covered their steeds by use of the bridle and spur, and having 
glared at each other for an instant with eyes that seemed to flash 
fire through the bars of their visors, each made an about-face and 
retired to receive a fresh lance. 
e After a few minutes’ pause to allow the warriors and their horses 
regain breath, the trumpet sounded the signal. The champions a 
second time dashed at each other, meeting at the center with the 
same speed, the same skill, the same violence, but not the same equal 
fortune as before. Brian aimed at the center of his antagonist’s shield 
and struck it so squarely and forcibly that his spear was shattered, 
and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. The contender, 


too, directed the point of his lance toward Brian’s shield, but this 


time, changing his aim at the last moment before striking, he pointed 
it at the visor of the helmet, a mark much more difficult to hit. 
Fair and true he struck, and the point of his lance held in the 
Norman’s visor. Despite his expert horsemanship, Brian burst the 
girths of his saddle, and horse and rider rolled on the ground in a 
cloud of dust. 

. It took scarcely a moment for Bri 
stirrups. Stung with madness by his disg 
the spectators, he drew his sword and w 


conqueror. The Disinherited Knight sprang from his steed and un- 
sheathed his own sword. The marshals, however, spurred their 


horses between them and reminded. them that the rules did not 


permit hand-to-hand combat. 
“We shall meet again, I trust,” said Brian with a glance of hatred, 


and where there are none to separate us.” 
“If we do not,” replied the Disinherited Knight, “the fault will 


not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with ax, or with 


sword, I am alike ready to encounter you. 
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an to loose himself from the 


race and by the shouts of 
aved it in defiance at his 


9 ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 


Were you surprised by the outcome? ae 
What highly skillful thrust helped the young knight to win? 
How can you explain his victory? Was it chance? 

What is a visor? 

What makes the visor a difficult target to reach? 

Though Brian was thrown, do you think he was cowardly? 
Do you feel relieved at the outcome? 

How would you describe Ivanhoe now? Do you think that 
Ivanhoe is through for one day? 
9. Do you think he will meet Brian 


PN ww wo H 


again some time? 


9 READ ON TO SEE WHAT ELSE IVANHOE STILL HAS TO DO. 


While Bois-Guilbert returned to his tent in bitter despair, = 
Disinherited Knight mounted again and rode back to his pos 
Stopping only to call for a bowl of wine and to drink a toast to 2 ; 
true English hearts, he informed the herald that he was ready pF 
the other combats. He would not select any antagonist, but wou 
consent to any order in which they chose to come. ali 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf was the first to accept this pin 
lenge, and he charged into the field. Over him the Disinherit 
Knight gained a slight but decisive advantage. Although both pror 
their lances fairly, Front-de-Boeuf lost his stirrup and was dade, 
loser. In the third encounter Malvoisin was struck so forcibly 9 
the helmet that it was broken, and he, 


too, was vanquished. 


In the fourth combat, De Grantmesnil lost control of his horse. 
The Disinherited Knight, showing unusual courtesy, declined to 
strike him as he passed, but offered the unlucky rider another op- 
portunity. De Grantmesnil, however, declared that he was satisfied 
to be declared the loser. The Disinherited Knight then encountered 
De Vipont, and hurled him to the ground with so much force that 
he was borne senseless from the field. 

The Disinherited Knight seemed greatly fatigued as he allowed 
himself to be led across the field, and he tottered as he started to 
kneel before the Queen. Rowena, with a graceful gesture, was about 
to place the wreath upon his helmet when the marshals exclaimed, 
t must not be thus—his head should be bare." They began unlac- 
ing the helmet without paying any attention to the Knight who, 
in a faint voice, was mumbling something that sounded like a pro- 
test. When the helmet was removed, they saw the handsome, sun- 
burned features and thick blond hair of a young man of twenty-five. 


He was as pale as death. 
a face that she knew so well, Rowena ut- 


At sight of that face, 
tered a faint shriek. She tried to regain self-control, although she 
. and she forced herself 


continued to tremble with violent emotion 
to go on with her duties. Placing upon his drooping head the circlet 
of golden leaves, she pronounced in a clear and distinct voice, "I 
bestow upon thee this chaplet, Sir Knight, as the reward of valor 
for this day's victory." She paused a moment and then added firmly, 
And it could never be placed upon a brow more worthy." The 
Knight lowered his head and kissed the hand of the lovely Queen. 
Then, to the horror of the spectators, Ivanhoe sank slowly forward 
and fell in a dead faint at the feet of the Queen. 
The marshals hurriedly undid his armor, and found that the 
head of a lance had pierced his breast. The Disinherited Knight had 
Suffered a dangerous wound. 
UESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


as suffering from more than fa- 
for trying to ignore his wound? 


* CONCLUDING Q 
Now we see that Ivanhoe w 


tigue. What do you think of him 
How do you feel about him? Can you recognize why Rowena 
Was so deeply moved at seeing him and observing his condition? 
The earlier part of this novel had explained that Rowena, too, 


was a Saxon and that she had some personal reasons for being 


interested in the fate of Ivanhoe. 
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2. ASKING YOURSELF QUESTIONS 


rial 
The story, “The Tournament,” took longer to ee oe cone ms 
of that length usually takes. The questions at each i i bis 
sponsible for that, of course. However, ree es eae iis malit 
thinking in new directions, about all sorts of ideas "yin weit 
wanted you to consider. He planted a large variety in se m enjoy 
hoped you would be able to interpret them. He wante T mets dd 
much more than the main events of the story. He spen 3 PI modi 
of care on every detail, on every description, on every color scs tit 
on every action of the characters. He wanted you to = tiles 
thoughts and feelings and intentions, as well as their actio : obably 
If you had read this Story without interruption, you uH ad 
would have enjoyed the thrill of the action. But you ke t 
missed many details, small but fascinating. The questions bere aa 
rupted your reading helped you understand the secret ee 
hopes and feelings of people in the story. When you make E 
and see mental images, your reading pleasure is multiplied. 


3. READING A SHORT STORY 


- the 

The story you are about to read, Stockton's “The Lady vente! 
Tiger?” has a most unusual ending. Its thrills will be all the ae 
for you when you recognize the little twists and turns of m ortant 
the author has put in your way. Look for them. They are imp 
in this story, 

The story is told in sections le 
tion A, stop to consider fo 
mean. Who ever heard o 
tiger? Could some lady 1 
her, ^Either you take me 


sec 
ttered A-I. Before you read 


T à moment what the title could E t A 
f making a choice between a lady a amy 
nave said to a man who wanted to et 

> Or you take the tiger, since depen is 
€ tiger. But you can't have both. 

What is your guess? . gbout 
n the first paragraph for informatio à 

a ere—not only the man's name or oF pt 
what kind of man; not only where, but what kind of place it $ will 
to be. Get an idea of how people lived and felt in that p may 
the story be funny, serious, or stirring? Some answers, at least, 

be discovered in the first paragraph. 
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Tue LADY OR THE TIGER? 
by Frank Stockton 


A 


__ In the very olden time, there lived a semi-barbaric king whose 
ideas, though somewhat polished and sharpened by the progressive- 
ness of distant Latin neighbors, were still untrammelled (unre- 
strained), as became the half of him which was barbaric. He was 
a man of exuberant fancy, and, withal, of an authority so irresistible 
that, at his will, he turned his varied fancies into facts. He was 
greatly given to self-communing; and when he and himself agreed 
upon anything, the thing was done. When every member of his 
domestic and political systems moved smoothly in his appointed 
course, the king’s nature was bland and genial; but whenever there 
was a little hitch, and some of his orbs got out of their orbits, he was 
blander and more genial still, for nothing pleased him so much as 
to make the crooked straight, and to crush down uneven places. 


e character of the king, we should note such 
words as semi-barbaric, though polished, still untrammelled. 
What kind of person uses irresistible authority? If he turns “into 
fact” anything he “fancies,” how much can his subjects depend 
upon him? What kind of fancies, for instance, might he suddenly 
get? Is the king a humorous person? What do you infer by “out 
of their orbits”? Whose orbits? Why should that make him more 
genial? Would you have felt genial if you were one of his sub- 
jects? Thus far, what kind of story do you expect? 


e To realize th 
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e Read B and learn about one of the king’s interesting er 
, ‘`a ne re us 
Note the sarcastic tone that tells you so clearly the nature o : 
ar » title. 
king. See also if you can guess the reason for one part of the tit 


B 


Among the borrowed notions by which his barbarism had i» 
come semified was that of the public arena, in which, by e 
“of manly and beastly valor, the minds of his subjects were refr 
and cultured. 4 of 

But even here the barbaric fancy asserted itself, The p "- 
the king was built, not to give the people an opportunity to. net 
the rhapsodies (beautiful poetry) of dying gladiators, nor to uen 
conflict between religious opinions and hungry jaws. This d 
amphitheater was an agent of poetic justice, in which a i 
punished, or virtue rewarded, by the decrees of an impartial 4 
incorruptible chance., me 

When a subject was accused of a crime of sufficient impo! E 
to interest the king, public notice was given that on an appon "5 
day the fate of the accused person would be decided in the king 
arena. 


* The word semified is a coined word. You can get its meaning 
from its structure. Now explain the expression his barbar- 
ism had become semified. What kind of exhibitions would you 
expect in his arena? Would dying gladiators be reciting poy 
Would their death bring culture and refinement to the mind? 
Is that statement sincere or sarcastic? [s the author giving his 
own view in that Statement, or the king's? 


" arena 
* In the second paragraph in B, you are told what the aren: 


was not built for, Not for what? When the king thinks of Lu. 
rhapsodies of dying gladiators, what attitude does he show PS 
the word rhapsodies? Then we learn that the arena will be use¢ 


for poetic justice. Do you think this means some kind of artistic 
performance? How will decisions be made about crime? How 
can chance decide? Can “chance” have any relation to hungry 
jaws? Whose? How do you like this king? Have you any hint 
about the reason for part of the title? yi l 
e Read the next section. It presents an explanation of me 
barbaric king's very poetic and fanciful plan. You will ni 
about the tiger, What about the lady? 


hich part? 
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Cc 


When all the people had assembled in the galleries, and the 
king, surrounded by his court, sat high up on his throne of royal 
state on one side of the arena, he gave a signal. A door beneath him 
opened, and the accused subject stepped out into the amphitheater. 
Directly opposite him, on the other side of the enclosed space, were 
alike and side by side. It was the duty and the 
privilege of the person on trial to walk directly to these doors and 
open one of them. He could open either door he pleased; he was 
subject to no guidance or influence but that of the aforementioned 
impartial and incorruptible chance. If he opened the one, there 
came out of it a hungry tiger, the fiercest and most cruel that could 
be procured, which immediately sprang upon him and tore him to 
pieces as a punishment for his guilt. The moment that the case of 
the criminal was thus decided, doleful iron bells were clanged, 
great wails went up from the hired mourners posted on the outer 
rim of the arena, and the vast audience, with bowed heads and 
downeast hearts, wended slowly their homeward way, mourning 
greatly that one so young and fair, or so old and respected, should 


have merited so dire a fate. 


two doors, exactly 


e What is your opinion of the kings plan? Since the accused 
man himself makes the choice of the door, is the plan fair? What 
is your opinion of the king's character? Is he offering this choice 
out of a sense of fairness? If not, what is his purpose? 

r? What would the man's fate 


e But what about the other doo 
1 correctly. 


be then? Read D and see if you guessec 


D 


But, if the accused person opened the 
forth from it a lady, the most suitable to his years and station that 


his majesty could select among his fair subjects; and to this lady he 
was immediately married, as a reward for his innocence. It mat- 
tered not that he might already possess a wife and family, or that 
his affections might be engaged upon an object of his own selec- 
tion: the king allowed no such subordinate arrangements to inter- 
fere with his great scheme of retribution and reward. The exercises, 
as in the other instance, took place immediately, and in the arena. 
Another door opened beneath the king, and a priest, followed by a 
band of choristers, and dancing maidens blowing joyous airs on 


other door, there came 
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golden horns, advanced to where the pair stood, side by oi E 
the wedding was promptly and cheerily solemnized. Then n M 
brass bells rang forth their merry peals, the people shoute e 
hurrahs, and the innocent man, een by children stre 
is path, led his bride to his home. —- 

aie E dE kings semi-barbaric method of mice qne 
justice. Its perfect fairness is obvious. The criminal could d S s 
out of which door would come the lady: he opened either je fo 
pleased, without having the slightest idea whether, in the nex ow 
stant, he was to be devoured or married. On some occasions P 
tiger came out of one door, and on some out of the a de- 
cisions of this tribunal were not only fair, they were positive x io 
terminate (final): the accused person was instantly punished i = 
found himself guilty; and, if innocent, he was rewarded on the spo’ 


à ents 
whether he liked it or not. There was no escape from the judgm 
of the king’s arena. 


e 
The institution was a very popular one. When the as 
gathered together on one of the great trial days, they never met 
whether they were to witness a bloody slaughter or a hilarious o 
ding. This element of uncertainty lent an interest to this occa ere 
which it could not otherwise have attained. Thus, the masses ity 
entertained and pleased, and the thinking part of the pcne 
could bring no charge of unfairness against this plan; for did not 
accused person have the whole matter in his own hands? 


* Now you know the me 


aning of the title. The man who selected 
the lucky door was ve 


ty fortunate, wasn't he? Did he ers 
feel very happy over his good fortune? The king regarded t n 
method as one of "perfect fairness." In what way? What do yo 


1 
think of the correctness of decisions made this way? What do you 
think of the punishment? 


* According to the third paragraph in D, did the people disa- 
gree with the king? Do you suppose anyone in all that crowde 

arena thought that he, too, might one day have such a dangerous 
choice to make? What do you think of people who can be enter" 


s Po is 
tained by such exhibitions as long as it is someone else who i 
the victim? 


* À new character is int 
highly important in the 
additional answer to th 


ill be 
roduced in the next section. She will x 
plot of the story. Read E and meet t 
€ question Who? 
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E 


mus [iiu ne bas a aed as blooming as his 
oe a — with a je as € and imperious as his 
loved by him iem ail inse : " Fes : di m c =- ni ogee 
peg fae does " dept mong his courtiers was a young 
sors? te S ; ood and lowness of station common to the 

: al heroes of romance who love royal maidens. This royal 
maiden was well satisfied with her lover, for he was handsome and 
brave to a degree unsurpassed in all this kingdom; and she loved 
him with an ardor that had enough of barbarism in it to make it 
exceedingly warm and strong. This love affair moved on happily 
for many months, until one day the king happened to discover its 
existence. He did not hesitate nor waver in regard to his duty. The 
youth was immediately cast into prison, and a day was appointed 
for his trial in the king’s arena. This, of course, was an especially 
important occasion; and his majesty, as well as all the people, was 
greatly interested in the workings and development of this trial, 
Never before had a subject dared to love the daughter of a king. 
In after-years such things became commonplace enough; but then 
they were, in no slight degree, novel and startling. 

The tiger cages of the kingdom were searched for the most 
savage and relentless beasts, from which the fiercest monster might 
be selected for the arena; and the ranks of maiden youth and beauty 
throughout the land were carefully surveyed by competent judges, 
in order that the young man might have a fitting bride in case fate 
did not determine for him a different destiny. Of course, everybody 
knew that the deed with which the accused was charged had been 
done. He had loved the princess, and neither he, she, nor anyone 
else thought of denying the fact; but the king would not think of 


allowing any fact of this kind to interfere with the workings of the 
delight and satisfaction. No 


tribunal, in which he took such great 

matter how the affair turned out, the youth would be disposed of; 
and the king would take an aesthetic pleasure in watching the course 
of events, which would determine whether or not the young man 


had done wrong in allowing himself to love the princess. 
of the danger in this love affair? How 


about her lover? Do you think she 
Read F to find out. 


e Did the daughter know 
can you tell? Is she worried 
will try to do anything about it? 
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F 

The appointed day arrived. From far and near the pine 
gathered. They thronged the great galleries of the arena; and de i 
unable to gain admittance, massed themselves against its --- 
walls. The king and his court were in their places, opposite the twin 
doors—those fateful portals, so terrible in their similarity. al 

All was ready. The signal was given. A door beneath the m 
party opened, and the lover of the princess walked into the vc 
Tall, beautiful, fair, his appearance was greeted with a low hum e 
admiration and anxiety. Half the audience had not known so giani 
a youth had lived among them. No wonder the princess loved him: 
What a terrible thing for him to be there! 

As the youth advanced into the arena, he turned, as the ane 
was, to bow to the king. But he did not think at all of that won 
personage; his eyes were fixed upon the princess, who sat to oe 
right of her father. Had it not been for the moiety (part) of bow 
ism in her nature, it is probable that lady would not have A 
there; but her intense and fervid soul would not allow her E = 
absent on an occasion in which she was so terribly interested. er 
the moment that the decree had gone forth that her lover shou 


decide his fate in the kings arena, she had thought of deri 
night or day, but this great event and the ° 
with it. Possessed of 


than anyone who h 


various subjects conne ar 
more power, influence, and force of charact " 
ad ever before been interested in such 4 uu 
she had done what no other person had done: she had possess" 
herself of the secret of the doors, She knew in which of the ion 
rooms that lay behind those doors stood the cage of the tiger, WU 
its open front, and in which waited the lady. Through these bei 
doors, heavily curtained with skins on the inside, it was imposs!^ n 
that any noise or Suggestion should come from within to the pc? 
who should approach to raise the latch of one of them; but £0 € 


e > the 
and the power of a woman's will, had brought the secret to 
princess. 


e What kind of crowd came to the arena for this trial? Did you 
expect the daughter to be there on such a terrible occasion? 

* Does the young lover have any reason to have hope? Why 
does he look so searchingly at her? What does he expect? Has 


the princess been able to do something after all? What? What 
does she know? How did she learn it? Read G. 
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G 

" Ese "n = she iibi in which room stood the lady ready 

ge, ushing and radiant, should her door be opened, but 
she knew who the lady was. It was one of the fairest and loveliest 
damsels of the court who had been selected as the reward of the 
accused youth, should he be proved innocent of the crime of aspiring 
to one so far above him; and the princess hated her. Often had im 
seen, or imagined that she had seen, this fair creature throwing 
glances of admiration upon the person of her lover, and sometimes 
glances were perceived and even returned. Now 
m talking together; it was but for a moment 
aid in a brief space; it may have been on 
most unimportant topics, but how could she know that? The girl 
was lovely, but she had dared to raise her eyes to the loved one of 
the princess; and, with all the intensity of the savage blood trans- 
mitted to her through long lines of wholly barbaric ancestors, 
she hated the woman who blushed and trembled behind that 


silent door. 

When her lov 
hers as she sat there paler and v 
of anxious faces about her, he saw, 


m which is given to those whose sou 
sehind which door crouched the tiger, and behind which stood the 


lady. He had expected her to know it. He understood her nature, and 
his soul was assured that she would never rest until she had made 
plain to herself this thing, hidden to all other lookers-on, even to 
the king. The only hope for the youth in which there was any ele- 
ment of certainty was based upon the success of the princess in 
discovering this mystery; and the moment he looked upon her, he 
saw that she had succeeded, as in his soul he knew that she would 


succeed. 


she thought these 
and then she had seen the 
or two, but much can be s 


er turned and looked at her, and his eye met 
vhiter than anyone in the vast ocean 
by that power of quick percep- 
Is are one, that she knew 


G, can you tell that he knows she 


e In the second paragraph in 
that? Mention several state- 


has the secret? How can he know 
ments that prove it. 

e You must realize that tl 
just what way can she giv 
think her mind was made up 
to the arena? Which door will the prin 
choose? Read H with these questions in mind. 


he princess must act quickly now. In 
e the direction to her lover? Do you 
about the direction before she came 


cess signal her lover to 
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H 

Then it was that his quick and anxious glance asked the ques- 
tion: “Which?” It was as plain to her as if he had shouted it from 
where he stood. There was not an instant to be lost. The question 
was asked in a flash; it must be answered in another. 

Her right arm lay on the cushioned parapet before her. She 
raised her hand, and made a slight, quick movement toward the 
right. No one but her lover saw her. Every eye was fixed on the 
man in the arena. 

He turned, and with a firm and rapid step he walked across 
the empty space. Every heart stopped beating, every breath was 
held, every eye was fixed immovably upon that man. Without the 
slightest hesitation, he went to the door on the right, and opened it. 


Now the point of the Story is this: Did the tiger come out of 
that door, or did the lady? 

The more we reflect upon this question, the harder it is t° 
answer. It involves a study of the human heart which leads Y$ 
through devious mazes of passion, out of which it is difficult to fn 
our way. Think of it, fair reader, not as if the decision of the que? 
tion depended upon yourself, but upon that hot-blooded, sem" 
barbaric princess, her soul at white heat beneath the combined c 
of despair and jealousy. She had lost him, but who should have him’ 

* Did she give her lover the signal? What was his opinion of her 
signal? What did he do to show his opinion? What is your opin- 


ion? The author asks you to judge, not by your own feelings, but 
by the feelings of the princess, 


* What mixed emotions 


did the princess in making the de- 
cision? Read I, " aiaiai 


I 

How often, in her waking hours and in her dreams, had cn 
started in wild horror, and covered her face with her hands 5 un 
thought of her lover opening the door on the other side of whic 
waited the cruel fangs of the tiger! 1 

But how much oftener had she seen him at the other pa^ 
How in her grievous Teveries had she gnashed her teeth, an 
her hair, when she saw his start of rapturous delight as he d 
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the door of the lady! How her soul had burned in agony when she 
had seen him rush to meét that woman, with her flushing cheek 
and sparkling eye of triumph; when she had seen him lead her 
forth, his whole frame kindled with the joy of recovered life; when 
she had heard the glad shouts from the multitude, and the wild 
ringing of the happy bells; when she had seen the priest, with his 
joyous followers, advance to the couple, and make them man and 
wife before her very eyes; and when she had seen them walk away 
together upon their path of flowers, followed by the tremendous 
shouts of the hilarious multitude, in which her one despairing shriek 
was lost and drowned! 

Would it not be better for him to die at once, and go to wait for 
her in the blessed regions of semi-barbaric futurity? 

And yet, that awful tiger, those shrieks, that blood! 

Her decision had been indicated in an instant, but it had been 
made after days and nights of anguished deliberation. She had 
known she would be asked, she had decided what she would answer, 
and, without the slightest hesitation, she had moved her hand to 


the right. 

The question of her decision is one not to be lightly considered, 
and it is not for me to presume to set myself up as the one person 
able to answer it. And so I will leave it to all of you: Which came 


out of the opened door—the lady or the tiger? 


e What thoughts did the princess have that favored helping her 
lover? What thoughts might have made her decide to abandon 
him to his fate? How long had those thoughts been torturing 
her? Finally, here is a most surprising ending. The author leaves 
you with a question: Which came out of the opened door—the 


lady or the tiger? The author has no answer. 
e But do you have an answer? What reasons would you offer 
to defend your view? 

* If you had written the story, wi t 
solution? Does the story really have to end with a question? 
Were there other possible ways that the princess might have 
handled the situation? In the story, the princess would lose him 


with the choice of either door. Can you imagine an ending that 
would avoid such a loss? This problem would make a good 
project for your inventive mind. Do you think you could write 
another, more satisfactory, en 


ould you have found another 


ding? 
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A Comparison 


and 

The first story, “The Tournament,” was written in € ped 
straightforward language. The inferences were fairly easy anc tt 
could follow the story without pondering very long over the 50 
meanings. “The Lady or the Tiger?” however, was not qui der 
casy to read or understand. The clues were more subtle and d o 
to recognize. The inferences were more complicated. The sty þe- 
sarcasm, masquerading as delicate humor, took more thought 
fore certain places in the story could be clearly understood. woe can 

You can conclude from this comparison that not all stories few 
be read in the same way. Some can be read quickly, with but uire 
pauses for questioning yourself about the inferences. Others ae 
slower reading because they contain half-hidden clues that ! 
have to be puzzled out before you can go on. 

To obtain the full appreciation of any story, it is well yer’ 
your time to look for implied de ils fr i de 
thought-provoking inferences. 
stories in this chapter should 1 


i 1 ^o 
>e continued in at least some 
stories you read for your own 


pleasure at homo. 
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4. THE SUMMARY AND THE THEME 


If you were asked what the two stories in this chapter were 
about, you might not know where to begin, or how much to tell. 
Skills are needed in summarizing a story in a few sentences. Here 
are some suggestions that will help you develop these skills. 

To begin, make a short list of the main divisions of the story. 
You may be able to do this mentally. In "The Tournament," you 


might think of the following: 


1. The magnificent spectacle of the tournament field, its 


vast size, the coloring, the challenging knights, the noble lords 


and ladies, the excited crowd. 
2. The rules of the contest, knights in armor on horseback, 


the combat with lances, either safely with blunted points or 
more dangerously with sharp points. 

3. The five challengers, all Norman noblemen, are strong 
and skillful champions. They win easily against their contenders. 


4. Then, when no one seems willing to try against them, a 


solitary knight, the Saxon Ivanhoe, takes up the challenge. He 


seems too youthful and too slight for the powerful champions. 
5. Yet he dares to select the very leader, Brian, as his op- 


ponent, and chooses to fight, with unprotected spears. 
and then takes 


6. To Brian’s astonishment, Ivanhoe wins, 


on each of the others and beats them, too. 
7. So far, with his visor kept closed, Ivanhoe remains un- 


known. But when conducted to the queen of the tournament 
for his honors, he falls unconscious. His helmet is taken from 
him and it is seen that he is severely wounded, But he has won 


the day for the glory of his people. 
to tell about, but they 


two or three sentences. 
all of the main 


Even these seven steps are too many 
are now more easily reduced to a summary of 
Just leave out the details and combine some or 
ideas, Here is a brief summary of “The Tournament.” 


SUMMARY 

r the honor of his people, fights a 
ainst the five best champions 
age, he wins 


A young Saxon knight, fo 
reckless combat in a tournament ag 
of the conquering Norman race. With skill and cour 
in spite of these great odds, but suffers a severe wound just 


before he is to be honored by the queen of the tournament. 
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But a theme is even shorter. Not only are the details left out, 
the only portion that remains is a generality, a general statement. 
However, the theme must include what is most important. It must 
not be limited to only one part of the story. 


THEME . 
A young Saxon knight, for the glory of his people, beats : 
a tournament combat five powerful Norman knights, althoug? 
finally he is severely wounded. 


The foregoing explanation may guide you in working up ? 
summary and a theme for "The Lady or the Tiger?" The same 


method can be used even though the facts and the language will be 
entirely different. 
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OUTLINING 12 


FOR 
STUDY AND RE CALL 


You have probably heard the old Chinese proverb, “A picture 
t often takes many words to ex- 


is worth a thousand words.” I 

plain something, and even then the idea may be difficult to under- 
stand, On the other hand, the right kind of picture can make the 
meaning clear almost instantly. We can take this idea one step 


further and think of an outline as a picture made of words. An 
outline is a diagram picture in words. 

The assignments in your textbooks may not always be easy to 
read and to understand. Many books and articles you read will not 
contain pictures to help you. However, you can always make an 
outline—a word picture—for yourself, to make the meaning clear. 
As you master the skill of outlining, you will realize how useful an 
outline can be. It has a double value. First, you can outline what you 
read, to help you understand and remember. Second, you can out- 
line what you want to write, to help you organize your thinking. 
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1. WHY MAKE AN OUTLINE? 


When you prepare a written or an oral report, your wo. e 
make an outline helps you fill in easily many of the detai s m 
come to your mind, and also to complete your thoughts in pe - 
There are, of course, some kinds of studying that do not 2 
themselves to outlines, such as the spelling of words or pam en 
memorizing of poems. But when your object is to understand ck v 
member the thoughts in things you read, an outline can be of gre: 
help to you. 

ine always have to be written? No. You can develop 
the ability to make mental outlines, especially if the material E A: 
long and not difficult. However, you cannot have a good e da 
what you are learning unless your thoughts and ideas are B din 
arranged in your mind, that is properly organized. An outline, 
whether written or mental, helps you organize your ideas. 


2. OUTLINING THE PARAGRAPH 


You have already done some outlining in the chapter vu 
paragraph patterns. This section, therefore, will be a partial ws i 
for you, but it is a necessary introduction to additional methods to 
outlining. Here is a paragraph to be used as an example of e a 
"reduce" a paragraph to an outline. You can see that it will be Do: 
sible to shorten the sentences as the first step. 


AN EFFICIENT READER 
An efficient reade 


tics 
: Jharacterist! 
r has many important charact 
which distinguish him 


aii 
from the poor reader, First, the “ao 
reader always reads for a purpose, whether that purpose does 
formation, sheer pleasure, or a combination of both. He ' ] 
not read all materia] at the same rate. For example, he 1€ 
textbooks at a moderate rate, but he may speed through 5 0 
or other lighter reading. His eyes move quickly over the un 
print while he grasps the mean 

that a word is me 


stands the relationship of ideas and organizes them i 


j ; to ? 
al or written notes, He knows how hen 
A ; whe 
Most important, he concentrates W read: 
: x Pel as 
members the important ideas he hz 


and when to skim. 
needs to, and he re 
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From Sentences to Topics 


aph can be reduced to eight short sen- 


The preceding paragr 
ain thought shown first, 


tences and written as an outline, with the m 
of course. Even this reduction is not enough. To make the outline 
really short, the sentences should be further reduced to phrases or 
topics, as shown in the comparison that follows. 
TOPIC OUTLINE 
I. Characteristics of an effi- 
cient reader 
A. Always has a purpose 
B. Varies speed 


SENTENCE OUTLINE 
I. An efficient reader has many impor- 
tant characteristics. 

A. He always reads for a purpose. 

B. He varies his speed. 

( The next sentence illustrates this 
point, and is not needed in the 
outline. ) 

C. With quick eye movements, he C. Grasps phrases with 
grasps phrases. quick eye movements 
(The next sentence is unnecessary 
in the outline.) 

D. He understands the relationships D. Understands relation- 

of the ideas. ship of ideas 

He makes notes. E. Makes notes 

He knows how and when to skim. F. Skims 

He concentrates and retains what G. Concentrates and re- 
he reads. members 


Om mt 


If you compare the sentences of the original paragraph (page 
see at once the reduction 


292) with those in the outline, you will 

that was made. The thoughts are still there, but the sentences are 
shorter and details are omitted. Unimportant words have been left 
out, and there is a slight change in language as well. In the short 
outline form you reword the topics to suit your own style of ex- 
pression. Then you can understand better what the outline says 
when you look at it again, even days or weeks later. 
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Rearranging Topics Within the Paragraph 


day the 
It may sometimes be advisable to change the order bs 
details to make the outline clearer. Read the following parag 
and notice the order of details in the outline. 


Facrory Conprrions THEN AND Now — 
The factory employee of today works under is pian den 
better than those existing in factories one hundred yA dümo 
In those days, lighting was very poor and ventilation r. n sii 
adequate. Today there is excellent lighting as well as icum 
and proper heating in most factories. In the early achines- 
workers often met with accidents from dangerous En ped 
Now every dangerous machine has safety devices an So dres 
quently checked for repairs that may be needed. In ia six OF 
the work day began at six in the morning and lasted a eight 
seven at night. Present-day workers usually have ony pes 
hours or less of required work, and only for five days à 


. “coffee 
Besides, they get time off not only for lunch but also for € 
breaks." 


en 
The preceding paragraph kept shifting back and forth ob 
factory conditions of a century ago and those of today. Int de into 
line it may be more convenient to place the factory apart h 
two separate groups. Notice also the extremely short form in 
topics may be written. 


I. Difference between factory conditions 100 years ago and now 
A. Factory conditions a century ago 
l. Poor lighting and ventilation 
2. Machinery unsafe 
3. Long hours of work 
B. Factory conditions today 
1l. Excellent lighting, ventilation, and heating 
2. Machinery made safe, kept in repair 
3. Work day reduced, more free time 


Examine again both th 
the following points: 


ice 
: note 
e paragraph and the outline and 


l. The rearrangement 


2. Long sentences chan 


ged to short phrases for the outline 
3. The change in lan 


e 
guage that made it simpler and more 8 
so that some details could be left out 


neral 
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This outline makes the whole paragraph seem very simple. 
You probably could remember the paragraph with little effort. 
Would it be just as easy to remember, if you had seen only the 
paragraph, without an outline? 

Keep in mind, however, that an outline of assigned reading 
material can help you only after you have read the text itself. The 
outline alone does not give you an impression of completeness. 
There are certain details that your mind needs in order to make the 
outline entirely clear. You can recall these details only if you have 
read the text first, then made the outline of it. . 

Another reminder: Your best guarantee for remembering comes 
from making the outline yourself, preferably in your own words. 
“Ready-made” outlines, no matter how good they may be, are not 
So helpful as those you prepare yourself. The topics printed for you 
cannot possibly remind you of related details as readily as the topics 


you compose yourself. 


Omitting the Frills 


There is one last suggestion about keeping outlines brief. Many 
details you meet in your reading are only “frills.” They add to 2. 
interest of a paragraph, but they do not give much support wl e 
main thought. When you make an outline, leave out the 1a ri 
omit anything that does not strengthen the idea in the main thought. 
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EXERCISE 1 


| 'aer: is 
Can you see any useless details in the next paragraph? nad 
: n 
about the spider monkey. Look for another one, and be sure to 0 
it from the outline you are going to complete. 


Nature PROTECTS ANIMALS -— 
Most living creatures are specially equipped by pesi 35 
survive the dangers and difficulties in their daily lives. ep 
can swing their way along the branches of trees and avoid pe 
enemies on the ground. The spider monkey, for instance, n 
scoot through the branches at breakneck speed. The eus 
sticks its foot-long tongue through a hole in an ant hill and il 
it back into its hungry mouth filled with juicy ants. The ves 
cannot fight off a mountain lion, but he can run much et 
The spider cannot fly after butterflies, but he can feed on a a 
when they are entangled in his web. The giraffe, with the ihe 
his long legs and long neck, can reach the tender leaves © ver, 
tree tops. When he wants something on the ground, pagel 
he has trouble, for his neck is not quite long enough to Te 
all the way down. 


Directions: Decide on the parts of the outline that would E 
rectly fill the blanks in the partial outline below. Write these m 
on your paper and number them to match the blanks. Try ue 
to keep the topics short, like those that are printed here. pow 
to omit details that do not really help the main thought. Do 
write in this book. 


I. Animals equipped against dangers and difficulties 
A. Monkeys in trees safe from ground enemies 
. Anteater's long tongue reaches ants for food 


noon 


EXERCISE 2 


Without looking back at any prev 
this point to find out how outlines can help you remember: 
are outlines on earlier pages of this chapter. You were not tot 
you would be tested on them. See what part of them you can jns i5 
from memory. This should prove to you how helpful an outlir 


self at 
The! 


id the 


^ T: 
ious pages, test you 


ect 
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Directions: Copy on your paper the partial outlines you see be- 
low and mark them as they are marked here. Then, see if you 
can remember any of the topics that belong in the blanks. Draw 
lines on your paper to represent the blanks, and fill them in as far as 
you can remember them. Do not write in this book. 


1. I. Characteristics of an efficient reader 


A. 
B. Varies speed 
o —— 
D. Understands relationship of ideas 
E. — 
F. Skims 
G. — 
2. I. Factory conditions 100 years ago and today 
dae 


1. Poor lighting and ventilation 
D acne 


B. 


3. OUTLINING A SELECTION 
It is comforting to know that an entire selection is only a group 
of paragraphs. If you feel sure about outlining a single paragraph, 
you will have no difficulty in outlining a complete selection. 


Links That Join Paragraphs 

You will remember that the sentences within a paragraph are 
all related to one another as well as to the main thought. One 
after another they develop the paragraph idea. They build it up in 
some way. They offer examples; they show the events or stages that 
lead to some condition; they explain something. If the sentences 
were isolated, that is, if each one stood by itself, they would have 
very little meaning. But eve aries on the thought of 


ry sentence C? 
the previous one and, in turn, also serves to introduce the sentence 
that follows it. 


Paragraphs are like that, too. In a selection, i- ne 
is related to the one before it and also to the one : ees e 
always there is some connecting link to prepare you - elf 
paragraph. It may be a word or a phrase. It may be a sent IE uy 
serves as the link. Furthermore, the whole key sentence a fee 
express that link. These links are called transitions. They are 
that carry you across from paragraph to paragraph. ani 

Read the following key sentences, and you will see how EA 
tional sentences or phrases allow your mind to flow on as the se ab 
tion proceeds. Take note that from these key sentences you cic 
tain a general idea about the selection. (The broken lines rep 
other sentences.) 


Tue Canny Tree . r own 
l. There are trees in the Arabian countries and in ou B 
West that grow fruit which tastes like luscious candy.----- 


So Er E i n J] 
5. Instead of these » 


es 8e 
fresh golden dates, many stor 


only dried dates j 


e, 
6. However, with our fast freight deliveries by pan than 
should be able to obtain this fruit when it is not mor ae 
one day old. 


7. Already we hay 
and serving dates 


gui el sin 
e found many delightful ways of u = 


en- 


s 
Could you continue to follow the story from just those key the 


me : in 
tences? Notice the transitions which are italicized for you ! 
list at the top of the following page. 
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1. Trees grow fruit like candy. 

. These date palms (now we know 
(that is, climbing is needed). 

. Although it takes much climbing, results are worth it. 

. The dates are most delicious when fresh. 

. Instead of fresh dates, stores carry dried dates. 

. However, should get one-day-old fruit by plane. 

. Already many ways of using dates. 


what the trees are) are tall 


Lo 


NID SUR OO 


at this list of main topics. See how sentence 2 


ng the idea of “trees” in the phrase, 


Look again 
joins the first topic by repeati 
these date palms,” and so on. 


The Preview 


By this time you must have some understanding of transitions. 
You have seen how each key sentence in the paragraphs about dates 


o the topic of the previous paragraph. It is true, how- 
ever, that many interesting details were omitted. You did not read 
how the men and boys climb the trees. You would have liked to know 
more about the delicious taste of the tempting, golden, ripe dates. 
But when you read along and see how the paragraphs are joined by 
transition, how each one depends on the preceding one, you find 
it easier to obtain a clear picture, a preview, of the selection as a 
whole. Your mind is also prepared for the details you would find 
in the selection, details that add meaning to the key sentences. 
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refers back t 


EXERCISE 3 


With that explanation to guide you, read the ePi pe 
Read it quickly, but make sure you read the key sentence y ci 
paragraph. Let these sentences guide you through the = ea 
selection, even though it is eight paragraphs in length. Reac eel 
through the details in the paragraphs, just to get a quick a peer 
of them. The questions on this selection will be of a general 1 i aL. 
and will not call for many details. The questions and directions 
low the selection, on page 302. 


You Name Ir, He Has Ir . jost 
1. Next to the stage manager, the property man as the iue. 
important man behind the scenes. If an actor forgets his e 
his fellow actors are clever enough to cover up for him in sc S 
way until he remembers. But if the property man La] 
sound the telephone bell, for example, the play might be ed 
If he has forgotten to load the pistol with a blank, or Bar 4 ds 
to leave that important footstool near the window so tha hun- 
burglar will stumble over it in the dark—for any one of a a 
dred possible mistakes on his part—the actors can be plung 
into confusion. 


2. What is a property man? He is the man who must pe 
ply all the “properties” that the actors may have to handle, ithe 
all the furniture and other settings on the stage, ene the 
Scenery. All these are called "props" by stage people, pit 
man himself is the "prop" man. These props may include d 
nary things like a letter, an umbrella, or a cradle. On the pes 
hand, they may be most unusual, such as an old-fashioned ilin£ 
phone, a throne seat, à Roman chariot, a model of an early sai to 
ship, or even a live camel! The ler. 
make rain appear at the 
or to blow the horn of 


prop man must remember 
right cue, or to sound a peal of thu? 
a Model-T Ford off-stage. 

3. Once the play h » 
duced. He no longer has to scurry about, trying to obtain we have 
Properties from a hundred different sources. He does not 


ha 
rw 
to do lengthy research to learn wh x | cer 
A yer 
their names mean. 


re 
: : siderably 
as started, his work is consider dec 


at the props look like, 
Now he settles down to check whet m" 
tain props are correctly set on the stage. Other props nih 
handed to the actors just before they go on the stage. After 

the props are collected and kept ready for distribution. 
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4. Compared with the great responsibilities of the prop 
man at a motion-picture studio, however, the prop man of a 
theater has a rather easy task. Movies require scenes about al- 
most every part of the world, both under the surface and over it, 
and outdoors as well as indoors. Yet, to a great extent, these 
“shot” within the movie studio itself. A little thing 


scenes are 
k, that may be natural enough in an African 


like an aardvar 
jungle, would seem like a miracle in Hollywood. 

5. In the movie called Moby Dick, a giant-sized white 
whale was required for the most important scene in the play. 
The prop man had to procure the whale. It had to be shown 
tossing a longboat out of the water, crashing it into kindling 
wood, flinging all the sailors out into the sea. Then it had to 
dive, come up, and dive again. 
er of obtaining a whale—just any 
e to be one that would act under 
direction. That would be a miracle! Yet the miracle came to pass, 
and the whale was produced in time for shooting the scenes. A 
real whale, of course, was out of the question. But carpenters 
and engineers and builders performed the impossible task by 
creating a kind of submarine that could open its tremendous 
mouth, flip its enormous tail, swim, dive, come up, exactly as 


the director ordered. 


6. It was not just a matt 
whale. This whale would hav 


7. Moreover, thousands of other miracles are accomplished 
daily by the staff of the prop man. He may scour the world, by 
travel or radio or cablegram, to get whatever the studio needs. 
He already has on hand, all labeled and ready to pull out in a 
ast 50.000 separate articles. Many of them are or- 
dinary, but it is important to have them at the very second they 
are needed. Many of them are strange and weird: a Malay dag- 
ger, an Australian boomerang, a bolo from Argentina, an exact 
model of Alexander Graham Bell’s first telephone, an early air- 


plane from World War I. 


moment, at le 


er necessary, he can obtain the most unusual ani- 


8. Whenev 
nted from a zoo, or they may 


mals. They may be borrowed or re 
have to be obtained from some far corner of the world. Taran- 
tulas, bats, scorpions, sharks, seals, kangaroos, a cheetah or an 
anteater—whether obtained with great ease or under great diffi- 
culty, they are all on hand when needed. "Whatever is wanted,” 
the prop man says, “you name it and I'll have it.” 
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Directions: Without looking back at the selection, write the 
answers to the questions below as quickly as you can. Number the 
answers on your paper to match the questions. 


1. Who is meant by “He” in the title, “You Name It, He Has It?" 

2. What two kinds of men are compared in the selection? 

3. Which one has the easier task? 

4. Give two reasons for your answer. 

5. About how many kinds of articles does the second man have 
to store? 

6. What kind of whale was prepared for Moby Dick? 

7. Name two unusual articles that a movie prop man may have 
to procure, 


8. Name two animals that a movie property man may be re- 
quired to obtain. 


Thorough Reading after the Preview 


Rapid reading of the story about the “prop” man gave you only 
a sketchy idea of the selection. Yet rapid reading is an excelle» 
preparation for study, Once you have a knowledge of the m 
points, your second, more careful, reading can pick up all the deta” 
you overlooked before. In addition, you can now read it with c9? A 
dence, because you have an advance understanding of what ! 
coming. 

The first rapid reading gave you a preview of the selectio” 


After the preview, you are ready to read the selection thorough? 
and to make an outline of it. 
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EXERCISE 4 

A partial outline of “You Name It . . ^ has been prepared 
for you. You are to find the parts that can properly fill the blanks. 
Remember to keep the topics extremely short, but to include the 
important transition words or thoughts. Keep the details down to a 
minimum. If a sentence contains five or six examples of animals, for 
instance, two of them will be enough for that topic in the outline. 

Directions: Copy on your paper the printed outline just as it 


w, including the blank spaces. The parts already done 
parts. Reread the 


the topics that fit 


appears belo 
for you will guide you in constructing the other 
selection, one paragraph at a time, as you compose 
the blanks. Write the topics in pencil, so that you can make changes 


or corrections if necessary. 
While you are learning this outline method, it will be helpful 


for you to compare your finished outline with those of your class- 
mates. Decide which parts fit the blanks best. Do not write in this 
book. 
OUTLINE 
I. Prop man important behind stage 
A. Mistake by actor can be covered up 
B. But 


IL Prop ma 
A. Include ordinary things like 


n supplies articles for actors, and .———————— 


Bi ———— 


C. 
III. Prop man's 


work is reduced when ————— —— —— 


—— 


HOOD > 


IV. The movie prop man — — — — — 
A. 

B. 

V. Moby Dick required —— ————— — 


A. 
B. 


(Complete the outline for VI, VI 
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I, and VIII.) 


i is chapter nain 
As you will recall from an earlier part of this chapter, T E 
i j z t oed > of a selection. 
purpose of an outline is to assist you in your study of a se e a 
ining “Y ame > Has It^ has help 
Let us see whether outlining “You Name It, He Has It h : is 
you to remember any of the important ideas in it. If it 2 a i 
F 3 Scr arms dts Ines ccn zen ake outlines. 
expect great improvement in your studies as you ma 


EXERCISE 5 


g : , > out- 
This exercise must be done without even glancing at the hs 

; "inte ine o 
line. Turn your own outline face down on the printed outline " i 
" »stions. 

book. Number your paper 1-9 and answer the following ques 


l. How many of the main topics of the whole selection can you 
remember? List as many as you can. 

2. Why is the prop man's work important? 

3. What are the two purposes of the props he handles in a thea- 
ter? Give some examples. . 

4. What are the two kinds of work he must do in obtaining 
props? ; 

5. What makes the task of a movie prop man so much hardet 
than that of a theater prop man? 5 

6. How is he able to provide many unusual articles very quickly: 

7. Where does he obtain them? 

8. What was required of the whale in Moby Dick that made 
the problem so difficult for the prop man? 

9. Write a summary of the whole selection, using not more than 
two sentences. Use only your memory of the main topics a5 
your basis. Be ready to read your summary aloud, if called 
upon. After you listen to some of the other summaries, decide 
whether vou should change 


your own, 

Discuss with the class the be 
class would like to he 
as many det 
remembe 


Your 


nefits of making an sii, red 
pe 


ar your opinion. Would you have remem it 
ails if you had not made the outline? Would you ba 
red quite as much about the sele 

If you have observed any gain, you can be sure there i 
advantage in practicing outlining. The advantage is furthe! 
creased if you follow these steps: 


ction as a whole? — . m 
is al 


in- 


First, preview the selection. Concentrate on the main 
thoughts and transitions, but skim through details. 
Second, read the selection thoroughly. 


Third, make an outline of the entire selection. 
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4. REDUCING THE OUTLINE 


Some paragraphs are long. If you were to include every detail 
in your outline, it would be too long to remember easily. The value 
of an outline, as you have seen, is its brevity, its short appearance 
That is why you should keep the individual topics short and emit 


any details that are not really helpful. 
Here are two good ways—though rather daring—to shorten an 


outline of a long selection: 


1, Omit any whole paragraph that is not really important to the 
thought of the selection. A paragraph is of little value, though it 


g, if it does not help the logical flow of thought. 


may be interesting 
2. Combine two paragraphs in the outline, if they are sufficiently 


alike or sufficiently related. 

After “The History of Your Name—Part One,” which follows, 
you will find an outline (page 307). This outline will be explained 
to show you how a paragraph may be omitted and how two para- 
graphs may be combined. As you give the selection its first quick 
reading, center your attention on the main thoughts and read more 


rapidly through the details. 
Remember these precautions as you read: 
ight in every first sentence. 


1. Do not expect to find the main thou 
as you proceed through 


2. Do expect a continuous flow of thought 


the main thoughts. 
3. Try to follow the connections from each main thought to the next. 


Tur Hisrory or YOUR NaME—Panr ONE 
1. Frankly, this selection will not dig down into the history 
ame. As a matter of fact, it is going to 
earch to you. It will, however, 
ames. It is very likely that, 
how your surname, that 


of your own particular n 
leave that interesting bit of res 
al history of many n 


reveal an unusu 
induced to see 


as a result, you will be 
is, your family name, got its start. 
as primitive times. 
anguage began, man found some way 
and to others. He used some term 
ne else. These early 
For the 


9. First names were used as far back 


Almost as soon as spoken l 
to call attention to himself 
in speaking to someone else or about someo 
names must have had some actual meanings originally. 


most part, those meanings have been lost. 
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3. But a single name was enough, at that time, to designate 
anyone. Everyone in a tribe or in his small community knew ev- 
eryone else. One name for each person was all that was needed. 
There was no possible confusion. It never occurred to anyone to 
think of a second name to be added to the first. For many thou- 
sands of years, the human race managed to survive with no more 
than one name for a person. In fact, this condition lasted well 
into a recent period of recorded history. 


4, There came a time, however, when certain areas of the 
world became somewhat crowded. Then folks began to realize 
that, among their neighbors, there might be two Roberts, or two 
Erics, or two Simons. Single names still continue to be used, but 
occasionally an additional word was added to help point out 
some one of a pair with the same name. We know now, even 
from early Biblical times, about Simon the son of Jonas and 
Paul of Tarsus. Among the ancient Scandinavians there were 
such names as Hogar the Stern, Eric the Red, and Leif the Lucky, 
the one who was the first white man, it is believed, to reach 
America. 


5. The widespread use of second names began gradually 
to be adopted about eight or nine hundred years ago. By then 
people were living in cities and villages. There were always $° 
many Jameses or Karls or Ivans living near each other that there 
had to be some way of telling them apart. Slowly, but persist- 
ently, each one began to acquire another description to add to 
his name. Sometimes he gave this other name to himself. More 
often his neighbors gave it to him. A man might say, “You T€" 
member my father William, don't you? Well, I'm James. wil- 
liam’s son.” In this way he soon became James Williamson. 
some one might mention Henry and add, “I mean Henry 
little one, not Henry the smith." Very soon one became know” 
as Henry Little, the other as Henry Smith. This is also how g 
mans occupation began to be reflected in his second name. 


the 


, 6. These second names were usually derived from five © 
six sources. The most usual basis for surnames was the name 
one’s father. Therefore, Thomas’ son Peter came to be © : 
Peter Thomason, or Thomson. Then, very naturally, he bega” 
accept the name as a family name. When he in turn had a : . 
Michael, the boy kept the same family name, and he called d 
self Michael Thomson rather than Michael Peterson. 
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7. In countries where the language was not English, the 
word for son of was different. In Scotland, the word was Mao. 
In Ireland it appeared as O’. Among the Normans in early Eng- 
land it was Fitz. In Norway the word was sen. In Russia they 
added ovitch to the father’s name. The names that resulted all 
looked quite different from one another. Yet M acDonald, O'Neill, 
Fitzpatrick, Svensen, and Ivanovitch all represent the same kind 


of origin, the name of the father. 


Outline of Main Thoughts 


(omit) 1. This selection may give a hint about the origin of 


your name 
mitive times 


(Combine | 2. First names used in pri 
thousands of years 


to make 1) | 3. Single name enough for many 
(II) 4. Eventually, where two with same firs 
second names added occasionally 
(II) 5. Finally, about 900 years ago, too many of same 
name, and second names added by most people 
__ { 6, These surnames came from many sources but fre- 
(Combine | i s 
to make: IV) quently meant son of 
ln That explains name endings such as son and be- 
gs such as Mac and Fitz. 
see more clearly how an outline 
h was intended only to arouse 
hing to explain the history of 


t name, some 


ginnin 


The outline above allows you to 


can be reduced. The first paragrap 


your personal interest. It does notl 


names. It can be omitted. 
The second and third paragraphs were practically alike in 


meaning. They can easily be combined. 
The seventh paragraph merely gives € 
is the topic of the sixth paragraph. Therefore, tho 
may also be combined. 
As a result, the fo 
be sufficient for Part One of th 


xamples of “son of,” which 
se two paragraphs 


with the details added, will 
e story. Note also that the title of the 
article has been changed to make it more accurate. The paragraph 
thoughts have already shown you that the complete topic is not 
about the history of your name, but rather about the history of 


names in general. 


Jlowing outline, 
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THE HISTORY OF NAMES—PART ONE 
I. Single names, first used in primitive times, enough for thousands 
of years 
A. Began as early as spoken language 
B. Original meaning of names now generally lost 
C. One name enough while groups were small 
D. Practice lasted into recent times 
II. Where several people with same name, second name was added 
occasionally 
A. Early Biblical times, father’s name or home town added 
B. Ancient Scandinavians added personal quality 
III. Widespread use of second name began about 900 years ago 
A. Crowded places brought together people with same name 
- B. Second name to describe people 
IV. Second names came from five or six sources 
A. Usually basis for second name was name of father 
B. After being used for one person, began to be handed down 
as family name 
C. Endings like son and beginnings like Mac 


It has already been explained why paragraph 1 of the selection 
was left out of the outline, and why paragraphs 2 and 3, and para- 
graphs 6 and 7 were combined. This reduced the outline from seven 
paragraphs to four main thoughts, 

There were other reductions, too. Examine again paragraph 7 
and compare it with topic 4 in the final outline. You can see that 
the entire original paragraph of eight sentences appears in the out- 
line as a single topic in the detail marked IV-C. All seven of those 


sentences were, after all. only examples of names with “son of.” 


EXERCISE 6 


Part Two of the story follows. Read it with the purpose a 
preparing an outline for it. Begin by jotting down the main thoughts 


Tue History or Namrs—Part Two , 

l. In England it became popular to use the name of a uU 
occupation as his surname, This explains why today there E 
so many people with the name of Taylor (from the old spelling 


of tailor), Cook, Gardiner (from eardenc> iller, Baker. 2" 
Clarke ( from clerk). item ael), Millen 
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air ee Smith deserves special mention, because there 
o be more Smiths in the telephone directory than any 
other name. Metal workers were very numerous in England 
during the Middle Ages. They all worked with hammers, no mat- 
ter what metal they used in their trade. A man who hammers, or 


smites, is a smiter. The word gradually changed to smith. Since 
tal workers, it is easy to understand why 


day with the name of Smith. 


2. The name 


there were so many me 
there are many people to 
d of naming people was to use 
the name of the place from which they had come. The place 
might be a country, and the names became England, Wells 
(from Wales), Scott (from Scotland), or French. It might be a 
city, and the names became Manchester, London, or Lester (from 
Leicester). Those from cities in other countries had their original 
attached to their names. Thus we have Hamburger. | 


3. Another favorite metho 


cities 
4. Some people were named after spots in the country, such 


as Hill, Lake, River, Field; or places in town, such as Temple, 
Hall, Church. It was not unusual to find names that indicated 
the appearance of people: Long, Short, Little, Stout. The official 
positions held by some of your early ancestors were natural rea- 
sons for the names that resulted. Such names include Mayor, 
Bishop, Chaplin (for chaplain), Sumner (for summoner), and 
Parker (keeper of the park). 
derived from signs advertising an inn 
among the inns and taverns in 
howing various animals outside the en- 


he names of Lyons (from lion), Fox, 
en given nicknames, and 


5. Some names were 


or a shop. It had been the custom 


England to hang signs s 
trance. Thus, we have t 


Stagg, and Lamb. Some people were ev 
these names remain to this day: names like Drinkwater, Doo- 


little, and Shakespeare ( perhaps from the actor with a small part 
e a spear on the stage). Many people who came 


ad taken picturesque names, such as Blumenfeld 
), Pfeiffer (piper). and Rubinstein (ruby). 


who would shak 
from Germany h 
(field of flowers 


s become difficult to 
d by wrong spelling 


trace names, because they have 


and wrong pronuncia- 
have been translated. Muhlenthaler was à 
“from the mill in the valley.” In England 
and the spelling followed 
name Endicott originally 


6. It ha 
been greatly change! 
tion. A few, however, 

meaning 


German name 
inded more simply 


the name was sou 
the sound. It became Milldollar. The 


meant “an end cottage. 
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7. Even as late as the fifteenth century, there were m 
people who had not acquired a surname. They had continuec 
to be called by one name only, or by a first name. At that ki 
England passed a law compelling everyone to have a surnam A 
Those who had none were informed by this law that “they sha 
take unto them a Surname, either of some Town, or some Colour, 
as Blacke or Brown, or some Art or Science, as Smythe or Car- 
penter; or some Office, as Cooke or Butler.” 


8. From this strange and interesting history of the orig!” 
of names, there should be some clue to the origin of your name. 
If your name was mentioned somewhere in this selection, yo" 
have no problem. If your name suggests one of the origins, Suc 
as some location, occupation, appearance, or the first name © 
some ancestor, you can probably understand its source. Perhaps 
the sound of your name may offer some clue, even if the spelling 
does not. In any event, this selection should stimulate you to 
begin a historical hunt regarding your name. 


EXERCISE 6 (Continued from page 308) 


ial 
You will make the outline for this selection without any parti 
outline to guide you. 


Directions: 


l. 


2. 


Begin with a list of the main thoughts of the selection you 
have just read. 


Go over them again for the purpose of deciding which, if 
any, may be omitted or combined. 


. Rewrite the shorter list: it should be reduced to six topics, 


with rewording where you may have combined paragraphs. 


- Change all the main thoughts and details of your outline into 


short topics. Glance over the selection again, if you need to. 
Wherever you find a number of examples, select only two OF 


three for your outline. Combine two details into one if they 
seem to be similar. 


Copy your completed short outline. 

Have the outline ready for class use. You may be called on 
to read it, or several students may be asked to write their 
outlines on the chalkboard, or your teacher may wish to have 
papers exchanged for reading and discussion. 


: ] e 
As you listen to your classmates, you may wish to chang 
some items in your outline. 
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EXERCISE 7 
en cob have your outline for Part Two as well as the 
weis ne, s them at home to study the selection about 
bie cur i = ee how many reminders of the details in the 
mince te Apes ge ge However, do not read the selection 
«dido ceci iem ndn how the outline can help 
The next morning, just before you start for school, give yourself 
a quick review of the outlines. Try to recall them to mind, though 
you may look at the written outlines if you need to. After that you 
should be ready for almost any question the teacher may ask about 


“The History of Names.” 


EXERCISE 8 

The selection you are now 
to you. After your recent practice 
will find that you are better prepared to grasp 
story. This selection is a bit longer than the one i 
cise, It contains more paragraphs. After previewing and making 


your first practice outline o. hts, consider how you can 


/ f main thoug 
reduce them. Directions for outlining will appear at the end of the 
selection (page 314). 


about to read should be interesting 
and in outlining, you 

the thought of this 
n your last exer- 


in previewing 


A Lucky ACCIDENT 

1. In the fall of 1928, Dr. Alexander F 
some germs in shallow dishes of clear jelly 
on this food and multiply rapidly. That is, 


two if it is well fed. Then each of these splits i 
process continues. Within a few days, a small group of 1000 


germs may grow into a billion. By this time the entire dish of 
clear jelly becomes thickly clouded with the living germs. 
irc. Dr. Fleming 
rimental purposes. The germ cul- 


but scientists know how to guard 
d that the culture 


leming was growing 
broth. Germs thrive 
each one splits into 
nto two, and this 


2. This mass of jelly and germs is à culti 


culture for expe 
s, of course, 
ly. The experiment require: 
s, that it contain only one kind of germ. 
me to examine the cultures he found 
Jed. Different strains of germs had en- 


sed some differences in the jelly. 


was growing à 


But when Dr. 
that some had be 
tered the cultures and cau 
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3. Fleming was disgusted with this failure in his sad 
and he began to put the dishes aside to dispose of ex c macht 
He was about to get rid of the last one when somet p v 
his eye. He hesitated, and put the dish down em. priced 
tation and the saving of that specimen was one ol ins do 
most fortunate accidents. The sudden change of weh ida 
humble beginning of numerous experiments that A ipa did 
out many of the world's most dreaded diseases. But Fleming 
not even suspect its importance then. 


4. Fortunately, he did notice something peculiar sine 
spoiled specimen. It was spoiled by a patch of pipi ena iir 
like the green mold that grows on old bread. There w as : i 
unusual about finding mold in a spoiled culture. It a € 
developed from a speck of fungus that drifted in from sod 
dow. What caught Fleming's attention, however, was an A OE 
band of clear jelly all around the mold. The jelly should hà 


i - the mold was 
remained cloudy with germs. Yet this area near the mo 
clear. 


o" 
5. People who are not scientists would have said, “So ail 
or "Isn't that funny?" and would have thrown out the cu € 
But when a scientist notices something unusual, he lan 
very curious. He wants to know why. The clear band meant ned 
the germs had not been able to thrive there. What had happe 


f sarby 
to them? Was it, perhaps, the mold that had killed off the nc 
germs? 


" 
6. This was just a guess. It remained for Dr. Fleming i T 
it out and prove it right or wrong. He analyzed the me ‘ain 
was of the type called penicillium. He tried it again and a£ 
on other cultures of that germ. He always got the same Pont? 
He experimented further, He found that there was a subst nen 
given off by the mold which w. 
he wrote a report about the e 
substance, which he calle 
the germ c 


result. 


as poisonous to the germs! Th 
xperiment. It explained um Ne 
d penicillin, had a destructive effec 

alled staphylococcus (staf'i-lo-kok'os ) 


clud- 
alize 


7. This report was printed in 1929, Then everybody, in 


ing Fleming, promptly forgot all about it. They failed to d er 
the tremendous importance of penicillin, Dr. Fleming sich 
dreamed that it would one day become the miracle drug = 
would revolutionize the method of curing diseases. In = i 
did not even hear about penicillin again for fourteen years 


a 
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8. It was just another accident that brought penicillin to the 
attention of another scientist. Howard Florey was a biochemist. 
He had been investigating the effects of drugs and chemical 
changes on living matter. In 1939, he was especially interested in 
human tears. There was a substance in tears that had an effect 
on germs. Eleven years before that, Dr. Fleming had also been 
experimenting with that same substance found in tears. It was 
natural, therefore, for Florey to turn to the old reports written 
by Fleming. Among those reports was the one about penicillin. 


9. Florey’s interest was aroused. If penicillin was such a 
powerful germ killer, could it be used safely inside a living per- 
son? But Florey had never heard of penicillin before. Where 
could he obtain some of it? Here again we note the importance 
of an accident, a lucky accident indeed. The laboratory where 
Florey was working had actually preserved a mold of the peni- 
cillin which had come from Fleming's original culture. 


10. You can imagine the joy and intense enthusiasm with 
which Florey got to work. He refined the mold. He extracted 
the substance from it. Again and again he made further refine- 
ments, until he obtained a drop, just a drop, of the most effective 
penicillin. When a larger amount was obtained, it was tried on 
animals. It was harmless to animals but poisonous to bacteria. 
The results were remarkable. It was then tried on a dying child. 
Her rapid recovery was amazing! Penicillin was now on its way 
to becoming the foremost drug in the world, and Dr. Fleming 
realized what he had failed to see in 1928. Several dreaded dis- 
eases, some of them frequently fatal, could now be cleared up 


quickly and painlessly! 

a start in the development of the miracle 
drugs. The medical profession had discovered a new principle. 
They learned that they could use some kind of safe germs or 
bacteria to destroy other kinds that produced diseases. The in- 
vestigators now labored day and night to find and develop these 
killers. They called them antibiotics. Almost every 
1 improved variety is being discovered. Strep- 
aureomycin, achromycin, declomycin, and 
and used daily by a grateful public. 
s of lives. Fleming's accidental dis- 
al finding of Fleming's report, and 
e for eleven years— 
h to be thankful for! 


11. This was only 


new germ 
year some new anc 
tomycin, terramycin, 
others are now produced 
Penicillin has saved thousand 
covery, and Florey's accident 
the fortunate saving of Flemings cultur 
these happy accidents gave the world muc 
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Directions: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


First, make a temporary outline of main thoughts, as you did 
before. See if you can reduce it to seven. 
Then read the selection again and make a complete outline 
based on that reduction. Keep topics as short as possible. 
When the outlines are discussed in class, you may find that 
some changes should be made. 


. Finally, use your revised outline as your study guide. 
. If the paragraph topics follow a sensible order, you may be 


able to remember them all in that order, without too much 
effort. Then you will be able to answer any questions. 


EXERCISE 9 


How much can you remember from your outline of “The His- 


tory of Names” (Exercise 7, page 311)? Without looking back, 
answer the following questions: 


1. 


NUD GR & pO 


17. 


18. 


. What h 


There was a time when everyone had only one name. When 
was that period? 


. Why were second names unnecessary then? 
. About how long did that period last? 


What conditions made second names necessary? Explain. 


. Describe four or five sources of appropriate second names. 
. About how long ago did second names become widely used? 
- What, in your opinion, was the most popular basis for second 


names? 


- What are some name endings that mean “son of"? 

. What are some name beginnings that mean “son of"? 

. Give examples of names derived from occupations. 

- Give examples of names derived from nations or cities. 

- Give examples of names derived from other kinds of places. 
- Give examples of names derived from the 


appearance of 
people. 


as happened to some names that makes it difficult 
to trace their origin? 


. Can you give an example? 
. Can you give any exam 


ples of names from other languages 
and their meanings? 


What was done about some 
selves any second name? 
What is the word that means second name? 


people who had not given them- 
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5. GROUP TOPICS IN THE OUTLINE 


By this time, outlining reading matter is a rather simple task for 
you. Study the outline plans below, but do not write in this book. 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF A PARAGRAPH 

I. Main Thought of the Paragraph 
A. Detail 
B. Detail 
C. Detail 


he 


PLAN OF A SELECTION 
Title or General Topic 
I. Main Thought 


A. Detail ————————— 


B. Detail - 
1. Sub-detail ——— —— —— 


2, Sub-detail —————— —— 
II. Main Thought —— — —— 
A. Detail s 
1. Sub-detail ————— —— 
9. Sub-detail ————— — — 
B. Detail 
III. Main Thought 
A. Detail 
B. Detail 
1. Sub-detail ———— — — 
9. Sub-detail ———— — —— 
Normally you would expect to repeat the title of the selection 
as your title for the outline. On the other hand, you may find it 
advisable to change the wording of the author's title. Read the fol- 
lowing outline of topics to see why this may be necessary. 


May a By 


Title: ADVENTURES INTO THE UNKNOWN 


I. Rockets travel 500 miles 
II. Rockets travel 9000 miles 
III. Rocket reaches outer space 
IV. Rocket makes orbit around earth 
V. Rocket flies past moon 
VI. Rocket begins journey 
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around moon 


Accuracy of Title 


The title of an outline must be accurate rather than merely 
teresting. “Adventures into the Unknown” sounds exciting 
arouses your curiosity. Still, it does not give you the slightest idea 
of what kind of adventures or of the nature of the unknown. It might 
as well introduce the adventures of an explorer in the jungles of 
the Amazon, or the story of a detective trying to uncover a myster- 
ious dope-smuggling gang. 

What you should use instead is a title that includes all the 
thoughts in the main topics of the outline. In this case it might be 
“Improvements in Rocket Travel,” or “Gradual Development of 
Space Rockets,” or anything that includes the same idea. 


EXERCISE 10 


l. Select the general to 


pic for this outline of main topics from 
the choices below. 


I. Smoke signals by Indians 
IL. Drum beats in the jungle 
III. Sign language 
IV. Bead writing 
CHOICES: a. How people communicate; b. E 
munication; c. Sending messages 


2. Compose general topics for the 
topics. Be ready to offer re 


Ge l 


arly means of com- 


following outlines of main 
asons for your general topic. 
French explorers in North 
II. French fur trade 
III. French missionaries in the Colonies 
IV. French settlements along the St. Lawrence River 
b. L In some cities the air is spoiled by 
II. The exhaust gas from nume 
impurities, 
III. Fog may, 
ing level. 
IV. Burning rubbish in dumps adds to the impurity of the 
3. Compose a gener 
lows. The details will giv 
paragraph topics alone. 


America 


the smoke from soft coal. 
rous automobiles fills the air with 


by its moisture, keep impure air close to the breath- 


air. 


al topic for the complete outline which fol- 
€ you more hints than you can get from the 
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I. By hot air 

A. Cold air heated by furnace 

B. Warm air then rises through grating in floors or walls 
II. By steam 

A. Water heated to become steam 


B. Steam forced by pressure into radiators in rooms 
III. By hot water 


A. Water in boiler heated to about 125° 
B. This heated water sent through radiators in rooms 
IV. By electricity 
A. Wire in electric heater made white-hot by electric current 
B. Heat directed into room by reflector 


Grouping Paragraphs Within an Outline 


The preceding exercises in finding general topics were intended 
to prepare you for the final step in outlining. The selections you 
outlined earlier in the chapter were not particularly long. The 
longest was only about three pages. When, however, the selection, 
or chapter, or section of a chapter is six or more pages in length, the 
outline may begin to look too long. There will be so many paragraphs 
that the effect may be bewildering. As many as eight to ten para- 
graphs can be memorized through their headings. But what can you 
do with twenty? or thirty? 

There is a way to simplify even such an outline, Note the list 
of main topics about Abraham Lincoln’s life. None of the details are 
needed for the purpose of this explanation. 


Title: Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
I. Born in log cabin 
IL. Hard life even when young 
UI. As young man, worked at splitting rails 
IV. Found job as clerk in store 
V. Studied law during spare time 
VI. Later elected to Congress 
VII. Engaged in political debates with Douglas 
VIII. Elected President on Republican ticket 
IX. Labored to save the Union until his assassination 


Look carefully for any two or more topics that seem to have 
something in common. If there are any, those topics can be grouped 
together and given the title of group topic. 
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Were you able to see that I and II are about Lincoln’s very 
early life as a boy? They could certainly be grouped together, under 
the group topic Lincoln as a boy, or Early life of Lincoln. Then III, 
IV, and V, although they mention different activities, are all about 

his experiences while he was a young man. That idea can be an- 
other group topic. How about VI and VII? What is similar about 
those two? They are both concerned with his politics or his political 
efforts. Number VIII might possibly be included with VI and VII, 
but doesn't it belong with IX, to describe his life as President? 

Here is the rearranged outline, except for details. 


General Topic —^ LIFE or ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Group .Topic—> I. Early life of Lincoln 
A. Born in log cabin 
B. Hard life even when young 
Group Topic —9 II. His work and study as a young man 
A. Worked at splitting rails 
B. Found job as clerk in store 
C. Studied law in spare time 
Group Topic—= III. Lincoln in politics 
, A. Elected to Congress 
B. Political debates with Douglas 
Group Topic —> IV. Lincoln as President 
A. Elected President on Republican ticket 
B. Labored to save Union until his assassination 


_ You must also remember the slight change needed in enumera- 
tion. The Roman numerals now stand for group topics, not para- 
graph topics. The capital letters, therefore, now introduce paragraph 
topics, not details. As a result, the details will have to be indicated 
by Arabic numerals, 1, 2, etc. 

Although the selection has nine paragraphs, they are easier to 
remember when you think about them in the groups shown above. 
Each group topic reminds you of the paragraphs within the group- 
For example, "Lincoln in politics" helps you to recall “Elected to 
Congress and “Political debates with Douglas." The group topic 
His work and study as a young man" brings to mind his work as 
rail splitter, his job as clerk, and his study of law. 


Similarly, each main topi 
aes opic, or paragraph topic, helps you tO 
remember the details associated with ^ R Ee dii 
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EXERCISE 11 


See if you can combine this list of main topics into three groups. 
Compose a group topic for each group. Write the outline on your 
paper in the new form. Be ready to explain your reasons for the 
grouping. ( The first three topics form the first group.) 


Tue Story OF THE Pony EXPRESS 


1. Mail delivery by stagecoach and wagon took about forty days 
2. Boat around Cape Horn took several months 

3. No railroad beyond Missouri River 

4. Pony Express, from St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California 
5. Many relays of men and horses used 

6. Trip of 2000 miles reduced to ten days 

7. Each man usually rode 75 miles before resting 

8. Carried only mail, in leather pouches 

9. Braved weather and danger of Indian attacks 

0. 


. "Buffalo Bill" Cody was one of the early pony-express riders 


m 


EXERCISE 12 


Below is another list of main topics. Decide how they should be - 
grouped, and compose group topics. Then write the outline in this 
new form. There should be three groups, though not all with the 
same number of topics. 

Directions: Write a first draft of group topics and revise them 
until you are satisfied with their wording. Then rewrite them neatly. 
Finally, look them over again and see how long it takes you to re- 
member them. J 


Your teacher may call upon you to test your memory and to ask 
you to explain your group topics. 


à PETROLEUM 
The oil geologist The drilling crew 
Types of drilling 


Pipe lines 


Instruments and methods 
used by geologists 

The geophysicist and 
the magnetometer 

The derrick 


Railroad tank cars 
Tank trucks 
Oil tankers 
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6. CAN YOU MAKE A MENTAL OUTLINE? 


Outlining a selection in your mind is not very different from 


writing an outline on paper. It employs the same method, except 
that you keep each topic in your memory while you go on to 
the next. Of course, it would be hard to make a mental outline for a 
long selection. But with practice and a little help from this chapter 
you will acquire this skill for short selections. 


There are several steps to bear in mind for making a mental 


outline. They are similar to the steps for written outlines. 


m 


HOW TO MAKE A MENTAL OUTLINE 


. Read the selection quickly the first time, but concentrate on the 


- As you finish, pause a moment to s 


. At the end of each par 


- When you have completed the paragrap 


main thought. 
The details will be read somew 


hat faster, but the main thoughts 
will prepare you for them. 


ee if you can recall just the 
y sound sensible in that order. 

à second time, somewhat more slowly. 
agraph, close your eyes or look away, and 
visualize an outline of that paragraph. If possible, think of it in 
the form of topics. Include only those items that you consider 
necessary. Combine items, whenever you can. 


hs, try to see a mental 
he column of the outline 
one paragraph at a time. 


and then, if you need to. Finally, try 
mory. 


main thoughts, and to see if the 
Now read the selection 


outline of the whole selection, Think of t 
as though it were moving up on a screen, 
Glance at the selection now 
to recall the outline from me 
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EXERCISE 13 


Read this paragraph twice in the way just described. Then try 
mentally to fill in the outline form below. Cover the paragraph after 
the time allowed for planning the outline. 


Nature provided the bird with wings, like an airplane, but 
without a propeller. The wings of a plane keep it up in the air, 
but the propeller keeps it going forward. The wings of a bird 
must therefore perform a double duty. The downward push 
keeps the bird aloft. The backward push gives it the forward 
flight. In order to achieve that combination of wing movement, 
the bird must twist its wings with every flap. They go down and 
backwards at the same time while pushing against the air. Then 
they twist to go up and forward. 


OUTLINE 
I. Nature gave bird ——— but no 
A. Plane’s wings a) --—— 
B. Bird's wings —-—— — 
C. _ aloft 
D. ... —. forward flight 
|: c - 
1. 
D sais 


EXERCISE 14 


Read this selection of two paragraphs, and prepare a mental 
outline as you did before. Some hints will appear in the outline 
that follows, after the directions. 


Tur AQUARIUM IN A SINGLE Drop 

A drop of water from a river or pond may look too clear 
and too small to contain anything but water. Yet, if you could 
magnify it 100,000 times, the view might resemble a fantastic 
scene from science fiction. A microscope can magnify that drop 
about 5000 times. When it is attached to a projector, a five-foot 
picture of that drop can be thrown on a screen. Now whatever 
is in that water will appear magnified more than 100,000 times. 
You may be certain that the view on the screen will always 
reveal some unusual and surprising sights. ! 
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The picture will be filled with a whole zoo, a watery zoo of 
strange creatures. They are invisible to the naked eye. In this 
scene, however, some of them will appear as large as kittens. 
But they will have weird shapes, beyond your wildest imagina- 
tion. There will be living pincushions, wriggling slippers, an 
octopus with waving tentacles, creatures with built-in electric 
lights, and some that are constantly changing their form. What 
is more astonishing is that they are at continuous war among 
themselves. They eat others and they are eaten in turn. They 
create an unbelievably strange world of life whose existence 
you could never realize except through a microscope. Yet they 
can go through a lifetime of their own within a drop of water. 


Directions: After the time allowed for planning the mental out- 
line, copy on your paper the outline form below. Then, at the signal 
from your teacher, complete the outline in writing. d 


k 


II. 


THE AQUARIUM IN A SINGLE DROP 

Drop of fresh water, if magnified 100,000 times, 
reveals a fantastic scene 

A. Microscope 

B. By aid of projector 

[o — 

D. 


A. Invisible. but 


C. For example, 


D. More astonishing __ 
E. 


Use every opportunity to make outlines. This skill is one of the 


most important of all stud 
your study assignments, 


y aids. Whenever you can, use it with 
and your ability will improve with practice. 
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Drawing conclusions, 247, 250-251, 255-256, 259-260, 262, 264, 266, 267— 
268 > 

Finding the main thought, 2, 5-7, 9-22, 24, 26-30, 31-34, 212-213, 215- 
217, 228, 237-241, 308-314 

Key words, 191-195 e 

Making inferences, 145-147, 149-152, 155, 156, 159, 160 

Negatives, 49 

Outlining, 223-226, 296, 297, 303, 310, 311, 316—317, 319, 321, 322 

Paragraph designs, 237-241 

Prefixes, 104-115 

Reading for details, 12—16, 22, 127—142, 228, 302 

Recognizing irrelevant details, 228 

Roots, 117-119, 121 

Sentences having compound parts, 50, 51 

Skimming: lists, 162-163; text, 164—174, 176-184 

Suffixes, 89-102 

Summarizing, 244 

Topic sentences, 31-34, 219 

Using the index, 190—200, 202, 204—208, 258 

Using the table of contents, 186-188, 190 

Word parts, 88, 121, 122-124 
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INDEX 


Accent, 64-65, 81 
Action 
character revealed in, 155; discovering 
feelings and intentions from, 154 
Action clues, 70, 82, 154, 155 
Action verbs, 37 
Adjective suffixes, 97-98 
Advertisements, 140, 266 
Against, prefixes meaning, 111 
Appearance, character clues from, 155 
Arabic numerals in outlines, 318 
Authoritative opinion, 259 


Base words, 88, 89, 93, 94, 115 


Capital letters in outlines, 318 

Chapter headings, 171 

Character clues, 155 

Clue words 
in comparison, 146-147; to opinion, 
262; to paragraph design, 

Clues 

action, 70, 82, 154, 155; to character, 

R context, 55-56, 57, 61, 63, 65, 
66-72, 74, 81-82, 122; to mood of a 
story, 156-159; to paragraph design, 
233-237; in repetition, 5; to something 
omitted, 158-159; to understanding a 
story, 278, 288. See also Inferences 

Comparison 
mental image and, 146-147; of stories, 
288; without signal words, 148 

Comparison design of paragraph, 232- 
233, 236, 237, 239 

Complement, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47 
compound, 50 

Complex paragraph, 221-222 

Compound sentenee parts, 50-51 

Compound sentences, 52 

Compound words, 61, 81 

Conclusion, indicated by 
134 


y 


signal words, 


Conclusions 
based on emotional words, 264-267; 
drawn from reading, 246-250, 269; and 
guesses, 252-253. 


; and opinions, 
3; revision of, 253- 
7-2 


254; your own, 24 
Connectives 
between paragraphs, 298-299; in sen- 
tences, 52-54 
Contents page. See Table of contents 
Context 
determining accent and pronunciation 
through, 64-65; getting meaning 
through, 55-56, 57, 61, 63, 66-72, 
122; prefix meaning revealed by, 105— 
106; review of clues, 81-82; use of 
clues in reading, 82-86, 122-124 
Contrast 
getting meaning through, 67-68, 69, 
82; in sentences, 52 
Contrast design of paragraph, 232-233, 
236, 237 
Conversation, paragraphs in, 217-218 
Core of a sentence, 36-39 
kinds of, 40-41; location of, 41-46, 50 
Core words, 41-46 
in reverse order, 43-44; separated, 42. 
See also Complement; Subject of a 
sentence; Verbs 
Cross reference, 200-201 


Definition, 66, 74, 82 
common-sense, 122; of prefixes, 109, 
111 
Design of a paragraph, 229-241 
clues to, 233-2 
233, 236, 237, 
amples 
231, 2 tatement, 
planation, 232, 235-236, 237 
Details 
to clarify main thought, 126; finding 


7 a 939- 
7; comparison, 25> 
39; opinion, with ex- 
34. 937. sequence, 
234, 237; sequen i 
with €x- 
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Details (Cont.): 
of, 128-129; importance of, 125-126, 
138-139; irrelevant, 227; order of, in 
outlines, 294, 295; in paragraphs, 209, 


218. 221, 2 242, 243; in school 
subjects, 138-139; in sentences, 36, 
37, 51; in shopping, 140-141; and 


signal words, 133-137; and skimming, 
180; in stories, 278, 288; in your own 
writing, 142 

Dictionary use, 81, 122 

Direction prefixes, 107, 109, 110 

Double negative, 48 


Emotional words, 264—267 

Encyclopedia 
index to, 203, 204, 205; 
205-206 

Enjoyment, reading for, 270-277, 278- 
288 

Exaggeration 
for forceful 
opinions, 263 

Examples 
to illustrate meaning, 74, 82; indicated 
by signal words, 134; in statement de- 
sign of paragraph, 230, 233-234, 237 


skimming in, 


expression, 152-153; in 


Experience, personal, clues to word 
meanings in, 72, 82 

Explanation, 66-67, 82, 232, 235-236, 
237 
lengthy, 73-74 

Eye movements in reading, 175 

Feeling, revealed by action, 154 

Forceful expression, 152-153 

Foreign words, roots from, 116-119, 
121 


General impression, skimming for, 170— 
174, 180 
General statement 
main idea as, 30-32; of a story, 290 
General term in index, 195 
Grammar, 36 
Group topics in outlines, 315-318 


Headings 
chapter, 171, 186; in table of contents, 
186; in textbooks, 173, 186; use of, in 
skimming, 173 


Helping verbs, 38-39, 41, 46 
Homographs, 63, 95 

Homonyms, 57, 60, 81 

How? 36, 37, 235-237 

“How-to” design of paragraph, 230 


Illusion of reality, 144 

Indention 
in outlines, 215, 22 
303, 308, 315, 317 
paragraph, 1 

Index, 188-195 
arrangement of, 189, 196; cross ref- 
erence in, 200-201; encyclopedia, 203, 
204, 205; key words in, 191, 192, 193, 
194-195; punctuation and type in, 
196; review of skills in using, 197-200; 
sample, 189, 196, 197, 198, 199, 202; 
sub-topics in, 189, 190, 191, 192, 197, 
200, 201, 204; as a time-saver, 189 

Indirect language, 153-155 

Inferences, 246, 247—250, 269, 288 

Information 
in encyclopedia, 203-206; previous, as 
clue to word meanings, 72, 82; skim- 
ming for, 168, 169 

Intention, revealed by action, 154 

Irregular paragraph, 210-224 

Ivanhoe (Scott), 270 


1, 222, 293, 297, 
, 918, 821, 822; 


Jokes, 159-160 


Key words 
absence of, 168; in index, 191, 192, 
193, 194—195; selection of, 192; sub- 
stitutes for, 193, 194—195 


Labels, importance of reading, 140, 141 

"Lady or the Tiger?, The" (Stockton), 
278, 279-287, 288 

Like and as, 146-147, 148 

Lists of items, 162, 163, 164, 165, 168, 
171, 185 


Main entry, type for, in index, 196 
Main thought 
clarified by details, 126; explained in 
sequence, 11-12, 14-15; in first and 
last sentences, 28; in first and second 
sentences, 23; in first sentence, 20-21; 
found within the paragraph, 30-32; 
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Main thought (Cont.): 
as general statement, 30-32; in last 
sentence, 25; made clear through repe- 
tition, 4-5; made clear without repeti- 
tion, 7-8; in an outline, 307; of para- 
graph, 4, 209, 210-211, 221, 222, 227, 
233, 238; in part of first sentence, 
21-22; statement of, 16-17. See also 
Core of a sentence 

Meaning 
accent and, 64-65; clearer, for over- 
worked words, 79; double, 160; in in- 
direct language, 153-155; of jokes, 
159-160; of a paragraph, 3; prefix, re- 
vealed by context, 105-106; sentence, 
changed by connectives, 52-53; sug- 
gested, 159-160; of words, given by 
context, 55-56, 57, 61, 63, 65, 66-72, 
74, 81-82, 122; of words, changed by 
context and prefixes, 63, 102-118; of 
words, found through knowing foreign 
roots, 116-119. See also Indirect lan- 
guage; Inferences 

"Medical" suffixes, 121-122 

Mental image, 144-145, 146-147, 269, 
291 

Mental outline, 292, 320 

Motion pictures, 3-D in, 143-144 


“Near-homonyms,” 60 

Negative prefixes, 103-104, 105, 106 

Negatives, 45, 46 
double, 48 

News, judging reliability of, 256-257, 
266 

No and not prefixes, 103, 106, 113 

Noun, verb used as, 47 

Noun suffixes, 96 

Number, prefixes of, 112 

Numbers 
in outlines, 215, 221, 222, 293, 297, 
303, 308, 315, 317, 318, 321, 322; 
skimming for, 162-164 ' 


Omissions, clues to, 158, 160 
One-sentence summary, 243 
Opinion, 230, 246, 257, 260-263 
authoritative, 259; and pr 
265-267 SN 


Opposites formed by prefixes, 105. See 
also Contrast 


Order of events, 14-15, 230, 231, 935, 
237 

Outlines 
Arabic numerals in, 318; brevity in, 
295; capital letters in, 318; group 
topics in, 315-318; mental, 292, 320; 
model, 298, 294, 303, 308, 315, 318; 
order of details in, 294, 295; of para- 
graph, 215, 221, , 292-295, 315; 
reducing of, 305-308; Roman numer- 
als in, 318; of a selection, 297-304, 
315-318; sentence, 293; steps in, 304; 
title of, 315, 316; topic, 298, 294, 315- 
318; value of, 291, 292 

Overworked words, 77-79, 82 


Paragraphs 
analysis of, 218, 238-239, 240; com- 
bining or dropping of, in outlines, 
305-307, 308; of comparison, 232-233, 
236, 237, 239; complex, 221-222; con- 
necting links between, 298-299; con- 
text clues in, 55-56, 61, 68, 71; in 
conversation, 217-218; design of, 229- 
241; details in, 209, 221, 222, 242, 
243; examples of paragraph design, 
230-237; with examples, 230, 233- 
234, 237; of explanation, 232, 235- 
236, 237; expression of one idea in, 
3; grouping of, in outlines, 317-318; 
irregular, 210-224; irrelevant details 
in, 227; lacking a topic sentence, 210, 
229; main idea in, 4-8, 11, 16-17, 


20-32, 35, 209, 210-211, 221, 222, 


» 292-295, 315; purpose of, 229- 
230; relation of sentences within, 1-2, 
11-12, 297; review of paragraph de- 
signs, 237; run-on, 214-215; sequence 
of events in, 14-15, 230, 231, 285, 
237; skimming of, 164; split, 217-218; 
sub-details in, 221, 222; summary of, 
242-243; time order in, 230, 231, 235; 
topic sentences in, 4-5, 8, 20-23, 25, 
30-32, 218, 229, 230, 232, 233, 238, 
298; using details in writing of, 142 

Past participles, 39 

Past time, 38 

Phrases 
in outlines, 293, 294; verb, 38-39, 41 

Play on words, 160 
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Position prefixes, 107, 109, 110 

Prefixes, 88, 102-113, 115 
definitions of, 109, 111; meaning of, 
revealed by context, 105-106; meaning 
the opposite, 105; no or not, 103, 106, 
113; of number, 112; other negative 
forms of, 103-104, 106; spelling 
changes with addition of, 104; of 
time, position, and direction, 107-111; 
two, in one word, 113 

Prejudice, 259, 264—267 

Present participles, 39 

Present time, 38 

Preview, of a selection, 299-302 

Pronunciation 
adjective suffixes and, 97; context and, 
64-65; prefixes and, 104 

Propaganda, 265-267 

Publication date, importance of, 257- 
258 

Punctuation in index, 196 


Question words, 44, 46 

Questions 
to ask as you read, 271-287; putting 
main thought in form of, 36, 37, 39, 
40, 41, 42; and statements, 44 


Reading 
with an active mind, 144—145; adjusted 
to material and purpose, 162; asking 
and answering questions on, 271-287; 
comparing selections, 288; drawing 
conclusions from, 246-250, 269; for 
enjoyment, 270-277; judging reliability: 
of material read, 256-267; learning to 
avoid effects of emotional words, 264— 
267; making inferences from, 247—250, 
269, 288; making a summary or theme 
of a selection, 289-290; preview, 299— 
302; purposes of, 245-246; rapid, 299— 
302; recognizing opinions and prej- 
udice, 257, 259, 260-263; revising 
conclusions during, 253-254; of a short 
story, 278-288; skimming, 162-183, 
205-206; speed, 175-180; thorough 
reading after the preview, 302 

Reality 
illusion of, 144; in a story, 144-145 

Repetition 
of main idea, in first and last sentences, 


Repetition ( Cont.): 
28; main thought recognized through, 
4—5, 11; main thought recognized with- 
out, 7-8 

Roman numerals in outlines, 318 

Roots of words, 116-119, 120, 121, 
122 

Run-on paragraph, 214-215 


Scientists and conclusions, 253, 254 

Scott, Sir Walter, 270 

Sentences 
as complete thought, 51; compound, 
52; connectives in, 52-54; core of, 
36—46, 50; details in, 36, 37, 51-52; 
first, main thought in, 20-23; inverted, 
43, 46; last, main thought in, 35; long, 
35, 36, 46, 50, 51—52; long, changed 
into short topics, 211, 293, 294; main 
idea supported by, 4, 8, 11; in out- 
lines, 293; relationship of, in para- 
graph, 1-2, 3, 11-12, 297; sequence 
of, 11-12; topic, 4—5, 8, 20-23, 25, 28, 
30-32, 218, 229, 230, 232, 233, 238, 
298; transitions between, 298-299. See 
also Complement; Subject of a sen- 
tence; and Verbs 

Sequence design of paragraph, 14-15, 
230, 231, 235, 237 

Signal words, 68, 69, 73, 74, 82, 133- 
137, 146-147. Sce also Clues 

Skimming 
to decide usefulness, 170, 206; in en- 
cyclopedia, 205-206; to find answers 
to questions, 162, 170; for general im- 
pressions, 170—174, 180; to locate brief 
thoughts, 166-169; of a long selection, 
180-183; of a paragraph, 164; for 
specific information, 169; speed read- 
ing, 175-180; of text material, 171; 
when key word is lacking, 168; for 
words or numbers, 162-164 

Speed reading, 175-180 

Spelling changes 
with prefixes, 104; with suffixes, 89, 
90, 98, 99 

Split paragraph, 217-218 

Statement design of paragraph, 230, 232, 
233-234, 235-236, 237 

Statements, 44 
general (theme), 290; judging the re- 
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Statements (Cont.): 
liability of, 256-267; positive and nega- 
tive, 45, 48 

Stereophonic sound, 144 

Stockton, Frank, 278, 279 

Story 
clues to mood of, 156-159; real life in, 
144-145; short, 278-288; summary 
and theme of, 289-290; told in a para- 
graph, 14 

Sub-details in paragraph and outline, 
221, 222 

Subject of a sentence 
compound, 50; as core word, 39, 40, 
41, 42; at end, 43, 46; question word 
as, 44, 46 

Suffixes, 88, 89-100 
adjective, 97-98; "medical" 121-122; 
noun, 96; review of, 94-95, 100; spell- 
ing changes with, 89, 90, 98, 99; two, 
in one word, 92-93; use of words 
changed by, 95-99; verb, 99 

Summary 
of a paragraph, 242-243; of sentences 
in paragraph, 25; of a story, 289; topic 
sentence as, 25 

Synonyms, 77-79, 82, 194 


Table of contents, 171, 185, 186-188 
"Textbooks, headings in, 173, 186 
"Theme of a story, 289 
Time indicated by signal words, 134 
Time order, 231, 235, 237 
Time prefixes, 107, 109, 110 
Time-telling words, 38 
Titles 
of books, 185; of outlines 315, 316 
"Topic sentences, 3 
30-32, 173, 218 
absence of, 210, 
ming, 173 
Topics in outlines, 293, 294-295, 315- 
318 
"Tournament, 
278, 288, 289 
Transitions, 298-299 
Type used ini 


; use of, in skim- 


The" (Scott), 270-277, 


Verb suffixes, 99 

Verbs 
action, 37; compound, 50; as core 
words, 37, 40, 41, 42; finding of, 37- 
38; helping, 38-39, 41, 46; negative, 
45, 48; parts of, separated, 45; as time 
tellers, 38; used as other parts of 
speech, 47 


What? 36, 39-42, 
159 

When? 36, 37, 158-159 

Where? 36, 37, 158-159 

Who? 39, 41, 42, 46, 50, 157-159 

Why? 36, 37, 236-237 

With what result? 36, 37 

Word pictures, 144-145, 146-147, 269, 
291 

Words 
accents on, 64-65, 81; associated with 
key word, 195; base, 88, 89, 93, 94, 
115; character revealed in, 155; clue, 
146-147, 233, 234, 262; colorful, 145, 
149-151; compound, 61, 81; core, 41- 
46; economy in, 75-76; emotional, 264- 
267; finding meaning of, from context, 
55-56, 57, 61, 63, 65, 66-72, 81-82: 
foreign, 116-119; general, in index, 
195; homographs, 63, 95; homonyms, 57. 
81; key, 191, 192-195; long, 87, 115. 
120-122; meanings behind, 153-155; 
"medical," 121; "near-homonyms," 60: 
new uses for, 62-63; overworked, 77- 
79, 82; parts of, 87-88, 120, 122; play 
on, 160; prefixes on, 88, 102-113, 115; 
question, 44, 46; roots of, 115, 116- 
119, 120, 121, 122; signal, 68, 69, 73. 
74, 82, 133-137, 146, 147; skimming 
for, 162-164; specific, for key word, 
195; suffixes on, 88, 89-100, 115; syn- 
onyms, 77-79, 82; time-telling, 38; un- 
important, slighting of, 178, 180. See 
also Clues and. Meaning 

Writing 
colorful words in, 145, 149-151; econ- 
omy in, 75-76; emotional, 264-261; 


46, 47, 50, 158- 


forceful expression in, 152-153; in- 
s AUTE N direct, 153-155; news, 256-257, 266; 
Use! kimming 6 det ermine, 170, purpose in 267; i details in. 
g Pa KS , 
g QN 142 
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